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Mass  Parties  in  Jamaica:  Structure  and 
Organization' 

By 

C.  Paul  Bradley 

Hie  political  process  in  non-Westem  transitional  societies,  recently  become 
independent  or  on  the  threshold  of  self-government,  is  being  increasingly 
studied  by  social  scientists.  Recent  case  studies  conducted  in  Asia  and  Africa 
demonstrate  that  political  behaviour  in  such  societies  differs  significantly 
from  that  of  their  imperial  tutors.*  The  transference  of  Western  politick 
forms  to  countries  with  brief  democratic  traditions  will  not,  it  is  clear, 
necessarily  insure  the  political  stability  exhibited  by  the  model. 

Study  of  Caribbean  political  structures  is  only  beginning.*  In  the  British 
West  Indies  an  outside  observer  concentrating  his  attention  on  party  systems, 
as  a  crucially  important  part  of  the  democratic  political  process,  will  find 
enough  variety  to  discourage  easy  generalizations.  In  this  article  attention 
is  confined  to  the  party  system  in  Jamaica,  the  only  regional  territory  where 

iThis  study  is  based  on  the  author’s  two  visits  to  Jamaica,  both  sponsored  by  a  Horace  H. 
Rackham  Research  grant  from  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  first  was  made  in  the  summer 
of  1957,  the  second  at  the  time  of  the  first  federal  elections  in  1958.  It  is  based  on  interviews 
with  many  political  leaders  and  other  poUtically  informed  persons,  as  well  as  appropriate  docu¬ 
ments  and  periodicals.  The  documentary  record  was  consulted  at  the  Institute  lof  Jamaica  and 
the  library  of  the  University  College  of  the  West  Indies  where  the  staffs  of  both  institutions 
were  fully  co-operative. 

Certain  obstacles  confront  the  student  of  the  Jamaican  party  system.  No  comprehensive  ac¬ 
count  of  recent  Jamaican  political  history  has  thus  far  been  written,  and  the  story  has  to  be 
pieced  together  from  fragmentary  academic  scholarship,  local  newspapers  and  eye-witness  ac¬ 
counts.  The  parties  themselves,  quartered  in  small  offices,  are  not  accustomed  to  keeping  sys¬ 
tematic  records  of  their  activities.)  over  prolonged  periods  of  time.  For  not  readily  ascertainable 
reasons  leaders  of  the  Labour  Party  proved  markedly  less  eager  to  discuss  their  party  activi¬ 
ties  with  the  outside  investigator  than  their  P.N.P.  opponents.  Despite  these  difficulties  sub¬ 
stantial  data  on  Jamaican  politics  were  collected,  and  the  study  of  a  party  system  whose  par¬ 
ticipants  are  as  vivacious  and  intensely  involved  politically  as  are  the  Jamaicans  was  a  memor¬ 
able  exi)erience. 

Helpful  comments  on  this  article  were  made  by  Professor  M.  G.  Smith  of  the  University 
College  of  the  West  Indies  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Jacobs,  the  Jamaican  historian  and  foumalist.  Full 
responsibility  for  its  findings  is  retained  by  the  author. 

The  manuscript  was  completed  in  May,  1959,  prior  to  the  last  General  Election  in  Jamaica. 

^Important  examples  of  such  studies  are  The  Gold  Coast  in  Transition,  David  E.  Apter, 
Princeton  University  Press,  Princeton,  N.J.,  1955  and  Party  Politics  in  India,  Myron  Weiner. 
Princeton  University  Press,  Princeton,  N.J.,  1957.  General  discussion  occiurs  in  recent  peri¬ 
odical  literature,  as  in  the  following:  “The  Non-Westem  Political  Process,”  Lucian  W.  Pye, 
Journal  of  Politics,  XX  (August,  1958);  “Comparative  Politics  in  Non-Westem  Countries,” 
George  McT.  Kahin,  Guy  J.  Paidcer  and  Lucian  W.  Pye,  American  PoUtccd  Science  Review, 
XLIX  (December,  1955);  and  “Approaches  to  the  Problem  of  Political  Development  in 
Non-Westem  Societies,”  S.  N.  Eisenstadt,  World  Politics,  IX  (April,  1957). 

SThe  tymiwsium,  DevelopmetUs  Towards  Self-Government  in  the  Caribbean,  published  by 
W.  van  Hoeve,  Ltd.,  The  Hague,  1955,  emphasizes  constitutional  progress.  The  quarterly  pulv 
lication.  Social  and  Economic  Studies,  at  the  University  College  of  the  West  Indies,  Jamaica, 
occasionally  publishes  articles  on  Caribbean  politics,  as  in  their  special  issue  devoted  to  Fed¬ 
eration,  VI  (June,  1957). 
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two  major  parties  have  regularly  competed  for  political  power  for  over  a 
decade. 

Two  mass  parties,  the  People’s  National  Party  led  by  Norman  Manley  and 
the  Jamaica  Labour  Party  under  Sir  Alexander  Bustamante’s  leadership, 
have  shared  elective  political  power.  Only  these  two  parties  have  since  1944 
alternated  in  control  of  the  popularly  elected  House  of  Representatives, 
which  now  connotes  governmental  responsibility  in  internal  affairs. 
These  two  parties  have  monopolized  the  popular  vote  in  the  three  General 
Elections  held  since  the  introduction  of  universal  adult  suffrage,  in  1944, 
1949  and  1955,  and  in  the  first  federal  elections  in  March,  1958.  All  third 
party  attempts  to  challenge  the  dominance  of  the  two  giants  have  thus  far 
failed,  and  the  number  of  “independent”  candidates  for  the  House  has 
steadily  declined  since  1944. 

1.  iNSxmrnoNAL  Background  for  the  Party  System 

The  rise  of  mass  parties  in  Jamaica  has  occurred  during  a  period  of  rapid 
internal  change.  The  process  began  during  the  severe  economic  disturbances 
of  the  late  1930’s,  was  accelerated  by  the  second  World  War  and  has  cease¬ 
lessly  continued  in  the  post-war  period. 

The  Political  Setting 

The  most  immediately  relevant  change  for  party  development  was  the 
political  transformation  of  Jamaica  from  Crown  Colony  status  in  1938  to 
the  system  of  cabinet  govenunent  introduced  in  1957.  At  the  same  time 
Jamaica  became  one  of  ten  original  participants  in  the  West  Indies  Fed¬ 
eration.  The  Federation  is  expected  to  achieve  Dominion  status  by  1963, 
if  not  earlier. 

When  the  unemployed  workers’  riots  broke  out  in  several  different  parts 
of  the  island  in  May,  1938,  Jamaica  had  been  governed  for  over  seventy 
years  as  a  Crown  Colony.  This  governmental  system  had  been  initiated  in 
1866  partially  to  avert  the  threat  of  social  revolution  as  perceived  by  British 
officialdom  in  the  Morant  Bay  Rebellion.*  Under  the  Crown  Colony  system 
the  executive  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Governor,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  WhitehaU,  and  his  chief  British  civil  servants.  A  secondary  role 
was  played  by  the  Legislative  Council.  The  mass  of  the  mostly  Negro  popu¬ 
lation,  being  disfranchised  by  the  property  and  income  qualifications  re¬ 
quired  of  voters,  stood  apart  from  the  political  process. 

In  the  Legislative  Council  only  fourteen  of  the  twenty-nine  members  were 
elected,  these  under  limited  suffrage.  The  remainder  were  either  ex-officio 
or  nominated  members,  who  owed  their  appointments  to  the  Governor  and 
hence  were  customarily  his  pliant  lieutenants.  The  elected  members  could 
veto  financial  proposals  by  a  vote  of  nine  and  other  measures  only  by  a 

4See  Two  Jamaicas,  Philip  D.  Curtin,  Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge.  1955.  Chap¬ 
ter  IX,  '*7116  Failure  of  Self-Government.” 
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unanimous  vote  of  fourteen.  Such  opposition  could  be  overcome,  if  the 
Governor  wished  to  declare  such  bills  to  be  of  “Paramount  Importance”,  to 
use  the  constitutional  phrase. 

The  elective  component  in  the  Legislative  Council  had  not  been  an  origi¬ 
nal  feature  of  the  Crown  Colony  system  in  its  Jamaican  form.  Only  in  1884 
had  the  Colonial  OflSce  placated  public  opinion  by  approving  the  election 
of  nine  members  on  a  limited  franchise.  In  1895  the  elective  membership 
had  been  raised  to  fourteen,  one  for  each  of  the  island’s  fourteen  parishes. 

The  Council’s  originally  white  colouration  gradually  darkened  as  the  result 
of  continuous  agitation  from  an  effective  Negro  politician,  Robert  Love, 
who  in  1906  was  himself  elected  to  the  Council.  By  the  1920’s  the  blacks 
and  coloureds  outnumbered  the  white  membership,  but  they  did  not  con¬ 
sider  themselves  agents  of  the  Negro  masses. 

The  approach  of  the  Crown  Colony  bureaucracy  to  the  severe  economic 
problems  precipitated  by  a  sharp  drop  in  world  sugar  prices  in  the  1930’s 
was  in  the  laissez-faire  tradition.  The  “invisible  hand”  would  eventually 
reduce  the  mounting  numbers  of  unemployed  on  the  big  sugar  plantations 
and  related  enterprises.  In  the  mid-1930’s  the  average  weekly  income  of  the 
bulk  of  the  employed  population,  concentrated  heavily  in  agriculture,  fell 
below  twenty-five  shillings.  Governor  Denham’s  belated  sponsorship  of  a 
Government  loan  of  two  million  pounds  to  develop  insular  resources  elicited 
a  negative  response,  as  its  financing  by  indirect  taxation  increased  the  cost  of 
items  in  common  consumption. 

Ironically  the  first  riots  broke  out  at  Frome,  where  the  promising  com¬ 
mercial  activities  of  the  West  Indies  Sugar  Company  had  attracted  far  more 
workers  than  it  could  absorb.®  Initially  the  riots  were  disorganized,  leader¬ 
less  protests  by  workers,  frustrated  by  the  ever  decreasing  employment  op¬ 
portunities  in  an  impoverished  island.  At  the  decisive  moment,  however, 
Bustamante,  oddly  enough  a  usurer  by  profession,  appeared  to  lead  these 
inchoate  proletariat  forces  and  whose  popularity  with  the  masses  was  en¬ 
hanced  by  his  arrest. 

With  his  towering  height,  shock  of  greying  hair,  emphatic  stride  and 
unquestioned  verbal  flair,  he  proved  a  dramatic  leader  of  the  desperate 
unemployed,  sorely  in  need  of  a  bold  and  aggressive  spokesman.  Governor 
Denham  met  the  crisis  of  the  general  strike  by  arresting  its  leaders,  includ¬ 
ing  Bustamante.  The  latter’s  popularity  with  the  masses  flourished. 

In  these  stirring  days  a  quickening  of  public  interest  in  political  affairs 
was  apparent.  Later  in  1938  the  formation  of  the  nationahst  People’s  National 
Party  marked  the  real  beginnings  of  the  self-government  movement.  Dominion 
status  for  Jamaica  was  its  ultimate  objective.  In  the  P.N.P.  view  a  change 
in  political  status  would  stimulate  economic  and  social  reforms,  so  that 
Jamaica  would  no  longer  be  a  mere  economic  appendage  of  England  with 
white  economic  overlords. 

Even  before  the  May  riots  local  criticism  of  Jamaican  institutions,  political 

^Jamaica,  An  Island  Mosaic,  Peter  Abrahams,  H.M.S.O.,  London,  1957,  pp.  170-174. 
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and  economic,  had  mounted  steadily.  One  spokesman  had  been  the  National 
Reform  Association,  formed  in  1937  by  a  small  group  of  middle  class  re¬ 
formers.  Parts  of  its  programme  were  adumbrated  in  the  Kingston  Daily 
Gleaner  column,  “Things  We  Need”,  written  by  Ken  Hill,  its  founder.  The 
goals  of  the  Association  were  modest:  universal  adult  suffrage,  a  higher 
elective  component  in  the  Legislative  Council,  Governmental  recognition  of 
trade  unions. 

Also  in  1937  there  was  formed  a  Federation  of  Citizens’  Associations,  a  loose 
grouping  of  local  organizations,  mostly  centred  in  Kingston,  who  wanted 
to  improve  the  quality  of  local  government  by  attracting  better  qualified  per¬ 
sons  for  the  elective  councils.  The  group  gained  control  of  Kingston’s  muni¬ 
cipal  council  that  same  year. 

Outside  the  island  a  group  of  expatriate  Jamaicans  in  New  York  City 
embraced  a  more  comprehensive  approach  to  Jamaica’s  political  future.  In 
1936  they  had  formed  the  Jamaica  Progressive  League.  Leading  roles  were 
played  by  W.  Adolphe  Roberts,  historical  novelist  and  distinguished  man 
of  letters,  and  W.  A.  Domingo. 

Their  emphasis  was  cultural  nationalism.®  The  Jamaicans,  having  seen 
tlieir  prior  generations  live  and  die  on  the  same  soil  for  over  two  centuries, 
assuredly  constituted  a  nation.  Futmre  domination  by  an  alien  Colonial  OflBce 
was  incompatible  with  the  Jamaican  search  for  cultural  individuality. 

Jamaicans  were  enjoined  to  write  their  own  insular  histories  to  correct 
tlie  excessive  emphasis  on  teaching  English  history  in  local  schools.  Local 
artists  should  develop  their  own  art  forms.  Native  handicrafts  should  be 
strengthened. 

In  1937  O.  T.  Fairclough  founded  a  weekly  news  magazine.  Public  Opinion, 
which  became  an  active  agent  for  promoting  Jamaican  nationalism.  In  an 
early  editorial  H.  P.  Jacobs,  who  had  come  to  Jamaica  from  England  in  1926 
and  was  destined  to  play  an  active  role  in  the  formation  of  the  People's 
National  Party,  deplored  the  possibility  that  Jamaica  might  continue  to  be  a 
“mass  of  jarring  races  and  colours”  and  opined  that  Jamaicans  must  forth¬ 
with  evolve  a  national  character  as  a  sound  basis  for  indigenous  political 
institutions.'^ 

These  diverse  reformist  currents  merged  in  the  P.N.P.  In  most  cases  their 
separate  leaders  became  P.N.P.  leaders.  In  the  earliest  days  the  Jamaica 
Progressive  League  was  actively  represented  in  the  P.N.P.  But  the  events  of 
May,  1938,  were  required  to  persuade  Norman  Manley,  prominent  barrister, 
to  abandon  his  political  aloofness  and  lead  the  national  struggle.  This  indi¬ 
vidual  decision  proved  the  turning  point  in  the  fortunes  of  the  nationalist 
niovement. 

In  the  course  of  the  second  World  War  the  nationalist  movement  garn¬ 
ered  wider  public  support  from  beyond  the  P.N.P.’s  own  quite  small  middle 

8See  the  pamphlet,  "Self-Government  for  Jamaica,”  W.  Adolphe  Roberts,  Jamaica  Progres¬ 
sive  League,  New  York,  1937. 

r“New  Wine  in  New  Bottles,”  Public  OpinioA,  February  20,  1937. 
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class  following  of  professional  persons,  civil  servants  and  teachers.  In  what 
H.  P.  Jacobs  has  characterized  as  a  multi-group  fronde,  cutting  across  class 
lines,  an  expanding  public  opinion  demanded  a  replacement  for  the  now 
discredited  Crown  Colony  system."  In  late  1943  Whitehall  placated  this 
sentiment  with  a  new  constitution  for  Jamaica.  Its  two  most  important  fea¬ 
tures  were  the  introduction  of  universal  adult  suffrage  and  a  popularly 
elected  House  of  Representatives,  whose  leaders  would  begin  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  administrative  responsibility." 

A  fiurther  popular  element  in  the  Constitution  of  1944  was  provided  in 
the  composition  of  the  newly  created  Executive  Council,  which  at  P.N.P.  in¬ 
sistence  was  made  the  “principal  instrument”  of  executive  policy.  Five 
elected  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  were  to  sit  on  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  presided  over  by  the  Governor.  Three  close  advisers  of  the 
Governor,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Attorney  General  and  Financial  Secretary, 
were  also  members,  as  were  two  representatives  from  the  reconstituted 
l.egislative  Council,  now  consisting  wholly  of  nominated  members.  One  of 
the  most  important  functions  of  the  Executive  Council  was  to  prepare  the 
annual  estimates. 

The  elective  component  on  the  Executive  Council  formed  an  embryonic 
ministerial  system.  Each  of  the  five  elected  members  was  assigned  an  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  governmental  business,  with  which  they  were  to  familiarize 
themselves  without  assuming  administrative  responsibility.  The  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  pledged  itself  to  constitutional  revision  within  five  years,  leading 
to  a  full  ministerial  system. 

The  importance  of  the  introduction  of  universal  adult  sufiErage  is  indisput¬ 
able.  Without  it  Jamaica  could  not  have  entered  the  era  of  mass  politics. 
Together  with  the  coloureds,  the  blacks  comprised  96  per  cent  of  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  approximately  one  and  a  quarter  million  persons,  in  addition  to 
relatively  small  numbers  of  East  Indians,  Chinese,  Syrians  and  Jews. 

In  the  future,  public  policy  could  not  afford  to  ignore  the  interests  of 
these  now  politically  articulate  masses. 

The  future  pattern  of  party  politics  in  Jamaica  was  foreshadowed  in 
the  first  General  Election  in  December,  1944,  to  fill  the  thirty-two  seats  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  P.N.P.  was  already  in  the  field.  Busta¬ 
mante,  whose  leadership  of  the  workers  in  1938  had  been  permanently  con¬ 
solidated  in  the  first  successful  mass  trade  union  organization  in  Jamaica, 
the  Bustamante  Industrial  Trade  Union,  in  1943  hastily  formed  its  political 
counterpart,  the  Jamaica  Laboiu:  Party. 

A  third  politick  grouping,  the  Jamaica  Democratic  Party,  was  representa¬ 
tive  of  mercantile  and  planter  interests.  In  its  campaign  the  virtues  of  the 
private  enterprise  system  were  fulsomely  extolled.  Its  narrow  class  basis 
made  inevitable  its  subsequent  electoral  failure,  the  first  fruits  of  the  system 

8"The  Self-Govemmenl  Movement,”  H.  P.  Jacobs,  Kingston,  Gleaner,  May  10,  1955. 

^Jamaica  (Constitution)  Order  in  Council,  1944,  British  Colonial  ConstitiUicns,  1947,  Martin 
Wight,  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1952,  pp.  429-454. 
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of  universal  suffrage.  Many  of  its  original  supporters  voted  for  Bustamante’s 
party  in  preference  to  the  feared  socialism  advocated  by  P.N.P. 

With  Bustamante’s  demagogic  appeal  untested  by  an  actual  exercise  of 
governmental  responsibility,  the  J.L.P.  easily  won  this  first  popular  election, 
caphu^g  twenty-three  House  seats.  Only  four  seats  were  won  by  P.N.P. 
candidates.  The  remaining  five  were  held  by  independents. 

While  Jamaica  had  been  the  first  British  colony  to  win  important  consti¬ 
tutional  concessions  while  the  war  was  in  process,  its  post-war  constitutional 
progress  slowed  perceptibly.  Not  until  1953  was  a  full  ministerial  system 
introduced,  under  continued  urging  from  British  Governor  Hugh  Foot. 

Bustamante,  whose  party  had  also  won  the  second  General  Election  in 
1949,  became  the  first  Chief  Minister  of  Jamaica.  He  was  empowered  to 
name  seven  of  his  J.L.P.  colleagues  in  the  House  to  the  Executive  Council, 
where  the  elective  component  now  comprised  a  majority.  The  elected  mem¬ 
bers  assumed  administrative  responsibility  for  important  governmental  de¬ 
partments,  which  now  bore  the  title  of  Ministries.^® 

In  the  1955  General  Election  the  P.N.P.  for  the  first  time  superseded  the 
J.L.P.  as  the  majority  party  in  the  House.  It  seemed  likely  that  the  immediate 
Jamaican  political  future  promised  a  regular  alternation  in  governmental 
power  between  the  two  mass  parties. 

The  penultimate  step  toward  full  self-government  for  Jamaica  occurred 
on  November  II,  1957,  when  Chief  Minister  Manley,  as  leader  of  the  major¬ 
ity  P.N.P.,  assumed  the  chairmanship  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  an  all- 
Jamaican  body  replacing  the  Executive  Council."  The  role  of  the  British 
Governor  was  substantially  reduced  to  the  exercise  of  his  infrequently  in¬ 
voked  reserved  powers  in  times  of  emergency,  control  over  external  affairs 
and  acting  as  the  ceremonial  executive.  Simultaneously  the  creation  of  a 
new  Home  Ministry  placed  matters  of  internal  security  under  Jamaican  ad¬ 
ministration. 

In  1958  Jamaica  became  a  Unit  Territory  in  the  newly  created  West  Indies 
Federation,  comprised  of  ten  island  territories  of  the  British  Caribbean.  'The 
original  nationalist  objective  of  Dominion  status  for  Jamaica  had  thus  seem¬ 
ingly  been  fused  in  the  same  objective  for  the  whole  Federation.  In  March, 
1958,  P.N.P.  and  J.L.P.  contested  the  first  federal  elections  as  integral  units 
of  their  respective  federal  parties,  the  Federal  Labour  Party  and  Democratic 
Labour  Party.  The  Federal  candidates  of  the  P.N.P.  were  badly  beaten,  and 
their  party  suffered  an  immediate  loss  of  prestige  as  the  local  governing 
party.  Their  J.L.P.  opponents  gleefully  predicted  P.N.P.  would  suffer  a  simi¬ 
lar  mauling  in  the  next  General  Election  in  Jamaica.  The  Federal  Labour 
Party,  however,  won  the  Federation- wide  elections,  and  managed  to  form 
the  first  Federal  House  by  a  narrow  margin. 

lOThese  included:  Finance;  Education  and  Social  Welfare;  Local  Government;  Health  and 
Housing;  Communications  and  Works;  Trade  and  Industry;  .Vgriculture  and  Lands;  and  Labour 
(held  by  the  Chief  Minister).  A  Ministry  of  Development  was  established  in  1956  after  the 
PNP  assumed  governmental  power.  See  “The  System  of  Separate  Ministries,”  J.  W.  H.  O’Regan, 
Jamaica,  Annual  Report  1955,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  pp.  61-66. 

11  Jamaica  (Constitution)  Order  in  Council,  1957,  Statutory  Instruments,  1957,  No.  1744. 
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During  1958-59  anti-Federation  sentiment  in  Jamaica  grew  stronger.  Both 
parties  proved  markedly  reluctant  to  allow  the  Federal  Government  to  as¬ 
sume  any  significant  control  over  the  Jamaican  Government’s  own  pro¬ 
gramme  of  light  industrialization.  The  J.L.P.  was  not  afraid  to  talk  in  the 
bold  language  of  secession. 

Modification  in  the  Colonial  Economy 

In  the  same  period  important  economic  changes  have  occurred,  and  these 
have  in  turn  strongly  influenced  the  recent  course  of  Jamaican  politics. 

Historically  the  Jamaican  economy  has  conformed  to  that  of  a  typical  colo¬ 
nial  dependency.  For  two  centuries  its  great  plantations,  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  British  interests,  devoted  themselves  to  the  production  of  primary 
agricultural  products  for  export  purposes,  chiefly  sugar.  Until  1834  this  plan¬ 
tation  economy  had  a  slave  basis. 

The  adjustment  to  the  Emancipation  Act  proved  painful.^^  The  great 
estates,  previously  manned  by  slaves,  were  confronted  with  a  chronic  laboiur 
shortage,  precipitated  by  the  departure  of  large  numbers  of  freed  Negro 
slaves  to  find  and  exploit  small  holdings  for  themselves.  As  a  partial  solu¬ 
tion,  the  Government,  harassed  by  the  dispirited  plantocracy,  sanctioned 
the  importation  of  East  Indian  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Chinese  indentured 
labom. 

The  travail  of  the  plantation  owners  was  not  over.  The  introduction  of 
large-scale  beet  sugar  manufactxure  in  Europe  seriously  affected  the  world 
demand  for  Jamaican  and  West  Indian  sugar.  Within  the  Caribbean,  Cuba 
and  Puerto  Wco  offered  serious  competition.  Yet  sugar  production  remained 
important  and  is  so  today.  Until  1954  sugar  exports  in  a  tj'pical  year  consti¬ 
tuted  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  island’s  total  exports.*^ 

'The  new  class  of  peasant  proprietors  became  an  increasingly  important 
factor  in  the  insular  economy.^*  This  segment  now  dominates  a  complex  of 
internal  markets  across  the  island,  and  also  produces  a  number  of  crops  for 
export,  bananas,  coffee,  ginger,  as  well  as  sugar. 

Large  numbers  of  former  slaves  attained  the  status  of  proprietor  sub¬ 
stantially  without  Governmental  assistance.  In  1895  the  Government  reluc¬ 
tantly  began  a  small-scale  programme  of  subsidized  land  settlement.  Under 
this  project  single  purchases  were  confined  to  fifty  acres,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  retained  supervisory  rights  over  cultivation  of  these  former  Crown 
lands. 

A  new  form  of  ownership  on  the  great  estates,  previously  owned  by  indi- 
\idual  proprietors,  was  increasingly  important.  Large  combines,  such  as 
Tate  and  Lyle,  Limited,  in  sugar,  became  prominent.  Limited  companies, 

12A  detailed  discussion  is  found  in  Jamaica,  Fernando  Henriques,  Macgibbin  and  Kee,  Lon¬ 
don,  1957,  Chapter  V. 

t^Due  to  the  increased  importance  of  bauxite  exports,  sugar  and  mm  exports  had  by  1958 
declined  to  24.3  per  cent  of  total  exports. 

t4Ibid.,  p.  188  ff. 
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whether  locally  financed  or  representing  investment  from  abroad,  became 
increasingly  significant  as  employers  of  rural  labour,  particularly  when  the 
smallholder  areas  in  the  hills  became  overpopulated  and  began  to  provide 
a  seasonal  labour  force  for  sugar  factories. 

By  the  1930’s  these  workers  constituted  a  land  of  rural  proletariat,  suffering 
from  chronic  underemployment.  Most  workers  did  not  have  more  than  six 
months’  employment  annually.  Out  of  their  unrest  the  large  trade  unions 
and  mass  parties,  now  the  controlling  element  in  Jamaican  politics,  emerged. 

Despite  the  traditionally  agricultural  emphasis  in  the  insular  economy,  a 
significant  movement  from  rural  to  urban  areas  has  occurred  since  1921. 

At  the  time  of  emancipation,  80  per  cent  of  the  working  population  was  in 
agriculture.  A  century  later  about  47  per  cent  was  so  classified.^®  The  most 
considerable  reduction  in  rural  population  came  in  the  1921-1943  period, 
with  a  drop  of  17  per  cent. 

During  the  second  World  War  systematic  attempts  were  made  toward  a 
greater  diversification  in  the  Jamaican  economy.  The  disadvantages  of  an  ' 
economy  devoted  to  the  production  of  a  few  agricultural  export  crops  are 
well  known,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  vulnerability  of  such  economies  to 
sudden  shifts  in  the  world  market  price  for  primary  products.  Many  new 
jobs  would  have  to  be  created  for  a  population  growing  at  the  rate  of  2  per  ^ 
cent  annually  and  that  would  double  itself  in  fifty  years. 

In  1943  a  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industries  was  established  by  the 
Government  to  give  limited  financial  assistance  to  new  industries  and  in  a 
few  instances  enter  the  production  field  itself.  Among  the  sponsored  enter¬ 
prises  were  a  com-meal  factory,  a  lime  oil  distillery,  a  sisal  plant  and  lumber 
mill. 

In  the  post-war  period  the  Puerto  Rican  experiment  in  industrialization, 
popularly  known  as  “Operation  Bootstrap,”  won  wide  admiration  throughout 
the  Caribbean,  not  least  in  Jamaica.  Both  mass  parties  have  been  stirred  by 
its  main  tenets.  Under  Governor  Munoz  Marin’s  skilful  administration  Puerto 
Rico  has  been  markedly  successful  in  attracting  branches  of  United  States’ 
business  firms  as  a  principal  method  of  partially  absorbing  the  omnipresent 
agricultural  labour  surplus,  whose  ranks  are  periodically  swelled  by  an  ex¬ 
panding  population.  Substantial  tax  holidays  during  the  beginning  years  of 
such  enterprises  were  a  major  incentive  for  Stateside  industry. 

In  British  colonies  the  legislative  mechanism  for  a  similar  programme  of 
govemmentally-encouraged  light  industrialization  has  been  the  Pioneer  In¬ 
dustries  statutes.^*  Incoming  industries  were  to  be  given  income  tax  relief 
and  exemptions  in  customs  duties  on  imported  capital  equipment.  In  the 
Jamaican  instance  new  factory  operators  were  allowed  a  20  per  cent  write¬ 
off  on  capital  expenditures  in  any  five  of  the  first  eight  years  of  operation. 

IBA  careful  analysis  of  important  Jamaican  population  data  is  found  in  The  Population  of 
Jamaica,  G.  W.  Roberts,  Cambridge  University  Press,  Cambridge,  1957.  j 

16“Industrial  Development,”  N.  N.  Ashenheim,  Jamaica,  Annual  Report,  1955,  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  1955,  pp.  30-36. 
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In  1952  under  Bustamante  s  Labour  Government  a  further  significant  step 
in  the  industrialization  programme  was  taken  with  the  creation  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Development  Corporation.^^  Broad  statutory  powers  were  granted 
this  Corporation  to  borrow,  lend  and  invest  money  in  new  industrial  enter¬ 
prises.  It  was  initially  financed  by  the  creation  of  an  Industrial  Development 
Fund  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Further  implementation  of  this  programme  was  demonstrated  immedi¬ 
ately  after  Manley  became  Chief  Minister  in  1955.  He  flew  to  New  York 
City  to  procure  the  services  of  a  United  Nations  expert  on  the  economic 
affairs  of  underdeveloped  territories,  later  established  himself  as  the  direct¬ 
ing  head  of  his  own  Ministry  of  Development  and  indicated  strong  interest 
in  expanding  the  activities  of  the  overseas  branches  of  the  I.D.C.  in  New 
York  and  London.*® 

The  most  hopeful  augmry  for  the  achievement  of  greater  diversification 
was  the  discovery  in  1944  that  Jamaica  had  rich  sources  of  bauxite.  Mining 
operations  began  in  1952,  and  Jamaica  is  becoming  one  of  the  world’s  largest 
bauxite  producers.  Three  large  foreign  companies  are  presently  exploiting 
these  resources:  Alumina  Jamaica,  subsidiary  of  a  Canadian  company;  and 
two  American  companies,  Reynolds  and  Kaiser.  Only  the  first  does  its  pro¬ 
cessing  in  Jamaica.  Thus  far  the  bauxite  industry  is  a  small  employer  of 
labour,  but  expanded  operations  are  pending. 

Royalty  payments  made  by  the  companies  to  the  Government  are  an  im¬ 
portant  source  of  public  revenue,  and  their  negotiation  is  a  matter  of  pri¬ 
mary  political  importance.  In  1957  Chief  Minister  Manley  announced  a  new 
governmental  agreement  with  the  bauxite  companies  for  payment  of  three 
shillings  a  ton  royalty,  pointedly  contrasted  with  the  previous  payment  of 
ten  pence  a  ton,  as  negotiated  by  the  Labour  Government. 

A  Stratified  Society 

The  traditional  social  hierarchy  in  Jamaica  is  proving  more  resistant  to 
rapid  change  than  either  the  government  or  the  economy,  but  certain  initial 
changes  can  be  observed. 

A  most  important  featmre  of  this  social  structure  has  been  the  close  coinci¬ 
dence  between  the  three  major  social  classes  and  certain  colour  gradu¬ 
ations.*®  Until  the  post-war  period  little  vertical  mobility  existed  among 
these  classes,  and  their  formal  social  interchange  was  limited.  Since  emanci¬ 
pation  the  basic  pattern  of  class-colour  relationships  has  been  the  following: 

1)  An  upper  class,  numerically  smaU,  composed  of  whites  and  fair-col¬ 
oured  persons,  holding  such  key  positions  as  planters,  entrepreneurs, 

iTThis  occurred  after  a  prolonged  reluctance  by  the  Labourite*  to  initiate  any  form  of  eco¬ 
nomic  planning. 

iSSee  the  O’Regan  report,  op.  cU.,  p.  66. 

l0Some  observers  of  the  Jamaican  scene  prefer  the  use  of  “cultural  section”  to  “social  class,” 
to  emphasize  the  pluralistic  separateness  of  these  groups.  Such  is  the  contention  of  M.  G. 
Smith  in  his  provocative  unpublished  manuscript,  Foiitict  ond  Society  in  Jamaica.  The  class- 
colour  classification  is  utilized  by  Henriques. 
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professional  persons  in  medicine  and  law,  high  civil  servants;  ■ 

2)  A  somewhat  larger  middle  class,  mostly  composed  of  coloured  but  in¬ 
cluding  some  blacks,  with  a  fairly  wide  occupational  range:  shopkeep¬ 
ers,  small  proprietors.  Government  clerks,  teachers; 

3)  A  lower  class,  comprising  the  bulk  of  the  population,  predominantly 
black,  but  including  East  Indians:  agricultural  workers,  domestics, 
dockworkers,  unskilled  Government  workers,  and  recently  workers  in 
bauxite  mining  and  light  industry.  It  was  this  class  that  was  enfran¬ 
chised  under  the  Constitution  of  1944. 

A  pronounced  white  bias,  surviving  the  days  of  slavery,  still  pervades  this 
stratified  society.  In  Jamaica  whites  have  always  had  the  highest  social  pres¬ 
tige  and  were  considered  proper  models  for  the  two  lower  classes. 

Important  behavioural  differences  have  long  demarcated  the  way  of  life 
of  these  three  social  classes.  For  illustrative  purposes  a  few  of  these  be¬ 
havioural  patterns  will  be  briefly  treated  here. 

Family  life  in  the  lower  class  bears  the  imprint  of  the  slavery  period,  and  , 
is  highly  unstable.  Christian  marriage  is  usually  eschewed  for  looser  forms 
of  union.^®  One  such  form  is  known  as  “faithful  concubinage,”  fairly  stable 
unions  in  which  the  partners  may  cohabit  for  long  periods  of  time  and  even¬ 
tually  end  in  legal  marriage  in  late  middle  age.  In  the  “keeper  family”  ar¬ 
rangement,  this  more  tenuous  union  can  be  broken  off  at  any  time.  The 
female  partner  retains  a  high  degree  of  personal  independence,  often  work-  | 
ing,  with  the  offspring  of  such  unions  being  sent  in  many  instances  to  the 
maternal  grandmother  for  upbringing. 

The  economic  factor  is  frequently  an  important  cause  for  the  perpetuation 
of  these  common  law  marriages.  The  cost  of  the  Christian  marriage  cere¬ 
mony,  marked  by  expensive  feasting  and  merrymaking,  is  prohibitively  high 
for  many  members  of  this  class. 

In  the  upper  class  the  norm  of  Christian  marriage  with  an  anticipated  per¬ 
manent  union  of  the  partners  prevails.  Within  this  formal  monogamous  code, 
upper-class  males  may  acquire  mistresses  or  concubines  from  the  lower 
classes. 

Two  different  sets  of  marital  attitudes  divide  the  middle  class.  One  sec¬ 
tion  sanctions  only  the  norm  of  Christian  marriage  and  is  openly  condemn-  , 
atory  of  acts  of  promiscuity.  The  ardent  church-going  and  intense  morality 
of  this  section  is  embraced  with  particular  zeal  by  middle-class  blacks  wish¬ 
ing  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  “animal-like”  sexual  license  of  the 
lower-class  blacks. 

The  second  section  pays  lip  service  tc  the  ideal  of  Christian  marriage  and 
the  monogamous  code,  but  often  indulges  in  discreet  promiscuous  activity. 
Occasionally  some  males  in  this  section  migrate  to  the  highly  moral  first 
section,  and  henceforward  conform  to  its  rigid  moral  norms. 

Marked  educational  inequalities  exist  among  the  three  classes.*^  In  the 
upper  class  many  members  of  the  professions  and  lesser  numbers  of  landed 

20Henriques,  op.  ctt..  Chapter  7. 

2iSmitb  manuscript,  op.  cit.,  pp.  16-19. 
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proprietors  and  entrepreneurs  have  had  the  advantage  of  an  English  educa¬ 
tion.  Members  of  the  middle  class  typically  complete  local  secondary  school, 
while  the  lower  class  rarely  attends  beyond  elementary  school,  where  the 
Government  provides  free  tuition. 

In  one  recent  study  it  was  demonstrated  that  normally  less  than  one-eighth 
of  the  children  attending  elementary  schools  do  so  for  the  full  eight-year 
period,  with  children  living  in  rural  areas  being  especially  deficient  in  at¬ 
tendance.** 

According  to  the  1943  census  some  68  per  cent  of  the  population  was 
classified  as  literate,  defined  as  the  number  over  five  years  able  to  read 
and  write.*®  Doubtless  many  of  these  could  claim  only  very  rudimentary 
skills.  It  is  apparent  that  the  two  mass  parties  heavily  emphasize  auditory 
appeals  to  such  an  electorate  during  campaign  time. 

An  interesting  facet  of  this  situation  is  the  island-wide  prestige  enjoyed 
by  the  Kingston  Daily  Gleaner,  the  only  insular  periodical  with  a  national 
circulation.  Many  of  its  news  accounts  and  editorial  views,  which  tend  to 
favour  the  J.L.P.,  achieve  a  wider  circulation  by  word-of-mouth  transmittal 
through  the  rural  neighbourhoods. 

Obviously  a  close  correlation  exists  between  the  limited  range  of  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  and  the  spread  in  occupational  groupings  and  hence 
income  stratification  of  the  three  classes. 

The  relatively  well-educated  upper  class  has  a  wide  range  of  occupational 
choice,  and  its  professionals  and  proprietors  receive  the  largest  incomes. 
Secondary  school  graduates,  heavily  middle  class,  characteristically  find 
clerical  employment  in  business  or  Government  or  enter  teaching,  and  their 
incomes  are  modest.  With  their  limited  skills  based  on  an  abbreviated  edu¬ 
cational  experience,  the  lower  class  is  necessarily  confined  to  manual  or 
semi-skilled  work,  carrying  low  incomes.** 

Jamaica  has  a  richly  variegated  number  of  religious  sects,  most  of  which 
have  at  least  a  Christian  base.  Of  the  conventional  Christian  sects  the  rela¬ 
tive  percentages  of  adherents  have  been  estimated  as  follows:  Anglicans— 
28.3  per  cent,  Baptists— 25.8  per  cent,  Methodists— 8.9  per  cent,  Presbyterians 
—7.5  per  cent,  and  Roman  Catholics— 5.7per  cent.**  Miscellaneous  revivalist 
groups,  specializing  in  eliciting  warm,  emotional  responses  from  their  con¬ 
gregations,  enjoy  wide  popularity  throughout  the  island.  Close  coincidence 
exists  between  class  status  and  religious  preferences.**  In  the  upper  class 
is  found  a  nominal  adherence  to  one  of  the  orthodox  sects,  usually  Anglican, 
or  agnostic  attitudes.  Members  of  the  middle  class  favour  Fundamentalist 

*2ibid,  p.  17. 

SSRoberts,  op.  cU.,  p.  78. 

24Even  with  the  post-wai  econooUc  improvement  in  Jamaica,  the  average  per  capita  income 
hovers  around  £80  annually.  “Standard  of  Living  m  Jamaica,"  Elizabeth  E.  Hoyt,  Kingston 
Gleaner,  March  10,  1958. 

25Henriques,  op.  cit.,  p.  184. 

26Smith  manuscript,  op.  cU.,  p.  15. 
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sects,  and  are  the  most  overtly  pious  section  of  the  population.  The  lower 
class  is  usually  attracted  to  one  of  the  revivalist  cults,  and  its  members  often 
covertly  engage  in  witchcraft  and  magic  practices. 

Religion  intrudes  in  the  political  arena.  In  every  campaign  the  J.L.P.  points 
scornfully  to  its  allegedly  materialistic,  atheistic  P.N.P.  opposition.  Yet  hymn¬ 
singing  and  Bible  readings  are  a  standard  feature  of  the  P.N.P.’s  Croup 
meetings. 

Gradually  the  previously  cited  governmental  and  economic  changes  are 
modifying  the  social  hierarchy.  The  introduction  of  universal  suffrage  and 
the  development  of  responsible  government  under  control  of  Jamaicans  led 
to  a  deepening  hue  among  the  upper  political  tiers.  Holding  a  seat  in  the 
elective  House  or  serving  as  a  member  of  a  Government  Corporation  carries 
increasing  social  prestige,  and  blacks  can  hold  such  positions.  The  expan¬ 
sion  of  light  industrialization  will  mean  an  enlargement  in  the  managerial, 
engineering  and  technical  ranks  of  the  middle  class,  and  their  influence  will 
increase  as  that  of  the  old,  ruling  plantocracy  wanes.  Some  years  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  fullest  development  of  these  trends. 

2.  Pabtv  Typology 

Few  systematic  attempts  have  been  made  to  classify  the  variegated  poli¬ 
tical  parties  in  the  British  Caribbean.  Colin  Hughes  has  suggested  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  distinction  between  true  political  parties  and  quasi-parties  or 
electoral  alliances.*’  Within  the  first  category  several  types  are  included: 
parties  clustered  around  a  charismatic  leader,  with  Jamaica’s  Bustamante 
an  outstanding  example;  tiny  middle  class  parties  of  a  splinter  variety;  and 
genuine  parties  without  a  listing  of  the  relevant  criteria. 

Using  the  broader  compass  of  "newly  emergent  and  economically  un¬ 
developed  countries”  and  with  specific  research  experience  in  South-east 
Asia,  Lucian  Pye  stresses  that  their  political  parties  tend  to  develop  "world 
views”  and  advocate  fundamental  social  change.*^  Although  these  parties 
may  have  been  initially  preoccupied  with  the  limited  goal  of  national'  sov¬ 
ereignty,  they  tend  to  become  social  movements  with  a  “mission”  to  modern¬ 
ize  their  countries. 

Oftentimes  these  parties  represent  the  personality  "of  a  particularly  in¬ 
fluential  individual”,  who  shapes  the  character  of  the  party,  not  merely  by 
his  political  views  but  by  “all  facets  of  his  personality.” 

In  Pye’s  formulation  political  controversy  becomes  intense  where  parties 
embrace  a  “world  view”.  Specific  questions  of  proposed  public  policy  tend 
to  “become  associated  with  fundamental  questions  about  the  futvue  destiny 
of  the  society”.  If  a  ruling  party  in  such  societies  succeeds  in  appropriating 
tlie  “national  interest”  as  its  particular  preserve,  opposition  parties  do  not 
flourish  and  in  their  resultant  frustration  become  extremist. 

2T*‘S«mi-ResponsibIe  Government  in  the  British  West  Indies,"  Colin  A.  Hughes,  Political 
Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  LXVIII  (September,  1953),  pp.  351-3. 

28Pye,  Lucian  W.  “The  Non-Western  Political  Process,”  op.  cit.,  p.  470  ff. 
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In  his  germinal  discussion  of  party  structures,  Maurice  Duverger  refers 
to  the  “archaic  and  prehistoric  types  of  party”  found  in  non-Westem  coun¬ 
tries,  which  are  “but  followers  grouped  around  an  influential  protector, 
clans  fokined  around  a  feudal  family,  camarillas  united  by  a  militajry 
leader.”*® 

This  writer  assumes  that  both  P.N.P.  and  J.L.P.  have  become  bona  fide  poli¬ 
tical  parties.  In  the  last  two  decades  the  main  stages  in  the  evolutionary 
development  of  the  Jamaican  mass  parties  have  been  the  following: 

1)  In  the  period  after  the  1938  riots  the  P.N.P.  held  the  political  field 
virtually  alone.  Originally  P.N.P.  was  confined  to  the  fimction  of 
agitating  for  self-government  and  social  and  economic  reform.  Bus¬ 
tamante’s  efforts  were  concentrated  in  building  a  militant  and  suc¬ 
cessful  trade  union  organization  and  he  evinced  only  intermittent 
interest  in  the  self-government  movement.  As  the  first  elections  ap¬ 
proached  under  the  constitution  of  1944,  Bustamante  announced  the 
formation  of  the  J.L.P.  as  the  political  arm  of  the  Bustamante  Indus¬ 
trial  Trade  Union. 

2)  In  the  period  1944-1953  J.L.P.  and  P.N.P.  became  electoral  competi¬ 
tors  vying  for  popular  support  in  the  General  Elections  of  1944  and 
1949,  and  they  became  parliamentary  parties  as  well.  J.L.P.  became 
the  Government  Party,  its  leaders  forming  an  embryonic  ministerial 
system,  and  P.N.P.  provided  a  steady  barrage  of  parliamentary  criti¬ 
cism. 

3)  Between  1953  and  1958  the  Jamaican  party  system  matured.  In  both 
parties  their  parliamentary  groups,  whenever  they  comprised  the 
majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  assumed  full  ministerial 
responsibilities.  The  climax  of  this  evolution  came  in  late  1957,  when 
the  Governor  retired  from  active  internal  politics. 

Evidence  that  the  two  mass  parties  are  in  fact  full-fledged  political 
parties  can  be  deduced  from  the  following  observations: 

1)  When  they  contest  General  Elections  both  parties  perform  the  func¬ 
tion  of  organizing  the  mass  electorate  by  an  intensive  island-wide 
campaign  in  which  current  issues  of  public  policy  are  exhaustively 
discussed.  That  some  of  these  issues  are  distorted  in  the  heat  of  cam¬ 
paign  is  not  unique  to  Jamaica. 

2)  Both  parties  have  now  functioned  in  the  roles  of  Government  and 
Opposition  parties  with  their  MHR’s  (members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives)  preserving  fairly  even  voting  discipline  in  support¬ 
ing  the  legislative  policy  associated  with  their  respective  parliament¬ 
ary  group. 

3)  When  either  party  serves  as  the  Government  Party,  it  becomes  the 
champion  and  administrator  of  a  broadly  national  policy:  specific 
governmental  stimuli  for  industrial  and  agricultural  development  of 

itPoimcal  Parties,  Maurice  Duverger,  Methuen  and  Co.,  London,  1954,  p.  3. 
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an  independent  Jamaica.  While  this  common  national  policy  may 
not  merit  the  characterization  of  a  “world  view”,  it  represents  for 
both  parties  a  defensible,  coherent  policy  relevant  to  the  needs  of 
a  society  striving  for  a  higher  national  standard  of  living  and  reliev¬ 
ing  the  usual  dependency  on  the  imperial  centre.  In  its  essence  this 
programme  involves  a  modification  in  the  traditional  Jamaican  econ¬ 
omy  and  society  rather  than  a  revolutionary  overturn.  With  regular 
alternation  as  the  Government  Party,  neither  the  J.L,P.  nor  P.N.P  can 
be  said  to  have  appropriated  the  definition  of  the  “national  interest.” 
They  share  virtually  the  same  formulation. 

In  one  particular  sense,  however,  the  Jamaican  party  system  strongly 
resembles  the  political  process  in  similar  areas:  the  leadership  factor  has 
beoa  crucially  important  in  its  evolution.  The  firm  control  exercised  by 
Bustamante  and  Manley  over  their  respective  parties  has  been  in  both  cases 
decisive.  Without  them  it  is  open  to  question  whether  either  party  could 
have  become  a  relatively  stable  politicd  organization. 

In  building  their  local  organizations  neither  party  has  been  as  yet  wholly 
successful.  From  its  beginnings  in  1938,  P.N.P.  has  devoted  considerable  care 
to  sponsoring  P.N.P.  Groups  in  parishes  throughout  the  island.  In  the  last 
decade  the  J.L.P.  has  made  concentrated  efforts  to  transcend  its  trade  union 
origins  by  building  up  a  similar  “Branch”  system.  In  both  parties  rank  and  i 
file  interest  in  the  local  units  lags  in  the  intervals  between  national  and 
parish  elections.  The  Kingston  headquarters  in  both  parties  remains  the 
centre  of  all  important  decision-making. 

In  the  House  tempers  fly  and  intemperate,  even  unparliamentary,  words 
are  exchanged  between  the  two  protagonists,  especially  during  the  humid 
sessions  in  the  tropical  summer.^*^  But  as  these  outbursts  subside,  the  sys¬ 
tematic  consideration  and  adoption  of  the  programme  of  national  develop¬ 
ment  continues.  Here  again  tlie  leadership  factor  is  extremely  important: 
the  wishes  of  the  parliamentary  leaders,  that  is,  Bustamante  and  Manley, 
customarily  prevail  and  in  neither  party  do  the  backbenchers  often  demur. 

SOAttending  a  particularly  volatile  House  session  during  the  summer  of  1957,  the  writer 
beard  the  following  exchange  (June  19,  1957): 

Sir  Alexander:  I  take  the  strongest  exception.  It  ia  the  natural  effect  of  those  who  have  a 
twisted  mind  to  twist  the  truth. 

Mr,  Manley:  Better  to  have  a  twisted  mind  than  an  empty  mind. 

Sir  Alexander:  It  is  better  to  have  an  empty  mind.  A  twisted  mind  Is  t!hat  of  a  crook,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  far  better  to  have  an  empty  mind  than  to  have  one  mind  full  of  crookedness,  to 
twist  the  truth. 

Mr.  Manley:  If  I  may  paraphrase  the  Bible  —  the  chatter  of  fools. 

Sir  Alexander:  ( springing  to  his  feet) :  Bible?  Bible?  Ho  doesn’t  believe  in  God.  .  .  .  Ho 
says  God  Is  only  a  myth. 

Mr.  Manley:  I  can  think  of  no  grosser  breach  of  decency  in  the  House  than  what  the  Menv 
ber  has  just  said.  It  is  not  good  maimers,  it  is  not  acceptable  procedure  to  mention  the  name 
of  the  IJeity,  nor  to  make  offensive  remarks  about  other  people’s  beliefs.  If  the  Member  is 
drunk  he  had  better  get  out  of  the  House. 
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The  campaign  atmosphere  is  febrile.  Auditory  appeals  predominate,  and 
personalities  often  overshadow  issues.  Outbursts  of  violence  with  occasional 
stonings  feature  nearly  every  campaign.  But  when  the  results  are  in,  the 
losing  party  accepts  the  verdict  of  the  electorate  and  subsequently  sits 
peaceably  in  the  House  as  the  recognized  Opposition  Party,  confining  itself 
to  verbal  strictures  "against  Government."^  ^ 

Lest  this  imply  too  optimistic  a  conception  of  the  Jamaican  party  system, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  mass  parties  have  been  functioning  thus  far 
in  a  transitional  period.  Dominion  status  is  pending  but  complicated  by 
Jamaica’s  adherence  to  Federation.  Light  industry  is  expanding,  but  a  truly 
mixed  economy  has  not  yet  been  created.  During  the  early  days  of  the 
ministerial  system  the  British  Governor,  Sir  Hugh  Foot,  played  a  construc¬ 
tive  role  in  encouraging  more  rapid  self-government. 

Both  Bustamante  and  Manley  are  likely  to  forswear  active  politics  within 
the  next  decade.  So  the  seeming  stability  of  the  Jamaican  party  system 
must  not  be  exaggerated. 

3.  Its  Two-Papty  Character 

The  domination  of  recent  Jamaican  politics  by  two  major  parties  of  ap¬ 
proximately  even  electoral  strength  has  thus  far  distinguished  its  party  system 
from  its  West  Indian  counterparts. 

The  typical  West  Indian  political  grouping  traditionally  has  been  the 
loosely  organized  following  of  a  flamboyant,  messianic  leader  with  marked 
demagogic  skill  in  articulating  the  grievances  of  a  depressed  population. 
Butler  of  Trinidad,  Cairy  of  Grenada  and  the  early  Bustamante  in  Jamaica 
stand  as  classical  examples.  They  represent  agitational  groupings,  par  excel¬ 
lence,  which  flourish  in  a  period  of  pre-responsible  government  before  ad¬ 
ministrative  competence  is  an  important  component  of  leadership.  As  cabinet 
government  gradually  becomes  the  West  Indian  norm,  this  political  type  is 
declining  in  importance.  Since  1953,  for  example,  some  degree  of  institutional¬ 
ization  has  modified  the  pure  charisma  of  Bustamante’s  original  leadership.** 

Even  when  the  imperatives  of  local  industrialization  and  some  degree  of 
local  economic  planning  demand  a  more  responsible  political  leadership  and 
a  higher  rational  content  in  political  platforms,  the  transition  from  dema¬ 
gogic  leadership  does  not  occur  immediately.  In  Trinidad  the  recent  emer¬ 
gence  of  the  People’s  National  Movement,  led  by  Dr.  Elric  Williams,  historian 
and  former  staff  member  of  the  Caribbean  Commission,  struck  a  new 
rationalist  note  in  that  island’s  especially  chaotic  politics.  By  winning  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Government  in  1956,  the  P.N.M.  stimulated  a  consolidation  of  its 
splintered  opposition  into  the  Democratic  Labour  Party.  Its  individualist 
leaders,  however,  do  not  work  easily  under  a  common  harness.  Withdrawals 

81  When  the  MHR's  inarch  in  ceremonial  public  procession  as  separate  party  groups  to 
Headquarters  House  in  Kingston  for  the  oi>ening  of  a  new  Parliamentary  session,  their  highly 
vocal  rank  and  file  supporters  gather  to  cheer  their  leaders,  jeer  the  opposition.  Once  inside 
the  House,  the  M.H.R.s  listen  to  the  Governor’s  speech  with  the  utmost  decorum. 

32Smith  manuscript,  op.  cit.,  pp.  38-40. 
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from  D.L.P.  or  threats  of  withdrawal  have  occurred,  and  Trinidad  has  not 
yet  attained  a  stable  two-party  system. 

Since  Dr.  Cheddi  Jagan  emerged  as  the  leading  popular  political  leader 
in  British  Guiana  in  1953,  his  Marxist-oriented  People’s  Progressive  Party 
has  overshadowed  all  other  groups.  Fissiparous  ofiFshoots  from  his  own  party 
cause  him  more  difficulty  than  the  opposition  of  small  parties  of  propertied 
persons.  In  Barbados  the  somewhat  sombre  Sir  Grantley  Adams,  leader  of 
the  moderately  socialist  Labour  Party,  did  not  yet  encounter  political  op¬ 
position  of  the  first  magnitude.  In  19i^  he  became  the  first  Prime  Minister 
of  the  new  Federation. 

Primary  evidence  of  the  two-party  character  of  the  Jamaican  system  is 
adduced  from  the  returns  of  the  three  General  Elections  held  since  the 
adoption  of  adult  suffrage.  J.L.P.  and  P.N.P.  have  won  an  increasing  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  popular  vote,  which  usually  represents  about  65  per  cent  of  the 
eligible  electorate.  In  1944  the  two  major  parties  received  about  65  per  cent 
of  the  total  vote,  in  1955  about  90  per  cent.  The  vote  for  independent  can¬ 
didacies  for  House  seats  has  steadily  declined.  In  1944  they  won  30  per  cent 
of  the  vote,  compared  to  about  5  per  cent  in  1955.  Although  each  General 
Election  has  seen  the  entry  of  one  or  more  third-party  challengers,  no  such 
party  has  survived  as  an  integral  unit  to  contest  a  second  General  Election. 
The  relevant  statistics®®  are  as  follows: 


TABLE  1.  General  Election,  1944 


Labour  Party  .  144,661  41.4% 

Independent  Candidates  .  104,814  30.0% 

People’s  National  Party  .  82,029  23.5% 

Jamaica  Democratic  Party  .  14,123  4.1% 

All  other  parties  .  3,500  1.0% 

In  this  election  J.L.P.  won  seats  in  23  constituencies,  P.N.P.  in  4,  with  independent  can¬ 
didates  winning  the  remaining  5  seats. 


TABLE  2.  General  Election,  1949 


People’s  National  Party  .  203,048  43.5% 

Jamaica  Labour  Party  .  199,538  42.7% 

Independent  Candidates  .  58,790  12.6% 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Party  .  4,683  1% 

United  Party  of  Jamaica  .  1,120  2% 

Of  the  32  seats  available,  J.L.P.  won  17,  P.N.P.  13  seats  and  independent  candidates  2 
seats.  The  P.N.P.  had  caixlidates  in  every  constituency,  J.L.P.  in  30  districts. 


TABLE  3.  General  Election,  1955 


People’s  National  Party  .  245,750  50.50% 

Jamaica  Labour  Party  .  189,929  39.03% 

Independent  Candidates  .  24,089  4.95% 

Farmers’  Party  .  19,029  3.91% 

National  Labour  Party  .  6,004  1.23% 

People’s  Freedom  Movement  (Marxist)  .  1,737  .36% 

Bight  Party  .  108  .02% 


J.L.P.  contested  all  but  one  of  the  32  constituencies,  P.N.P.  had  candidates  in  all  districts. 


^Annual  Report,  Jamaica,  1955,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  pp.  39-40. 
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The  causes  of  this  two-party  aspect  of  the  Jamaican  political  system  are 
several: 

1)  Two  outstanding  personages  alone  have  led  each  of  the  two  major 
parties,  and  each  has  decisively  shaped  the  character  of  his  own 
party.  No  rival  of  comparable  stature  to  Bustamante  or  Manley 
has  appeared  to  lead  a  possible  third  mass  party. 

2 )  The  troubled  relations  between  Bustamante  and  Manley,  own  cousins, 
prevented  a  political  alliance  between  their  separate  followings  in 
the  1938-1943  period.  In  the  early  phase  of  party  development  P.N.P. 
did  not  succeed  in  becoming  the  political  arm  of  B.I.T.U.,  partly  for 
this  reason. 

3)  The  two  distinct  ideological  strands,  originally  represented  by  P.N.P 
and  B.I.T.U.,  enhanced  the  difBculty  of  fusing  the  two  groupings,  as 
did  their  different  class  composition.  P.N.P.  was  pre-eminently  a 
middle-class  party  advocating  an  independent,  self-governing  Ja¬ 
maica  with  drastic  modifications  proposed  in  its  capitalist  economy. 
B.I.T.U.  stuck  to  bread-and-butter  issues  of  trade  unionism  and  gave 
little  attention  to  related  political  questions.  B.I.T.U.  was  not  an 
active  participant  in  the  constitutional  agitation  in  the  war-time 
period.  Its  followers  were  chiefly  urban  and  agricultural  workers. 
Its  leaders  had  no  intellectual  pretensions  and  were  disinclined  to 
develop  even  an  approximation  of  a  “world  view.” 

4)  The  two  mass  parties  enjoyed  favourable  political  circumstances  in 
their  apprentice  periods  as  parliamentary  parties,  as  they  grew  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  pattern  of  a  single  majority  party  in  the  House, 
matched  by  a  single  opposition  party.  The  extension  of  the  minis¬ 
terial  system  was  gradual  (1945-1957),  and  facilitated  by  the  skilful 
leadership  of  British  Governor  Foot. 

5)  Third  parties  in  Jamaica  have  never  represented  sufficiently  broad 
interests  to  compete  successfully  against  the  two  established  parties. 
This  is  inherent  in  their  narrow  class  basis.  Their  weakness  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  two  such  entrants  in  the  1955  General  Election.  Planter 
interest  was  represented  in  the  Farmers  Party,  and  a  fraction  of  the 
trade  union  movement  in  the  National  Labour  Party,  formed  by  some 
of  the  expelled  leaders  of  the  P.N.P.  Both  polled  well  under  5  per 
cent  of  the  vote. 

Events  in  the  first  years  in  the  era  of  mass  politics  throw  further  light  on 
these  causal'  factors,  especially  the  crucial  relationship  between  Bustamante 
and  Manley.  Several  instances  occurred  when  Manley,  the  island’s  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  barrister,  appeared  in  the  public  lists  on  behalf  of  B.I.T.U. 

Even  before  its  formal  organization  when  Bustamante  was  arrested  by 
Governor  Denham’s  order  for  leading  the  amorphous  general  strike  shortly 
after  the  Frome  riots,  Manley  intervened.  Denham  was  persuaded  to  ap¬ 
point  an  investigating  committee,  and  the  dockworkers’  strike  was  success¬ 
fully  negotiated.  Bustamante  was  released,  chiefly  at  Manley’s  behest. 
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Shrewdly  aware  that  a  time  of  labour  turmoil  was  propitious  for  forming 
a  trade  union  on  a  permanent  basis,  Bustamante  moved  quickly.  He  became 
“Founder  and  Life  President”  of  the  appropriately  named  Bustamante  In¬ 
dustrial  Trade  Union.®*  Manley  served  as  its  legal  adviser.  From  many  parts 
of  the  island  workers  flocked  to  the  Bustamante  standard. 

A  similar  incident  arose  early  in  the  following  year.  Bustamante  resorted 
to  a  general  strike,  when  a  snag  occurred  in  his  ambitious  efforts  to  extend 
his  organization  to  the  Montego  Bay  dockworkers.  Denham’s  successor.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Arthur  Richards,  was  determined  to  crush  the  strike  and  declared  a 
slate  of  emergency.  Violence  would  be  met  with  violence,  he  warned.  Em¬ 
ployers  began  to  refuse  to  deal  with  B.I.T.U. 

Once  again  Manley  intervened.  He  induced  Richards  to  lift  the  emergency 
restrictions.  In  return  Manley  promised  there  would  be  no  further  labom: 
disturbances,  and  a  Trades  Union  Advisory  Council  was  to  be  established  to 
insure  more  democratic  union  practices.  B.I.T.U.  and  several  smaller  unions 
with  P.N.P.  sympathies  joined.  N.  N.  Nethersole,  P.N.P.  leader  second  only 
to  Manley,  was  chairman. 

Bustamante  chafed  under  the  necessity  of  co-operating  with  smaller  unions, 
which  the  T.U.A.C.  organization  assured  a  voice.  He  refused  to  modify 
B.I.T.U.’s  authoritarian  constitution.  At  the  end  of  1939  he  withdrew  his 
trade  union  from  the  Council. 

The  coming  of  the  second  World  War  created  a  new  situation  for  the  two 
Jamaican  leaders.  Initially  both  agreed  to  suspend  all  controversial  activities 
that  might  harass  the  Government.  As  the  war  dragged  on,  the  leader  of 
B.I.T.U.  became  restless.  When  Bustamante  called  a  waterfront  strike  at  the 
end  of  1940,  Governor  Richards,  employing  a  discretionary  interpretation 
of  the  emergency  Defence  Regulations,  quickly  interned  him.  Bustamante  de¬ 
parted  for  Up-Park  Camp,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  growing  number  of 
Jamaican  internees.®® 

Deprived  of  Bustamante’s  leadership,  the  future  of  B.I.T.U.  was  in  doubt. 
Manley  and  other  P.N.P.  leaders  assumed  active  charge,  after  Manley  had 
visited  its  interned  leader.  Party  members  led  by  Ken  Hill  worked  as  B.I.T.U. 
organizers. 

P.N.P.  persoimel  supervised  the  dramatic  strike  in  early  1941,  when  wage 
claims  for  B.I.T.U.  workers  on  the  sugar  estates  in  the  southeast  parish  of 
St.  Thomas  were  denied.  For  two  weeks  an  orderly  strike  was  conducted. 
The  sugar  manufacturers  capitulated  and  in  the  negotiations  with  Manley 
and  Nethersole  accepted  the  innovation  that  wage  rates  should  be  pegged 
to  the  cost  of  living. 

P.N.P.  leaders  were  active  in  the  Jamaican  Council  for  Civil  Liberties, 
formed  in  1941  to  agitate  for  the  release  of  the  war-time  internees.  Three 
thousand  persons  attended  a  mass  protest  meeting  in  Kingston  in  June. 

S^See  Abrahams  op.  cit.,  pp.  172  if. 

SBProminent  among  the  war-time  internees  was  W.  A.  Domingo,  one  of  the  expatriate 
founders  of  the  Jamaica  Progressive  League  of  New  York,  invited  to  Jamaica  by  Manley  to  aid 
in  P.N.P.  work.  As  soon  as  be  debarked,  he  was  whisked  away  to  the  detention  camp,  indicating 
the  excessive  nervousness  of  Government. 
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Pressure  against  Government  persisted.  The  following  February  Bustamante 
was  released. 

During  his  absence  the  P.N.P.  caretakers  had  built  up  an  effective  organiz¬ 
ing  staff.  But  Bustamante  would  countenance  no  rivals  to  his  authority,  and 
immediately  dissolved  the  de  facto  B.I.T.U.-P.N.P.  working  alliance. 

Relations  worsened  between  the  two  leaders,  as  Bustamante  scorned  the 
war-time  agitation  for  constitutional  progress  in  which  Manley  played  so 
prominent  a  role. 

Bustamante  had  been  briefly  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  P.N.P.  Group 
in  Kingston  in  1939,  but  it  could  scarcely  have  been  a  lasting  affinity.  To 
him  the  P.N.P.  objective  of  self-government  would  mean  “brown  man  rule” 
or  coloured  middle-class  government  for  Jamaica,  scarcely  a  palatable  pros¬ 
pect  for  the  heavily  black  membership  of  the  B.I.T.U.  As  an  instinctive  con¬ 
servative  he  deplored  the  mild  soci^sm  adopted  by  P.N.P.  in  1940.  The 
essential  atmosphere  of  a  P.N.P.  meeting,  serious  middle-class  intellectuals 
self-consciously  striving  to  introduce  a  rationalist  political  movement  in  Ja¬ 
maica,  could  hardly  be  congenial  to  Bustamante.  His  natural  preference  was 
for  spiur-of-the  moment  improvisation  and  skilful  mass  manipulation  to  achieve 
his  narrower  trade-unionist  objectives. 

4.  The  Leadership  Factor 
Precursors  to  Mass  Leaders 

Several  distinct  strands  of  popular  Negro  leadership  appeared  in  nine¬ 
teenth  century  Jamaica,  setting  certain  precedents  for  the  later  era  of  mass 
pohtics.  While  the  careers  of  Robert  Love,  Alexander  Bedward  and  Marcus 
Garvey  were  markedly  different,  each  was  an  impassioned  champion  of 
Negro  rights. 

Love  concentrated  on  realistic,  short-term  political  goals  for  Jamaican 
blacks.  Bedward  and  Garvey  struck  a  heavy  raciahst  note,  and  inspired  fan¬ 
atical  followings.  The  world-wide  scope  of  Garveys  “Negro  Peoples  of  the 
World”  was  grandiose. 

In  the  1890’s  during  the  hey-day  of  Crown  Colony  Government,  Love  in 
his  weekly,  the  Jamaica  Advocate,  argued  that  blacks  should  stand  for  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  Legislative  Council.  He  published  the  names  of  prominent  blacks 
that  he  considered  able  prospective  candidates.  The  fears  of  the  politically 
dominant  whites  were  thoroughly  aroused,  and  to  their  protests  against  his 
aggressive  campaign  and  sarcasm  concerning  “Loveism”,  he  replied:** 

Some  are  whispering  that  we  are  dangerous.  We  don’t  care  if  we  are.  We  love  the 

white  man  because  he  is  a  brother;  we  love  the  coloured  man  because  he  is  a  son;  we 

love  the  black  man  because  we  must  love  ourself. 

The  odds  were  heavily  against  Love.  In  1894  about  40,000  voters  of  the 
approximately  600,000  population  paid  the  small  property  tax  and  thus  con¬ 
stituted  the  electorate.  Love  persisted,  and  by  1906  had  won  a  seat  from  the 

36Abrahams,  op.  cit.,  p.  161.  (This  and  the  neoct  quotation  reprinted  by  permission 
of  the  Controller  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office). 
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predominately  white  and  coloured  St.  Andrew  constituency.  While  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Governor  and  his  nominated  majority  in  the  Council  remained  politi¬ 
cally  dominant,  the  blacks  began  to  have  an  awareness  of  their  own  political 
strength.  In  the  1920’s  the  blacks  outnumbered  the  whites  among  the  Coun¬ 
cil  s  electives. 

Contemporaneously  the  curious  messianic  leadership  of  Bedward,  the  black 
revivalist,  excited  a  large  and  devoted  following.  He  set  himself  up  as 
“bishop*  of  a  thriving  sect  and  baptized  thousands  of  his  followers  by  im¬ 
mersion  in  the  Hope  River  at  August  Town.  In  1895  Bedward  was  arrested 
and  tried  for  sedition.  Among  the  provocative  statements  attributed  to  him 
were  these  words:®'' 

Biethrenl  Hell  will  be  your  portion  if  you  do  not  rise  up  and  crush  the  white  mani 
The  time  is  comingl  There  will  be  a  white  wall  and  a  black  wall,  but  now  the  black 
wall  is  becoming  bigger  than  the  white,  and  we  must  knock  the  white  wall  downi 
The  white  wall  has  oppressed  us  for  years:  now  we  must  oppress  the  white  wall.  The 
Government  passes  laws  that  oppress  the  black  people.  Tney  take  their  money  out 
of  their  pockets,  rob  them  of  their  bread,  and  they  do  nothing  for  it  .  .  .  The  only 
thing  that  can  save  you  is  the  August  Town  healing  stream. 

The  trial  judge  declared  Bedward  insane  and  ordered  him  to  an  asylum. 
His  followers  remained  loyal  and  when  he  was  released,  flocked  back  to 
their  “prophet”.  In  present-day  Jamaica  a  few  Bedwardites  keep  his  memory 
alive. 

Of  the  three  leaders  Garvey  was  indisputably  the  greatest.  Bom  in  Ja¬ 
maica  in  1887,  Garvey  later  migrated  to  the  United  States,  became  an  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Booker  T.  Washington  and  there  launched  his  Universal  Negro  Im¬ 
provement  Association.  Beyond  its  objective  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
Negroes  everywhere,  the  UNI  A  specifically  encouraged  their  return  to  Africa 
in  large  numbers  and  the  freeing  of  Africa  from  white  control.  Within  a  short 
time  his  movement  had  attracted  over  six  million  supporters. 

Garvey’s  recent  American  biographer,  Edmund  Cronon,  has  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  assessment  in  Black  Moses^^  of  his  dramatic  success. 

His  pecubar  gift  of  oratorv,  a  combination  of  bombast  and  stirring  heroics,  awaken¬ 
ed  fires  of  Negro  nationalism  that  have  yet  to  be  extinguished.  Garvey  attracted  at¬ 
tention  chiefly  because  he  put  into  powerful  ringing  phrases  the  secret  thoughts  of 
the  Negro  world.  He  told  his  listeners  what  they  most  wanted  to  hear  —  that  a 
black  sldn  was  not  a  badge  of  shame  but  rather  a  glorious  symbol  of  national  great¬ 
ness.  He  promised  a  Negro  nation  in  the  African  homeland  that  would  be  the  marvel 
of  the  modem  world.  He  pointed  to  Negro  triumphs  in  the  past  and  described  in 
glowing  syllables  the  glories  of  the  future  .  .  .  Garvey’s  program  was  strongly 

emotional,  fiercely  chauvinistic  and  bitterly  protestant  in  character.  This  latter-day 
Moses  achieved  little  in  the  way  of  permanent  improvement  for  his  people,  but  he  did 
help  to  point  out  the  fires  that  smolder  in  the  Negro  world. 

In  1920  a  throng  of  representatives  of  “the  Negro  peoples  of  the  world” 
convened  in  New  York,  and  Garvey  was  elected  Provisional  President  of 
Africa.  But  his  movement  grew  too  rapidly,  gangsters  infiltrated  the  Black 
Star  Line  inaugurated  to  take  Negroes  back  to  Africa  and  Garvey  himself 
eventually  went  to  jail  for  using  the  United  States’  mails  to  defraud  investors 
in  his  shipping  company.  Upon  his  release  he  was  expelled  from  the  country. 

»7Ibid.,  p.  162. 

SSBlock  Moses,  Edmund  David  Cronon,  University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
1955,  p.  4.  Reprinted  with  permission  of  the  copyright  owners,  the  Regents  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 
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Returning  to  Jamaica  in  1928  Garvey  attempted  to  rebuild  his  movement 
there.  The  following  year  Kingston  played  host  to  the  Sixth  International 
Convention  of  the  Negro  Peoples  of  the  World,  and  thousands  of  Jamaicans 
turned  out  to  witness  a  remarkable  street  procession  by  UNIA  delegates. 
Cronon  writes  that,  “Jamaican  Negroes,  like  their  American  cousins  before 
them,  were  visibly  impressed  with  the  various  units  of  the  association  —  the 
smart  marching  bands,  the  elegantly  uniformed  African  Legion,  the  neat 
Black  Cross  Nurses,  the  Universal  Motor  Corps,  and  the  many  delegates  in 
their  richly  coloured  robes.  At  long  last  Marcus  Garvey  was  received  with 
honour  by  the  Negro,  coloured  and  white  aristocracy  of  his  homeland.  The 
serious  black  man  with  the  burning  ideas  on  Negro  deliverance  had  come 
a  long  way  from  the  obscurity  of  St.  Ann’s  Bay”.*® 

Despite  the  evident  recognition  by  the  Jamaican  masses  of  his  magnetic 
appeal,  Garvey’s  subsequent  attempts  to  enter  local  politics  failed.  He  was 
defeated  for  a  seat  on  the  Legislative  Council,  and  his  attempt  to  organize 
a  Jamaican  People’s  Party  proved  abortive.  Local  politicians  feared  the 
prospect  of  his  competition  and  opposed  him  strongly.  The  period  of  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  was  a  decade  ahead. 

Garvey’s  vision  of  Negro  improvement  remained  an  inspiring  force  in 
Jamaican  politics.  In  1952  the  legislature  passed  a  resolution  recommending 
that  his  birthday  become  a  public  hoUday  in  Jamaica.  He  was  acclaimed  as 
the  father  of  political  parties  and  as  a  man  who  had  “done  more  in  making 
the  coloured  people  of  Jamaica  discover  themselves  than  any  other  man 
before  him”.^® 

The  depth  of  Bustamante’s  mass  appeal,  especially  in  the  period  1938- 
1944,  placed  him  firmly  in  the  Bedward-Garvey  tradition.  In  Jamaican  poli¬ 
tics  Bustamante  is  the  archtypical  charismatic  leader.^^  Manley  represents  a 
newer  phenomenon  in  West  Indian  politics:  the  intellectual  in  politics,  the 
advocate  of  an  ordered,  rationalist  solution  to  the  political  and  economic 
problems  of  a  depressed  colonial  people. 

Both  Bustamante  and  Manley  became  politically  identified  with  a  social 
section  other  than  their  own.  Bustamante  as  a  money-lender  and  speculator 
belonged  to  the  middle  stratum  of  Jamaican  society,  yet  became  the  political 
favourite  of  the  black  masses.  Manley,  who  was  a  member  of  the  dominant 
class  as  a  leading  barrister,  bearing  the  high ,  prestige  of  a  King’s  Counsel, 
became  the  founder  of  a  predominantly  middle  class  political  movement. 
The  particular  leadership  talents  of  both  fitted  their  respective  clienteles. 

Bustamante’s  magnetic  appeal  to  the  masses  flowed  from  his  impressive 
physical  statiire,  his  use  of  oratorical  pyrotechnics  to  arouse  his  listeners  to 

89/bjd.,  p.  151. 

*oibid.,  p.  218. 

iiThe  classical  statement  on  charismatic  authority  was  made  by  the  German  sociologist. 
Max  Weber.  See  From  Max  Weber:  Essays  in  Sociology,  H.  H.  Berth  and  C.  Wright  Mills, 
Oxford  University  Press,  New  York,  1946,  Chapter  IX.  Its  relevance  to  Jamaican  politics  is 
discussed  in  the  Smith  manuscript,  op.  cit. 
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a  pitch  of  emotional  frenzy,  his  earthiness  which  seemed  but  a  larger  pro¬ 
jection  of  his  followers,  his  physical  courage  in  times  of  stress  and  his  shrewd¬ 
ness  in  sensing  and  mastering  a  particular  political  tide.  There  was,  too,  his 
overweening  self-confidence  in  manipulating  his  followers,  expressed  in  the 
boast  that  Aey  “would  vote  for  a  dog,”  if  he  so  directed. 

Manleys  background  was  in  sharp  contrast.  He  attended  Oxford  and 
earned  high  honours  at  Cray’s  Inn  in  London  immediately  after  the  first 
World  War.  His  reputation  in  the  legal  profession,  quickly  established  in 
Jamaica,  was  extended  to  England,  when  in  a  famous  case  he  successfully 
defended  a  Jamaican  charged  with  murder. 

In  1936  he  founded  Jamaica  Welfare,  a  voluntary  co-operative  agency  with 
a  wide  range  of  functions,  including  the  encouragement  of  cottage  industries. 

It  was  financed  by  an  assessment  of  one  cent  for  each  bunch  of  bananas  1 
exported  from  the  island,  to  which  Mr.  Zemurray  of  the  United  Fruit  Com-  ' 
pany  had  agreed.^^  It  became  a  model  for  similar  agencies  in  other  West 
Indian  territories  and  later  was  absorbed  by  the  Jamaican  Government. 

To  Jamaican  politics  in  1938  Manley  brought  a  first-rate  mind,  a  com¬ 
prehensive  diagnosis  and  remedy  for  Jamaica’s  ills  based  on  Fabian  Socialist 
postulates  and  a  marked  ability  in  presenting  this  prescription  in  a  polished 
oratorical  style.  A  certain  aloofness  and  reserved  manner  did  not  antagonize 
his  middle  class  following. 

In  the  subsequent  decade  of  political  struggle  a  shift  occurred  in  the 
leadership  style  of  each  man.*® 

Bustamante  attained  the  pinnacle  of  his  mass  popularity  in  the  agitational 
phase  before  1944.  He  was  superb  in  marshalling  his  forces  for  a  foray 
against  a  recalcitrant  employer  or  as  the  vocal  leader  of  a  protest  march 
of  the  unemployed.  An  elaborate  organizational  apparatus  to  keep  his  B.I.T.U. 
followers  in  line  was  unnecessary;  it  sufficed  for  them  to  know  that  Busta¬ 
mante  was  their  Life  President. 

When  political  activity  moved  into  conventional  channels  in  1944,  a  gradual 
subsiding  occurred  in  this  mass  adulation.  Bustamante  entered  the  political  ■ 
arena  with  his  Labour  Party,  won  an  overwhelming  victory  in  the  first  Gen¬ 
eral  Election  and  entered  Ae  House  as  majority  leader.  In  1953  he  became 
Jamaica’s  first  Chief  Minister  and  head  of  a  responsible  executive. 

Agitational  skills  now  had  to  be  supplemented  by  administrative  ability. 
The  creation  of  a  positive  programme  of  national  economic  development 
became  more  important  than  the  attainment  of  short-term  trade  unionist 
objectives.  Flamboyance  in  political  style  was  less  attuned  to  a  relatively 
quiet  House  composed  of  experienced  politicians  than  it  had  been  to  street- 
comer  rallies. 

Gradually  a  certain  public  disenchantment  accompanied  this  differenti¬ 
ation  in  Bustamante’s  political  role.  This  was  reflected  in  the  declining  elec¬ 
toral  strength  of  his  Labour  Party  in  the  General  Elections  of  1949  and  1955. 

*~Man  of  Destiny,  issued  by  the  People’s  National  Party,  The  City  Printery,  Kingston,  Ja- 
matica,  1955,  Chapter  Two. 

43Sinith  manuscript,  op.  cit..  Parts  5  and  6. 
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After  the  P.N.P.  became  the  majority  Party,  Bustamante  was  in  semi-retire¬ 
ment  from  politics. 

Under  such  routinization,  charismatic  leadership  appeals  may  diminish. 

But  they  are  unlikely  to  be  extinguished  within  a  single  generation.  Periodic¬ 
ally,  especially  at  campaign  time,  Bustamante  has  been  able  to  deploy  his 
previous  political  magic  and  galvanize  his  mass  following  into  support  of 
his  party.  The  new  dimension  of  Federation  politics  has  reactivated  his  poli¬ 
tical  energies,  as  he  senses  a  fresh  opportunity  to  crush  his  P.N.P.  opposition 
and  drive  them  from  the  Government.  Bustamante  is  always  more  impres¬ 
sive  when  on  the  political  offensive,  slashing  at  his  opponents;  less  so,  when 
he  is  entrusted  with  initiating  constructive  governmental  policies. 

At  the  same  time  Manley  softened  his  heavily  intellectual  approach  to 
[  politics,  the  earmark  of  his  early  leadership  of  the  P.N.P.  His  party’s  poor 
showing  in  1944  and  his  own  failure  to  win  a  House  seat  indicated  a  tepid 
reaction  by  a  politically  inexperienced  Jamaican  electorate  to  a  complicated 
programme  of  nationalization  of  certain  segments  of  the  insular  economy. 
With  some  discomfiture  Manley  adjusted  himself  to  the  rough-and-tumble  of 
Jamaican  politics. 

Simultaneously,  as  the  original  middle  class  base  of  P.N.P.  was  enlarged 
to  include  many  blacks  from  the  lower  class,  Manley’s  relationship  to  his 
party  changed.  As  a  political  personage  he  began  to  acquire  heroic  dimen¬ 
sions.  No  one  could  rival  his  claim  to  the  title  of  “father  of  the  nation.” 
Reverential  awe  represents  the  typical  response  of  the  P.N.P.  rank-and-file 
to  their  esteemed  Leader.  The  political  declarations  by  party  activists  at 
P.N.P.  Group  meetings,  regardless  of  their  specific  content,  are  invariably 
;  interspersed  with  encomiums  to  the  esteemed  “Norman  Washington  Manley.” 
i  A  genuine  emotional  fervour  invests  these  interjections. 

This  developing  hero-image  was  specifically  augmented  by  the  party 
leadership  in  the  1955  election.  A  highly  eulogistic  brochure,  “Man  of  Des- 
j  tiny,”  placing  Manley’s  contributions  to  public  life  in  the  most  favourable 
'  light,  was  widely  circulated  during  that  campaign. 

Within  their  respective  party  organizations  both  Bustamante  and  Manley 
enjoy  an  absolute  pre-eminence.  No  secondary  figure  even  approaches  them 
in  prestige  and  authority.  Each  is  the  key  figure  on  the  Central  Executive 
which  governs  each  party.  In  every  election  they  polarize  the  electorate,  and 
it  is  to  their  campaign  philippics  that  the  voting  masses  most  carefully  at¬ 
tend. 

There  are  differences  of  emphasis  in  the  two  relationships.  Manley  may 
be  said  to  be  less  autocratic  in  dealing  with  his  secondary  tier  of  leaders 
in  P.N.P.  It  is  significant  that  it  was  in  P.N.P.  that  the  most  serious  internal 
fracture  occurred.  In  1952  Manley  resolved  a  prolonged  challenge  to  his 
control  by  expelling  four  left-wing  leaders  of  his  party.  He  quickly  healed 
the  breach  and  led  his  reintegrated  party  to  victory  in  1955.  Bustamante’s 
tight  control  of  the  J.L.P.  apparatus  is  intermittently  relaxed  if  there  is  a 
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slackening  in  his  own  interest  in  party  affairs,  but  it  can  be  very  quickly  f 
and  unequivocally  reasserted. 

5.  Factional  Rivalries 

In  the  first  decade  of  Jamaican  party  development  the  most  striking  dif-  } 
ference  between  the  two  mass  parties  was  their  varying  degree  of  ideological  ' 
content.  > 

Ideology  was  a  central  concern  to  P.N.P.  with  two  overlapping  but  dis¬ 
tinct  strands:  the  goal  of  national  independence  in  the  form  of  Dominion  sta-  i 
tus  and  partial  nationalization  of  the  economy  to  loosen  the  hold  of  foreign 
corporations.  Factional  differentiation  within  P.N.P.  occurred  over  the  ap¬ 
propriate  emphasis  to  be  accorded  these  two  objectives  and  in  the  post-war 
period  the  relevance  of  the  second  objective  to  Jamaican  conditions.  The 
dominant  moderates  stressed  the  attainment  of  self-government.  An  aggres¬ 
sive  left-wing  faction  with  a  Marxist  approach  to  politics  favoured  a  primary 
emphasis  on  socialism.  Manley,  though  pre-eminently  a  nationalist,  sought 
to  play  a  mediatory  role  between  the  two  groups. 

In  contrast  J.L.P.  gave  little  attention  to  the  formulation  of  a  coherent 
political  programme.  A  charistmatically-oriented  party  such  as  J.L.P.  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  have  a  firm  commitment  to  an  elaborate  political 
programme.  Indeed  the  very  diffuseness  of  the  J.L.P.  programme,  piecemeal 
policies  for  improved  working  conditions,  was  a  political  asset  in  uniting  a 
politically  inexperienced  mass  that  would  have  been  confused  and  divided 
by  a  precise  prescription  for  overhauling  the  Jamaican  economy.  Thus  at 
its  inception  in  1943  J.L.P.  was  free  to  concentrate  on  the  electoral  struggle 
for  power  and  control  of  Government.  Whatever  factional  groupings  were 
permitted  to  develop  beneath  the  surface  of  Bustamante’s  domination  cen¬ 
tred  around  the  control  of  the  secondary  tier  of  leadership.  Most  importantly 
tliis  control  would  determine  which  faction  ultimately  inherited  the  mantle 
of  Bustamante’s  leadership. 

The  Purge  of  the  P.N.P.’s  '‘Leftists' 

The  culmination  of  the  factional  rivalry  within  P.N.P.  came  in  1952.  It 
had  been  an  intermittent  feature  of  P.N.P.  deliberations  since  its  original 
emphasis  on  self-government  had  been  coupled  in  1940  with  the  advocacy  of 
socialism.  While  tlie  conflict  had  been  conducted  within  an  ideological  frame¬ 
work,  it  had  gradually  become  a  power  struggle  between  two  groups  for 
ultimate  control  of  the  party.  Indeed  in  the  retrospect  of  subsequent  politi¬ 
cal  events,  the  power  aspect  appears  to  many  observers  to  outweigh  the 
ideological  dispute.  After  the  1952  purge  fissures  in  the  deposed  leftist  group 
quickly  developed,  disclosing  the  tenuousness  of  their  previous  linkage. 

The  left  wing  was  led  by  the  so-called  “Four-H’s”:  Ken  Hill,  chairman 
of  the  trade  union  affiliate  of  P.N.P.,  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  and  a 
popular  P.N.P  mayor  of  Kingston;  his  brother,  Frank,  an  able  journalist; 
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Richard  Hart,  attorney,  an  intellectual  sensitive  to  the  magnetic  pull  of 
Moscow  with  a  strong  Marxist  orientation;  and  Arthur  Henry,  a  lesser  trade 
union  functionary. 

Their  principal  centre  of  influence  was  the  T.U.C.  But  their  range  of  poli¬ 
tical  activity  extended  throughout  the  party,  and  in  its  early  days  they  had 
been  especially  successful  in  organizing  local  party  Groups. 

It  would  be  mistaken  to  depict  the  internal  party  role  of  the  Four  H  s  as 
that  of  a  highly  unified  and  unyielding  bloc  throughout  the  period  1940- 
1952.  Yet  the  left-wing  designation,  implying  an  impatience  with  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  moderates  to  eschew  fundamental  economic  reforms,  is  justified. 
Subsequent  events  suggest  that  Hart  was  the  only  doctrinaire  Marxist 
among  the  Four  H’s  and  that  the  others  had  merely  a  temporary  flirtation 
with  radical  ideology. 

The  ultimate  breach  was  precipitated  by  an  internal  dispute  within  the 
T.U.C.  Executive,  which  quickly  spread  to  the  parent  party  organization.^ 
In  November  1951,  two  restive  members  of  the  T.U.C.  Executive,  Organizers 
Thossie  Kelly  and  Wellington  McPherson,  resigned  from  their  official  posts 
and  announced  the  formation  of  a  new  rival  union,  the  National  Labour 
Congress.  Party  Leader  Manley  made  attempts  to  mediate  the  T.U.C.  dis¬ 
pute.  T.U.C.  Chairman  Hill  scorned  any  reconciliation  and  demanded  that 
P.N.P.  expel  Kelly  and  McPherson  for  disruptively  organizing  a  new  com¬ 
petitor  to  the  party’s  established  trade  union  affiliate. 

Within  a  month  the  powerful  P.N.P.  faction  hostile  to  the  Four-H’s  coim- 
tered  with  a  broadside  against  the  T.U.C.  Executive.  The  Four-H’s  were 
charged  with  disseminating  Communist  doctrine  in  a  party  affiliate  and 
themselves  constituting  a  Communist  cell  within  the  P.N.P.  Such  activity 
was  alleged  to  violate  earlier  party  declarations  prohibiting  the  advocacy 
of  ideas  other  than  the  officially  sanctioned  party  programme.^®  'These  seri¬ 
ous  accusations  were  levelled  by  a  small  group  of  long-time  Party  wheel- 
horses:  Dr.  Ivan  Lloyd,  Wills  Isaacs,  Florizel  Glasspole  and  Vivian  Blake. 
Three  of  these  persons  were  destined  later  to  become  Government  Minis¬ 
ters,  when  P.N.P.  won  power  in  1955,  and  Blake  became  a  leading  adviser 
to  the  Manley  Government. 

A  full-scale  Party  inquiry  into  both  sets  of  charges  was  instituted.  'The 
investigatory  Tribunal  was  composed  of  top-ranking  Party  members  holding 
a  somewhat  centrist  position  between  the  two  contending  factions,  includ¬ 
ing  Manley  as  Chairman,  Deputy  Leader  N.  N.  Nethersole  and  Party  Secre¬ 
tary  V.  L.  Arnett.  It  became  quickly  apparent  that  a  disposition  of  the 

44This  account  is  based  on  "OflBcial  Abridgment  of  Evidence  and  Findings  Issued  by  the 
P.N.P.  Probe  Tribunal,”  published  in  Public  Opinion,  March  8  and  15,  1952,  and  conversa¬ 
tions  with  several  of  the  principals. 

45In  1948  when  the  P.N.P.  was  under  attack  from  the  Kingston  Gleaner  for  its  alleged 
preference  for  Communism  and  the  use  of  violence,  the  Party  Executive,  including  the  Hill 
brothers  and  Richard  Hart,  issued  a  public  declaration.  They  insisted  that  the  P.N.P.  was 
emphatically  not  a  Communistic  organization  and  expressly  prohibited  the  formation  of  any 
secret  cells  within  the  Party.  At  the  time  they  foreswore  the  "use  of  force  at  violence  in  poll- 
Ucal  affairs."  Public  Opinion,  May  22,  1948. 
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charges  against  the  Four-H’s  was  the  principal  question  at  issue,  and  that 
the  inquiry  represented  a  final  show-down  between  the  two  groups. 

The  Probe  Tribunal  heard  testimony  in  the  next  two  months  that  bordered 
on  the  melodramatic.  McPherson,  under  attack  from  the  T.U.C.  Executive, 
had  supplied  the  faction  opposed  to  the  Four-H’s  with  most  of  its  ammu¬ 
nition.  He  recalled  attending  in  1947  a  study  class  organized  under  T.U.C. 
auspices  by  Arthur  Henry,  which  he  claimed  used  documents  following  a 
standard  Communist  Party  “line.” 

'These  dociiments,  which  quickly  became  a  cause  celebre,  had  allegedly 
been  prepared  by  a  somewhat  mysterious  Doctor  Lewis,  an  Englishman  and 
Government  physician  employed  at  near-by  Port  Royal,  and  his  wife,  who 
had  joined  the  T.U.C.  Educational  Committee,  of  which  the  Four  H’s  were 
members.  Lewis  had  allegedly  advocated  the  formation  of  a  secretly  or¬ 
ganized  Marxist  group  to  perform  the  classic  function  of  penetrating  the 
bourgeois  nationalist  party  (P.N.P.)  in  anticipation  that  such  a  group  would 
eventually  be  able  to  oust  the  established  middle  class  leadership  of  the 
party.*® 

In  their  refutation  the  Four  H’s  insisted  that  they  had  found  the  study 
lessons  prepared  by  the  Lewises  “unusable”  and  that  they  had  been  stuffed 
away  in  a  drawer  in  the  T.U.C.  office  and  had  not  been  subsequently  used. 
For  his  part  Henry  declared  that  the  study  classes  had  been  openly  organ¬ 
ized  and  “with  innocent  purpose.” 

The  Tribunal’s  findings  went  against  the  Four  H’s.  'They  included  the 
following  points:  1)  that  between  1947  and  1948  a  secret  Marxist-Communist 
group  had  been  set  up  inside  the  Party,  whose  leaders  were  the  Four  H’s; 
2)  that  in  1948  Henry  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Hills  and  Hart  had  en¬ 
gaged  in  teaching  Communist  doctrine  and  disseminating  Communist  prop¬ 
aganda,  contrary  to  Party  policy;  and  3)  that  Henry  had  been  guilty  of 
“improper  and  blasphemous”  conduct  in  administering  an  oath  to  his  fol¬ 
lowers  on  a  gun  and  a  copy  of  the  Communist  Manifesto  to  overthrow  exist¬ 
ing  society  with  those  weapons.*^  'The  resignation  of  the  Four  H’s  from 
P.N.P.  was  recommended  by  the  Tribunal. 

In  April  1952,  a  special  all-Party  conference  was  summoned  to  hear  a 
report  from  the  Probe  Tribunal.  A  stormy  ten-hour  session  ensued,  with 
many  supporters  of  the  Four  H’s  audibly  in  attendance. 

Manley  in  a  public  speech  indicated  why  his  long  indecisiveness  toward 
his  party’s  competing  factions  had  been  finally  resolved.  He  averred  that  as 
long  as  he  thought  the  Four  H’s  were  “merely  young  leftist  socialists,”  he 
had  resisted  all  attempts  based  on  suspicions  alone  to  brand  them  “Com¬ 
munist”.*®  But  the  incriminating  documents  used  by  the  T.U.C.  study  group 

40In  one  of  the  documents  in  question,  the  statement  was  made  that  "at  some  stage  of  the 
movement  for  freedom  of  a  colonial  coimtry  •  •  •  (a  Communist  group)  may  be  part  of  a 
general  ‘National  Party’  which  embraces  other  classes  also  struggling  for  independence.”  Of¬ 
ficial  Abridgment,  op.  cit.  In  the  Jamaican  context  this  clearly  meant  P.N.P. 

*iPublic  Opinion,  March  15,  1952. 

48PuhUc  Opinion,  April  5,  1952. 
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had  finally  convinced  him  of  the  necessity  of  strong  disciplinary  action.  His 
unequivocal  statement  influenced  the  Conference  to  approve  Ae  ouster  of 
the  Four  H’s,  although  the  supportive  vote,  128-75,  was  not  overwhelming. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Four  H’s  cannot  be  understood  apart  from  the  subtle 
personal  relationships  among  the  party’s  top  leaders.  The  disciplinary  action 
was  taken  against  leaders  associated  with  P.N.P.  since  its  earliest  days,  who 
had  made  major  contributions  to  its  development  and  growth.  It  brought 
to  an  end  a  long  period  of  delay  and  temporizing  by  Manley,  who  was  in¬ 
creasingly  aware  how  much  electoral  damage  persisting  public  attacks  on 
the  “red  fringe”  of  P.N.P.  accomplished.  Finally  he  seemed  to  have  become 
convinced  that  his  own  future  control  of  the  party  was  being  challenged 
by  the  leftist  faction,  Manley  proceeded  cautiously,  insisting  on  a  meticu¬ 
lously  detailed,  legalistic  inquiry  in  which  the  accused  would  have  full  op¬ 
portunity  to  rebut  the  charges  against  them.  But  the  difficulties  he  must 
have  faced  in  remaining  neutral  in  such  a  position  must  have  been  immense. 

The  political  consequences  of  the  P.N.P.  “purge”  were  multiple.  Four  of 
the  most  important  of  these  were  as  follows:  1)  Manley’s  own  prestige  with¬ 
in  P.N.P.  was  strengthened,  as  it  was  demonstrated  that  an  intellectual  in 
politics  could  develop  skill  in  defending  his  own  power  position;  2)  it  pre¬ 
cipitated  the  withdrawal  of  the  T.U.C.  from  P.N.P.  affiliation,  forcing  the 
P.N.P.  to  recoup  this  loss  by  organizing  a  new  union,  the  National  Workers 
Union,  which  fairly  quickly  became  B.I.T.U.’s  major  competitor;  3)  it  provok¬ 
ed  the  formation  of  two  splinter  parties  from  P.N.P.  —  the  National  Labour 
Party,  led  by  Ken  Hill,  and  the  avowedly  Marxist  People’s  Freedom  Move¬ 
ment,  led  by  Richard  Hart  and  the  labour  leader,  Ferdinand  Smith,  neither 
of  these  groups  making  an  impressive  showing  in  the  1955  General  Election; 
and  4)  the  removal  of  the  left-wing  canker  from  P.N.P.  was  doubtless  a 
major  factor  in  its  winning  its  widest  public  support  and  becoming  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Party  in  1955. 

Incipient  Bifactionalism 

At  present  a  rudimentary  bifactionalism  can  be  observed  at  the  secondary 
level  of  leadership  in  both  parties.  As  the  two  giants  of  the  mass  parties  ap¬ 
proach  the  final  years  of  their  active  political  careers  with  Bustamante  75 
years  old  and  Manley  66,  their  would-be  successors  are  already  jousting  for 
position.  In  neither  party  is  there  a  single  heir  designate  enjoying  the  benison 
of  the  retiring  leader.  In  1957-58  this  rivalry  was  exacerbated  by  the  pros¬ 
pect  that  Bustamante  and  Manley  might  seek  Federal  office.  It  receded  only 
sli^tly  when  both  leaders  spumed  the  Federal  arena  and  remained  in  active 
control  of  their  local  parties. 

In  the  P.N.P.  ideological  differences  no  longer  distinguish  the  several  con¬ 
tenders  for  succession  to  Manley’s  leadership,  since  all  are  committed  to  the 
implementation  of  the  present  P.N.P.  programme  of  national  economic  de¬ 
velopment.  Within  the  group  which  led  the  attack  on  the  Four  H’s,  Glasspole 
and  Isaacs  emerged  as  the  main  rivals  for  eventual  control  of  P.N.P.  In  1956- 
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57  before  Manley  had  announced  his  Federal  intentions,  both  men  cast  long* 
ing  eyes  at  the  prize  of  Chief  Minister,  if  Manley  went  to  the  Federal  House. 

Both  Classpole  and  Isaacs  hold  strong  positions  within  the  Party  hier¬ 
archy  and  Government.  Glasspole’s  political  background  is  varied.  An  ener¬ 
getic  trade  union  organizer  in  the  post-’38  period,  he  had  played  a  leading 
role  in  forming  the  National  Workers’  Union  after  T.U.G.  ^saffiliated  from 
P.N.P.  in  the  1952  purge  crisis.  In  the  P.N.P.  Government  he  has  served  suc¬ 
cessively  as  head  of  the  ministries  of  Labour  and  Education.  As  Leader  of 
the  House  from  1955  he  was  frequently  his  party’s  parliamentary  spokesman. 

Isaacs,  as  the  party’s  leading  spellbinder,  has  an  enthusiastic  following 
among  the  party  rank  and  file.  In  1957  he  moved  up  to  the  second  vice-presi¬ 
dency  in  the  party  organization,  a  symptom  of  his  expanding  influence.  Since 
1955  he  was  proved  an  aggressive  and  articulate  Minister  of  Trade  and  Indus¬ 
try.  An  ardent  nationalist  and  widely  known  for  his  open  hostility  to  Jamaican 
membership  in  Federation,  his  power  position  has  improved  as  anti-Federa- 
tion  sentiment  increased.  In  1959  Isaacs  accompanied  Manley  to  the  dra¬ 
matic  January  meeting  of  the  Regional  Council  of  Ministers  at  Federal  head¬ 
quarters  in  Trinidad,  when  the  two  Jamaicans  walked  out  in  protest  against 
the  strictures  of  their  own  Federal  party’s  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Grantley  Adams 
of  Barbados.*®  Due  to  Manley’s  hold  over  P.N.P.,  the  closeness  of  his  re¬ 
lationship  to  either  of  the  two  rivals  provides  a  rough  indicator  of  their  rela¬ 
tive  power  ranking  within  the  party. 

The  internal  situation  in  P.N.P.  is  further  complicated  by  another  potential 
heir  to  Manley’s  leadership,  whose  claim  has  been  overshadowed  by  the 
Glasspole-lsaacs  rivalry.  Dr.  Lloyd,  another  of  the  principals  in  the  action 
against  the  Four  H’s  in  1952.  Long  a  party  stalwart,  Lloyd  in  1957  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  important  post  of  Minister  of  Home  Affairs.  In  1957  Isaacs 
defeated  him  for  the  second  vice-presidency  of  the  party.  Later  he  somewhat 
quixotically  resigned  as  fourth  vice-president,  though  he  remained  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Central  Executive  as  a  representative  of  the  P.N.P.  parliamentary 
group. 

A  land  of  bifurcation  has  also  arisen  on  the  J.L.P.  Central  Executive.  In 
tliis  instance  the  groupings  appear  to  be  based  on  the  trade  unionist  and 
parliamentary  wings  of  the  party,  although  such  a  differentiation  is  blurred 
when  a  few  of  the  trade  unionist  leaders  simultaneously  hold  House  seats. 
Among  the  group  based  primarily  on  the  Party  bureaucracy  and  the  J.L.P. 
parliamentary  delegation  are:  Madame  Rose  Leon,  who  as  chairman  of  the 
Party  Executive  has  modified  an  originally  strongly  charismatic  party  by 
a  sharp  attention  to  organizational  detail  and  systemization,  who  in  the 
second  Bustamante  Government  was  the  first  West  Indian  woman  to  hold 
a  ministerial  post  and  who  is  always  a  top-ranking  campaigner  at  General 
Elections  due  to  her  reputation  as  a  most  astringent  excoriator  of  the  op¬ 
position;  M.H.R.  Edwin  Allen,  who  from  1959  constituted  an  almost  one 

49The  Political  Reporter,  Kingston  Gleaner,  January  18  and  February  8,  1959. 
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man  Opposition  to  the  P.N.P.  Government  as  a  prime  mover  of  adverse 
motions;  and  Party  Secretary  D.  C.  Tavares. 

The  leader  of  the  second,  essentially  trade  union,  faction  in  the  Party  com¬ 
mand  is  Hugh  Shearer,  Island  Supervisor  of  B.I.T.U.  and  Bustamantes  heir 
designate  in  that  organization,  but  simultaneously  an  M.H.R.  with  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  occasional  effective  speeches  against  the  Opposition.  Thus  far 
Shearer  has  not  indicated  a  strong  interest  in  becoming  Party  Leader  upon 
Bustamante’s  retirement.  Also  usually  associated  with  the  second  faction  is 
Deputy  Party  Leader  Donald  Sangster,  who  served  as  Jamaica’s  first  native 
Finance  Minister  in  1953  and  in  1955  became  second  in  command  in  B.I.T.U. 
These  groupings  may  prove  somewhat  transient,  and  their  present  fluctuat¬ 
ing  influence  as  Bustamante’s  counsel  cannot  be  accurately  assessed  by  an 
outside  observer.®” 

It  is  certain  these  factional  groupings  will  assume  steadily  more  importance 
as  the  retirement  of  Bustamante  and  Manley  grows  nearer.  Whoever  event¬ 
ually  assumes  the  role  of  Party  Leader  will  in  each  instance  require  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  time  to  consolidate  Iris  position.  It  is  not  a  certainty  that 
the  losers  in  the  internal  power  struggle  in  each  party  can  be  successfully 
placated  and  persuaded  to  play  a  subordinate  role  to  the  new  Leader.  It 
will  be  a  crucial  testing  time  for  Jamaican  parties. 

6.  Party  CoNSirrunoNs;  Appearance  and  Reality 

A  strong  centripetal  force  is  internally  operative  in  both  parties.  It  consti¬ 
tutes  their  single  most  important  organizational  characteristic.  The  Party 
Leaders  and  their  immediate  retinue  of  advisers  remain  the  decisive  inte¬ 
grative  influence  in  these  highly  personalist  parties.  The  lesser  organizational 
bodies  at  the  national,  constituency  and  local  levels,  provided  by  the  con¬ 
stitutions  of  the  two  parties,  serve  primarily  as  instruments  for  transmitting 
the  wishes  of  the  central  party  leadership.  Due  to  Manley’s  somewhat  less 
autocratic  temperament,  the  subordinate  organs  in  P.N.P.  are  doubtless  more 
significant  than  in  J.L.P. 

The  P.N.P.  had  habitually  devoted  far  more  attention  to  organizational 
detail  than  the  charismatically  oriented  J.L.P.  Its  initial  constitution,  adopted 
in  1938,  provided  for  the  creation  of  an  elaborate  Group  structiure  at  the 
grass-roots  level  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  Initially  the  Groups  were 
to  be  utilized  for  indoctrination  in  party  goals.  After  1944  they  additionally 
provided  a  suitable  mechanism  for  conducting  popular  elections  to  the 
national  House  of  Representatives  and  the  fourteen  Parish  Councils. 

The  trade  unionist  origins  of  J.L.P.  assured  a  different  organizational  em¬ 
phasis.  J.L.P.  was  the  political  arm  of  B.I.T.U.,  and  the  pre-established  trade 
union  constituted  a  ready-made  electoral  machine  available  to  the  J.L.P. 
to  contest  the  first  popular  elections  in  1944.  The  factor  of  Bustamante’s 

BOWell-informed  political  observers  in  Jamaica  claim  that  Bustamante,  while  frequently  con¬ 
sulting  both  factions  on  a  pending  issue,  often  acts  in  accordance  with  the  advice  from  the 
group  to  whom  he  has  most  recently  spoken. 
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magnetic  appeal  was  itself  a  most  effective  rallying  point  for  the  party.  In 
its  first  half  decade  the  J.L.P.  remained  very  much  a  one-man  party. 

Since  1951,  primarily  under  the  influence  of  Madame  Leon  as  Party  Chair¬ 
man,  a  degree  of  bureaucratization  has  occiured.  This  process  was  essentially 
imitative,  the  “revised”  J.L.P.  Constitution  issued  that  year  bearing  a  marked 
resemblance  to  the  P.N.P.  Constitution  and  the  newly  emphasized  Branch 
structure  modelled  on  the  P.N.P.  Groups.  An  impelling  direct  motive  for 
these  steps  came  from  the  decline  in  the  party’s  vote  in  the  1949  elections. 
Although  retaining  control  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  J.L.P.  received 
approximately  3,500  fewer  votes  nationally  than  did  P.N.P.  The  institutional 
changes  more  fundamentally  reflected  a  diminution  in  Bustamante’s  charis¬ 
matic  appeals,  previously  cited. 

Local  Organization 

Originally  several  avenues  to  participation  in  P.N.P.  were  open:  through 
an  afBliated  society,  membership  in  a  local  Group,  as  they  were  gradually 
organized,  or  on  an  individual  basis.®^  The  British  Labour  Party  provided 
a  model  for  this  arrangement.  At  early  Party  conferences  delegates  attended 
from  organizations  that  had  stimulated  the  reformist  agitation  in  the  mid- 
1930’s.  These  were  chiefly  from  the  Jamaica  Progressive  League  and  the 
National  Reform  Association,  although  the  latter  was  soon  dissolved.  Attempts 
by  P.N.P.  leaders  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  various  Citizens’  Associa¬ 
tions  proved  unavailing.  The  Jamaica  Union  of  Teachers  frequently  sent 
observers.  It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  individually  teachers  have 
always  been  an  important  segment  of  the  middle  class  clientele  of  P.N.P. 
Some,  however,  have  affiliated  to  J.L.P. 

Today  nearly  all  P.N.P.  membership  is  acquired  through  membership  in  a 
local  Group.®^  'The  Group  system,  however,  has  never  attained  the  degree 
of  effectiveness  originally  anticipated  by  the  party  leadership.  The  Groups 
were  organized  at  the  local  level  with  the  hope  of  attracting  large  numbers 
of  persons  to  a  permanent  commitment  to  the  party  goals.®®  A  neighbour¬ 
hood  area  was  considered  a  convenient  clustering  point  for  party  supporters. 
At  the  frequent  meetings  of  the  separate  Groups,  party  doctrine  was  to  be 
regularly  expounded,  albeit  simplified  by  Party  Leaders. 

In  redity  the  organizing  of  Groups  on  a  permanent  basis  has  proved  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult.  There  is  a  wide  fluctuation  in  the  number  of  functioning 
Groups  at  any  one  time,  varying  from  400  to  1,200.  There  is  similar  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  active  membership  of  any  single  Group.  A  minimum  of  six 
members  is  required.  A  large  number  of  Groups  can  be  activated  only  in 
an  election  period,  either  local  or  national.  There  is  a  markedly  dispropor¬ 
tionate  concentration  of  Groups  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  Kingston  and 
St.  Andrew.  In  some  rural  constituencies,  few  if  any  Groups  may  be  opera- 

SiConstitution  of  the  People's  National  Party,  The  City  Printery,  Kingston,  tmdated,  sec¬ 
tions  3-6. 

B2According  to  Party  Secretary  V.  L.  Arnett,  less  than  one  per  cent  of  P.N.P.  membership 
is  on  an  individual  basis. 

63Based  on  conversation  with  former  P.N.P.  member,  Richard  Hart. 
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tive.  The  party  headquarters  in  Kingston  must  frequently  employ  one  or 
two  persons  to  “tend”  the  Groups  and  re-activate  them. 

Despite  these  obstacles  the  Croup  system  remains  a  significant  aspect  of 
P.N.P.  organization.  Its  major  functions  are  as  follows: 

1)  Most  importantly,  the  Groups  provide  an  island-wide  electoral  ap¬ 
paratus  for  P.N.P.,  and  some  Groups  have  been  very  eflFectively 
mobilized  for  canvassing  a  district  and  assuring  a  large  turn-out  of 
pro-P.N.P.  voters  at  both  local  and  national  elections.  In  1955  many 
observers  attributed  the  P.N.P.  victory  in  large  part  to  effective 
Group  campaigning. 

2)  They  give  their  party  a  democratic  flavour  by  providing  a  degree 
of  decentralization  in  party  organization.  This  is  especially  so  in 
areas  where  the  Groups  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  cohesive  to 
influence  the  choice  of  P.N.P.  candidate  for  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  from  a  given  constituency. 

3)  They  serve  an  educational  function,  assuring  a  wide  distribution  of 
campaign  manifestoes  and  other  party  propaganda. 

4)  They  frequently  engage  in  what  Jamaicans  call  “parish  pump  poli¬ 
tics”  by  circulating  petitions  and  arranging  deputations  to  call  on 
town  councillors  for  a  complex  of  reasons,  such  as  insisting  on  im¬ 
proved  local  public  works. 

5)  Through  the  assessment  of  regular  dues  of  three-pence  per  month, 
admittedly  collected  with  considerable  difficulty,  they  provide  the 
party  with  one  of  its  sources  of  funds.  Two-thirds  of  this  “obligatory 
subscription”  is  transferred  to  the  party’s  Central  Office.  Dues  col¬ 
lection  is  specifically  linked  to  Group  participation  in  party  con¬ 
ferences,  but  frequently  it  may  occur  only  shortly  prior  to  a  given 
conference. 

6)  Finally  they  serve  a  psychological  function  by  supplying  a  valuable 
group  indentification  for  members.  The  regular  meetings  are  a  place 
for  gossiping  and  exchange  of  views.  The  Group  may  render  per¬ 
sonal  aid  to  members  who  fall  ill  or  require  help  in  finding  a  job, 
which  is  important  in  a  society  with  limited  social  welfare  resources. 

The  J.L.P.  Branches  exhibit  an  even  more  marked  dependence  than  the 
P.N.P.  Groups  on  electoral  canvassing  to  achieve  effective  activation.  Their 
principal  strength  lies  more  in  rural  areas  than  their  more  urbanized  P.N.P. 
counterparts.  This  is  especially  so,  where  B.I.T.U.  organization  on  the  great 
sugar  plantations  is  strong. 

Originally  the  Branches  were  nothing  more  than  B.I.T.U.  units  when  they 
were  being  utilized  for  political  piurposes.  Since  1951  the  parliamentary 
wing  in  J.L.P.  has  attempted  to  make  them  separate  and  distinct  formations, 
and  considerable  progress  in  this  direction  has  been  achieved. 

A  proliferation  in  internal  Branch  organization  has  occurred  with  the 
creation  of  a  Branch  Executive  and  a  full  roster  of  officers:  a  chairman. 
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vice-chairman,  secretary,  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer.®*  All  these  had 
carefully  prescribed  constitutional  duties,  which  are,  however,  often  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  their  implementation. 

The  Branch  Executive  is  a  convenient  agency  by  which  the  national  party 
officers  in  Kingston  can  establish  quick  communication  with  the  party 
rank-and-file,  as  in  summoning  them  to  a  hastily  arranged  street-corner  rally 
to  match  a  similar  P.N.P.  enterprise. 

Yet  in  a  basically  authoritarian  party  such  as  J.L.P.,  the  importance  of  its 
local  components,  apart  from  their  obvious  value  as  a  vote-getting  appara¬ 
tus,  remains  limited.  Branches  usually  exercise  little  influence,  for  example, 
in  determining  the  J.L.P.  candidate  for  the  House  from  their  particular 
constituencies.  Decisions  of  this  degree  of  importance  remain  almost  entirely 
within  the  hands  of  the  party  Central  Executive. 

At  the  intermediate  level  both  parties  maintain  a  constituency  organiza¬ 
tion,  parallel  to  the  thirty-two  territorial  divisions  from  which  NI.H.R.’s  are 

elected.  In  the  less  centralized  P.N.P.  these  bodies  are  more  important;  in 
the  J.L.P.  they  habitually  reflect  Bustamante’s  will  or  that  of  his  chief  lieu¬ 
tenants.  But  in  both  parties  a  strong  incumbent  M.H.K.  will  usually  wield 
considerable  influence  in  his  own  party’s  constituency  organization. 

The  constituency  bodies  in  both  parties  perform  the  following  main  func¬ 
tions:  1)  they  provide  a  degree  of  co-ordination  for  the  local  units,  either 
Groups  or  Branches,  within  their  jurisdiction;  2)  they  serv'e  as  appropriate 
electoral  apparatus  for  their  party’s  House  candidates  and  may  be  able  to 
prod  their  local  units  into  supporting  activity;  and  3)  they  provide  a  major 
basis  for  representation,  essentially  geographical,  to  their  party’s  annual 
conference. 

The  component  parts  of  the  constituency  bodies  in  both  parties  are  their 
local  units.  Unless  a  given  constituency  has  a  stipulated  number  of  local 

units,  constitutionally  there  can  be  no  constituency  organization.®®  But  since 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  create  “dummy”  local  units  on  paper  at  the  national 
headquarters,  this  is  not  in  practice  an  important  restriction. 

Some  organizational  variations  occur  at  the  constituency  level  of  the  two 
parties.  In  P.N.P.  a  constituency  “conference,”  to  which  the  Groups  send 

delegates,  meets  annually  prior  to  the  full  Party  conference,  passes  resolu¬ 
tions  and  chooses  a  “Constituency  Committee”  as  its  executive  agent. 

The  J.L.P.  equivalent  of  this  “conference”  is  a  constituency  “committee,” 
holding  semi-annual  meetings,  which  chooses  an  “executive”  to  exercise 
interim  authority. 

A  crucial  difference  bebveen  the  two  parties  is  the  role  of  their  respective 
constituency  organizations  in  the  choice  of  their  party’s  candidate  for  the 
national  House.  In  P.N.P.  a  “recognized”  constituency  of  two  years’  standing 

HiThe  Revised  Constitution  of  the  Jamaica  Labour  Party,  The  Harding  Commercial  Prlntery, 
Kingston,  1951,  Rules  3-19. 

65For  the  J.L.P.,  the  Party  Constitution  speeifies  a  minimum  of  ten  Branches,  J.L.P.  Corir 
stitution,  op.  cit..  Rule  21.  In  the  P.N.P.  a  “recognized  Constituency”  for  Party  headquarters 
is  one  with  not  less  than  twenty  Groups,  P.N.P.  Constitution,  op.  cit.,  section  7,  “Con¬ 
stituency  Organization.” 
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is  empowered  to  make  in  conference  the  actual  choice.®*  In  J.L.P.  consti* 
tuency  organizations  merely  “recommend”  the  J.L.P.  candidate  for  their  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  the  Central  Executive  in  Kingston  must  validate  this  “recom* 
mendation”  before  that  individual  is  the  “oflBcial”  party  candidate.®'' 

In  both  parties,  however,  there  will  normally  be  an  exchange  of  views 
between  the  party  centre  and  its  constituency  organizations  on  such  deci¬ 
sions.  The  main  interest  of  the  party  centre  will  be  to  choose  the  individual 
with  the  best  chance  to  win  the  election.  But  in  P.N.P.  real  divisions  and 
close  voting  between  contending  aspirants  for  House  candidacies  is  not  un¬ 
common,  and  the  national  party  leaders  will  normally  abide  by  the  results. 
In  the  J.L.P.  a  prospective  candidate’s  standing  in  Bustamante’s  eyes  is  likely 
to  be  appraised  by  a  constituency  organization  before  voting  its  “recom¬ 
mendation.’’ 

In  both  parties  House  candidates  must  pledge  themselves  in  advance  to 
the  loyal  support  of  their  party’s  programme,  once  elected. 

Central  Organization. 

The  Annual  Conferences,  for  which  party  members  from  all  parts  of  the 
island  flock  to  Kingston  for  a  festive  week-end,  have  similar  functions  in 
both  parties.®*  These  are: 

1)  The  Annual  Conferences  facilitate  a  periodic,  ritualized  form  of 
communication  between  the  central  Party  leaders  and  the  rank-and- 
file  members.  In  a  compact  insular  society,  essentially  rural  and 
small-townish  in  flavour,  a  frequent  renewal  of  the  sense  of  intimacy 
between  the  Party  elite  and  mass  is  extremely  important.  The  leaders 
can  ill  afford  to  give  any  prolonged  impression  of  aloofness  from 
their  followers.  Any  slackening  in  the  leaders’  concern  and  interest 
will  be  negatively  registered  at  the  proximate  election.  The  cluster 
of  genial  leaders,  grouped  together  on  the  stage  of  the  tightly  packed 
theatre  where  Jamaican  party  gatherings  are  invariably  held,  is  a 
reassuring  symbol  of  party  solidarity. 

2)  They  provide  a  valuable  opportunity  for  the  party  leaders  to  restate 
the  basic  party  creed  and  apply  it  to  the  most  controversial  and 
colourful  political  topics  of  the  day.  An  indispensable  concomitant 
feature  is  a  slashing  attack  against  the  Opposition.  To  magnify  the 
sins  of  the  opposing  Party  is  to  meet  the  habitual  expectations  of 
the  rank-and-file.  Partisan  distortion  has  become  a  hallowed  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  era  of  mass  politics.  The  Labourites  expect  to  hear  that 
the  P.N.P.  is  a  party  of  godless  atheists,  leading  their  threatened 
country  down  the  socialist  path.  The  assembled  P.N.P.  delegates  on 

Bd/fcid,  Section  7.  (II). 

STJ.L.P.  Constitution,  op.  cit..  Rule  25. 

BSThe  P.N.P.  Annual  Conference  is  customarily  held  in  September  each  year,  the  J.L.P. 
assembly  following  in  December.  These  meetings  attract  from  800-1,000  delegates.  Special 
party  conferences  are  occasionally  summoned,  as  in  April  1952,  when  <he  P.N.P.  leadership 
wished  to  have  the  rank-and-file  pass  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Four  ITs. 
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the  other  hand  will  be  told  that  the  J.L.P.  is  the  creature  of  corrupt 
and  opportunistic  politicians  who  have  no  constructive  progranune 
for  uplifting  Jamaica,  except  what  they  have  crudely  stolen  from 
P.N.P.  policies.  In  the  series  of  speeches  by  top  Party  leaders  those 
deliver^  by  Bustamante  and  Manley  provide  the  climax  for  their 
respective  party  meetings. 

3)  In  an  election  year  the  Annual  Conferences  will  adumbrate  the  cam¬ 
paign  approach  which  Party  Leaders  have  deemed  most  appropriate 
to  garner  the  maximum  number  of  votes.  The  P.N.P.  typically  enun¬ 
ciates  a  very  comprehensive  plan,  furnished  as  a  “Plan  for  Progress” 
and  intended  to  guarantee  a  prosperous  future  for  Jamaica.  The 
J.L.P.,  meeting  three  months  later,  usually  takes  its  cue  from  P.N.P. 
statements  or  reiterates  their  slogans  of  the  previous  General  Elec¬ 
tion.  The  Conferences  are  much  more  acclamatory  than  deliberative 
bodies. 

4)  They  serve  an  electoral  function,  which  has  greater  actual  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  P.N.P.  The  Labourites  choose  ten  members  of  their 
party’s  Central  Executive  and  such  top  party  ofiBcers  as  the  Leader, 
First  and  Second  Deputy  Leaders.®®  The  P.N.P.  delegates  elect  twenty- 
five  members  of  the  National  Executive  Council  as  well  as  the 
President  and  four  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Party.®®  In  the  P.N.P.  real 
contests  occur  for  the  secondary  posts,  as  in  the  Isaacs-Lloyd  clash 
for  the  second  vice-presidency  in  1957,  as  previously  cited.  Manley 
customarily  does  not  intervene  in  such  voting  competitions,  and  the 
secondary  leaders  must  rely  on  rounding  up  their  own  followers  on 
the  floor  of  the  Conference.  In  the  J.L.P.  Bustamante  chooses  his 
own  deputies,  which  will  be  automatically  ratified  by  the  J.L.P. 
Conference.  In  both  parties  the  annual  re-election  of  Bustamante 
and  Manley  as  Party  Leaders  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 

The  principal  locus  of  power  in  both  parties  is  found  in  their  central 
executive  bodies. 

In  the  P.N.P.  a  meaningful  differentiation  occurs  at  the  national  level 
between  the  National  Executive  Council  and  the  smaller  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  latter  constituting  the  true  governing  body  of  that  party. 

Several  categories  of  membership  comprise  the  National  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil:  the  Party  officers,  members  of  the  P.N.P.  Parliamentary  Group  in  the 
national  House,  the  twenty-five  members  elected  at  the  Annual  Conference, 
two  representatives  from  each  “recognized”  constituency  (i.e.  one  having 
twenty  or  more  Groups  within  its  jurisdiction)  and  one  member  from  each 
“provisional”  constituency  (those  having  less  than  twenty  Groups).®^  Under 
the  Party  Constitution  monthly  meetings  are  provided  for  this  body.  Since 

6BJ.L.P.  Constitution,  op.  cit..  Rule  36  and  41. 

flOP.N.P.  Constitution,  op.  cit..  Section  9. 

tillbid,  Section  10. 
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under  certain  circumstances  the  N.E.C.  can  have  over  100  members,  it  could 
scarcely  serve  as  the  active  day-to-day  governing  body  of  the  party. 

Yet  the  importance  of  the  N.E.C.  should  not  be  minimized.  Meeting  regu¬ 
larly  on  the  last  Sunday  of  each  month,  the  N.E.C.  serves  as  a  barometer  of 
a  wide  range  of  party  reaction  to  the  policies  of  the  central  party  leadership. 
This  becomes  an  especially  important  function  in  periods  when  the  P.N.P. 
is  formulating  key  governmental  policies  as  the  majority  party  in  the  House. 
N.E.C.  members  who  stand  outside  the  circle  of  advisers  closest  to  Manley 
do  not  hesitate  to  stand  up  at  N.E.C.  meetings  and  criticize  a  particular 
policy  unpopular  in  their  own  section  of  the  island.®^  Its  deliberate  differ¬ 
entiation  in  membership  insures  a  wide  sampling  of  party  opinion. 

Other  functions  are  performed  by  the  N.E.C.  It  nurtures  the  constituency 
organizations  and  provides  the  top  Party  Leaders  with  regular  reports  on 
the  degree  of  activation  of  these  bodies.  Constitutionally  the  N.E.C.  pro¬ 
vides  a  formalized  liaison  between  the  party’s  Parliamentary  Group  and  the 
party  itself,  receiving  regular  reports  from  the  Parliamentary  delegation. 

Finally  it  must  prepare  an  annual  report  on  party  activity  for  the  Annual 
Conference. 

Like  its  parent  body,  the  smaller  Executive  Committee  reflects  several 
sections  of  the  party.  Its  composition  is:  the  party  officers  and  if  there  is  not 
overlapping,  the  party’s  Parliamentary  Leader,  Deputy  Leader  and  when 
the  P.N.P.  is  the  majority  party.  Leader  of  the  House;  three  members  of  the 
Parliamentary  Group,  chosen  by  that  body;  and  eleven  representatives  of 
the  N.E.C.  chosen  from  its  own  membership.®®  Several  of  the  latter  are  likely 
to  be  active  in  the  party’s  trade  union  affiliate,  the  National  Workers’  Union, 
although  they  will  not  be  officially  so  designated.** 

At  weekly  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  the  true  hierarchs  of  the 
party  deliberate  and  thresh  out  the  most  important  party  policies.  Open  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  are  aired.*®  While  the  Executive  Committee  reports  back 
regularly  to  its  formally  parent  body,  N.E.C.,  its  decisions  will  normally  be 
upheld  by  the  N.E.C.  At  Executive  Committee  sessions  Manley’s  voice  is 
most  senior  and  maximally  respected,  yet  he  does  not  dominate  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  altogether. 

In  the  J.L.P.  central. authority  is  vested  in  a  single  body.  'The  Central  Exe¬ 
cutive  takes  open  cognizance  of  its  parliamentary  and  trade  unionist  wings: 
all  M.H.R.’s  with  J.L.P.  affiliation  hold  seats,  and  there  are  three  direct 
representatives  of  the  Bustamante  Industrial  Trade  Union.**  Also  members 

82Attending  an  N.E.C.  session  in  July  1957,  the  writer  observed  a  freer  expression  of  criti¬ 
cism  before  Leader  Manley  arrived  to  preside  over  the  gathering.  Yet  pointed  questiona 
were  aimed  at  him  as  well. 

63P.N.P.  Constitution,  op.  cit..  Section  11. 

6*As  in  the  case  of  Manley’s  son,  Michael,  Island  Supervisor  of  NWU. 

85At  the  Executive  Committee  meeting  attended  by  the  writer  in  July,  1957,  several  mem¬ 
bers  objected  strongly  to  the  delay  of  the  P.N.P.  Ministry  of  Education  in  arranging  a  re¬ 
grading  of  teachers’  salaries. 

80J,L.P.  Constitution,  op.  cU.,  Rule  41  (1). 
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of  the  Central  Executive  are  the  party  officers  and  ten  members  approved 
by  the  Annual  Conference.  Important  party  policies  are  reviewed  by  this 
body,  but  its  constitutionally  authorized  monthly  meetings  may  not  always 
be  held. 

The  real  decision-makers  in  the  J.L.P.  are  the  small  number  of  intimate 
advisers  to  Bustamante,  which  most  prominently  includes  Madame  Leon, 
Sangster  and  Shearer.  In  the  final  extremity  the  decision  may  be  Bustamante’s 
alone. 

For  more  than  a  decade  in  both  parties  there  has  been  a  marked  stability 
in  their  top  party  office-holders.  In  the  J.L.P.  at  the  end  of  each  Party  Con¬ 
ference  the  same  names  will  be  announced  as  the  unanimously  re-elected 
party  officers:  Bustamante  as  Leader,  Sangster  as  First  Deputy  Leader,  Allen 
as  Second  Deputy  Leader,  Madame  Leon  as  Chairman  and  recently  Tavares 
as  Secretary. 

Some  vertical  movement  occurs  within  the  top  level  of  the  P.N.P.  organiz¬ 
ation.  A  party  wheelhorse  like  Lloyd  can  be  ousted  from  the  second  vice¬ 
presidency  by  an  ambitious  Isaacs  and  be  moved  down  to  fourth  place. 

Trade  Union  Affiliates 

Underpinning  this  conventional  structure  of  the  two  mass  parties  are  their 
two  trade  union  affiliates:  B.I.T.U.  for  the  Labourites  and  N.W.U.,  the  P.N.P. 
affiliate  since  1952. 

It  is  already  a  truism  of  Jamaican  politics  that  successful  competition  for 
mass  electoral  support  cannot  be  achieved  by  a  party  without  a  well-organized 
trade  union  base.®^  The  simple  political  fact  is  that  in  an  electorate  numeri- 
Ctilly  dominated  by  propertyless  wage-earners,  trade  unions  comprise  the 
largest  single  organized  component  of  the  voting  population.®* 

In  the  two  parties  a  somewhat  different  relationship  between  party  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  trade  union  affiliate  has  existed. 

The  J.L.P.  was  originally  the  political  adjunct  of  the  B.I.T.U.  In  1944  Bus¬ 
tamante  could  ill  afford  to  allow  the  P.N.P.  to  monopolize  the  political  arena 
by  winning  the  first  election  to  the  national  House.  That  would  have  surely 
enhanced  the  prestige  of  the  P.N.P.’s  original  trade  union  affiliate,  the  Trades 
Union  Congress. 

In  the  first  General  Election  the  positive  content  of  the  J.L.P.’s  political 
platform,  slight  as  it  was,  reflected  its  trade  union  origins.  Higher  wages 
and  improved  working  conditions  for  the  propertyless  wage-earners  were 
emphasized.  Since  1951  with  the  growing  power  of  its  assertive  parliamentary 
wing  under  Madame  Leon,  the  J.L.P.  has  moved  toward  a  position  of  dif¬ 
ferentiation,  if  not  independence  from  the  B.I.T.U. 

67The  Political  Reporter,  Kingston  Gleaner,  May  6,  1956. 

68Wide  fluctuations  in  membership  and  considerable  crossing-over  between  rival  unions  is  a 
standard  feature  of  Jamaican  labour  organization.  The  paper  membership  of  the  three  major 
unions  is  estimated  as  follows:  B.I.T.U.  —  60,000  members;  N.W.U.  —  50,000.  T.U.C.  has 
shrunk  to  about  2,000  members.  Abrahams  suggests  that  these  figures  should  be  cut  about  25 
per  cent  to  have  a  realistic  conception  of  their  effective  strength.  ( See  his  Jamaica,  An  Island 
Mosaic,  op.  cit.,  p.  234). 
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|f  In  P.N.P.  on  the  other  hand,  the  party  apparatus  has  customarily  received 
»  priority.  The  P.N.P.  was  originally  drawn  into  trade  union  activity  through 
indigenous  developments  in  the  war-time  period,  and  not  by  conscious  de¬ 
sign. 

i  When  permanent  collaboration  with  Bustamante’s  union  proved  impossible, 
I  the  P.N.P.  clung  to  the  rump  Trades  Union  Congress,  hoping  in  this  way 

'  to  enlarge  its  basically  middle  class  base.  Soon  the  left  wing  of  the  P.N.P., 

holding  a  firmly  class-conscious  approach  to  politics,  gained  control  of  the 
T.U.C.  Executive.  The  influence  of  the  T.U.C.  expanded  both  as  a  negotiat¬ 
ing  instrument  for  its  minority  segment  of  Jamaican  workers  and  as  a  power 
bloc  until  1952  within  the  P.N.P. 

The  organization  of  the  National  Workers’  Union  was  originally  politically 
■  motivated.  In  1952  it  was  grossly  apparent  to  the  P.N.P.  leadership  after 

excision  of  its  left  wing,  that  if  it  did  not  improvise  an  immediate  substitute 

I  for  the  disaffiliated  T.U.C.  the  whole  future  of  the  party  was  endangered. 
No  more  striking  demonstration  of  the  importance  of  trade  unions  to  mass 
politics  can  be  made. 

The  first  executive  of  the  N.W.U.  in  1952  was  composed  entirely  of  the 
>  centrist  leadership  of  the  P.N.P.:  the  late  Nethersole,  Glasspole,  Arnett  and 
the  veteran  trade  unionist,  Alan  Coombs,  later  a  P.N.P.  member  of  the 
House.®*  Manley  was  its  legal  adviser. 

Within  four  years  the  membership  of  the  N.W.U.  tripled.  Its  most  drama¬ 
tic  recruiting  success  occurred  in  the  sugar  industry.  Manley’s  son,  Michael, 
proved  the  ablest  organizer  in  the  N.W.U. 

An  incessant  interaction  occurs  between  the  parties  and  their  trade  union 
affiliates.  B.I.T.U.  and  N.W.U.  are  engaged  in  constant  competition  to  wrest 
control  of  a  union  branch  from  the  hands  of  its  rival,  as  the  winner  will  become 
the  bargaining  agent  for  that  specific  group  of  workers  in  the  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  process.'^*  Party  leaders  watch  this  ceaseless  struggle  with  great  care, 
as  they  know  its  outcome  will  strongly  affect  the  campaign  strength  of  their 
own  party’s  organization  in  any  forthcoming  set  of  popular  elections. 

At  election  time  the  trade  union  affiliate  and  its  numerous  branches  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  electoral  apparatus  for  its  respective  political  party. 
The  trade  union  affiliates  become  an  additional  channel  for  the  wider  cir¬ 
culation  of  party  propaganda.  Some  of  their  members  can  be  quickly  mobi¬ 
lized  to  swell  the  partisan  supporters  at  an  important  street-comer  rally.  They 
provide  an  additional  mechanism  for  canvassing  the  voters  and  supervising 

^oPublic  Opinion,  April  5,  1952. 

70Each  of  the  two  major  unions  is  formally  divided  into  national  industrial  groups.  These 
include  sugar,  bananas,  rice  and  citrus  in  agriculture;  bauxite  and  gypsum  in  mining;  textile 
factories  and  knitting  mills  in  industry;  hotels;  clerks  and  shop  assistants.  In  practice  imion 
organization  rests  on  a  branch  organized  at  a  single  sugar  estate,  a  single  dock  or  a  single 
factory.  As  one  union  tries  to  win  over  a  rival  branch,  jurisdictional  strikes  frequently  have 
occurred.  See  Abrahams,  op.  cit.,  p.  234,  and  The  Economic  Development  of  Jamaica,  Report 
by  a  Mission  of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  The  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  Press,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1952,  pp.  68-82. 
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their  actual  visit  to  the  polls  on  election  day.  In  J.L.P.  these  multiple  func¬ 
tions  assume  an  added  importance,  where  the  differentiation  between  a 
J.L.P.  Branch  and  a  B.I.T.U.  component  union  may  be  non-existent. 

In  formal  party  organization  B.I.T.U.’s  organic  connection  to  J.L.P.  is  ex¬ 
plicitly  expressed.’^  The  union  leadership  appoints  twenty-five  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Annual  Conference  of  J.L.P.  Three  B.I.T.U.  representatives  sit 
regularly  on  the  J.L.P.’s  Central  Executive.  Party  Leader  Bustamante  is  Life 
President  of  B.I.T.U.^- 

In  P.N.P.  on  the  other  hand  party  leaders  attempt  to  draw  a  formal  line 
between  the  party  organization  and  its  trade  union  affiliate.  Some  care  is 
taken  in  the  public  formulation  of  this  distinction.  At  the  18th  Party  Con¬ 
ference  in  1956,  Manley  insisted  that  N.W.U.  be  considered  a  “separate  en¬ 
tity”  apart  from  the  party,  and  that  its  leading  personnel  should  remain 
outside  of  active  politics  thus  being  free  to  pursue  their  trade-unionist  ac¬ 
tivities  “single-mindedly”.’®. 

In  reality,  as  indicated  above,  the  overlapping  membership  between  the 
top  leadership  of  P.N.P.  and  N.W.U.  assures  a  close  working  relationship. 
In  all  the  principal  party  organs  great  weight  is  given  to  its  trade  union 
voice,  even  though  only  informally  recognized. 

But  a  formal  distinction  between  party  and  trade  union  organization  serves 
a  useful  purpose  when  one  of  the  mass  parties  is  acting  as  the  Government 
party.  Occasions  arise  when  public  Ministers  need  to  assert  the  primacy  of 
a  “national  interest”  above  that  of  any  pressure  group. 

Such  was  the  case  in  May,  1956,  when  both  B.I.T.U.  and  N.W.U.  were 
embroiled  in  a  serious  dockworkers’  strike.  In  a  radio  broadcast  declaring 
a  state  of  emergency,  Manley  asserted  it  was  the  “duty  of  Government  to 
preserve  the  economic  life  of  the  country”  and  ordered  the  use  of  Govern¬ 
ment  soldiers  to  unload  food  supplies  at  the  docks.  He  stated  that  he  was 
"not  going  to  allow  the  economy  of  the  country  to  be  injured  and  the  workers 
themselves  to  suffer  when  an  offer  to  Union  leaders  is  a  just  and  fair  and 
sensible  offer.”^*  Since  Bustamante  was,  however,  undoubtedly  the  prime 
mover  of  this  particular  strike,  Manley’s  decision  to  crush  the  strike  may 
have  had  mixed  motivations. 

However  clamant  the  “national  interest”  may  become  in  a  particular  crisis, 
no  severance  between  party  organizations  and  their  trade  union  affiliates 
would  be  even  momentarily  considered  by  either  party. 

7.  Campaign  Tactics  and  Pabty  Finance 

While  British  precedents  guide  the  formal  structure  of  the  electoral  pro- 

71J.L.P.  Constitution,  op.  cit..  Rule  36,  2(d),  and  Rule  41,  1(d). 

72SometiDies  criticized  for  this  life  tenure,  Bustamante  is  said  to  have  raised  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  changing  this  part  of  the  B.I.T.U.’s  Constitution  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  union, 
but  the  delegates  turned  down  any  such  innovation. 

ispublic  Opinion,  September  29,  1956.  Significantly  this  statement  was  made  after  P.N.P. 
had  become  the  Govemmenti  Party. 

r^The  Kingston  Gleaner,  May  14,  1956. 
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cess  in  Jamaica,  the  whole  flavour  of  the  campaign  effort  is  specifically  in¬ 
sular. 

As  one  of  the  attributes  of  a  stable  two-party  system,  the  elections  for  the 
national  House  have  thus  far  occurred  only  at  regular  quinquennial  intervals. 
Under  the  1944  Constitution  House  elections  are  held  within  three  months 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  legislature,  as  formally  proclaimed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.’®  As  a  constitutional  convention  the  majority  party  leadership  sets  the 
actual  election  day,  and  invariably  the  timing  is  pohtically  motivated  to  give 
the  “in’s”  maximum  benefit. 

Long  before  election  day  is  announced,  the  parties  engage  in  pre-election 
jousting  both  in  the  legislative  and  public  forums.  For  over  a  year  the  two 
mass  parties,  girding  themselves  for  a  general  election  in  1959,  have  stressed 
their  attitudes  toward  Jamaican  participation  in  the  Federation  in  the  shared 
belief  that  this  would  comprise  a  major  campaign  issue. 

Diuring  the  prolonged  pre-election  period  the  party  headquarters  in  King¬ 
ston  scrutinize  the  prospective  bearers  of  their  party’s  label  in  the  various 
House  constituencies.’®  Careful  advance  soundings  are  locally  taken  as  to 
the  individual  prospects  who  might  prove  appropriately  popular  with  their 
electorates.  In  a  few  instances  the  party  leaders  may  decide  their  party  does 
not  have  sufficient  strength  in  a  particular  constituency  to  warrant  placing 
a  nominee  in  the  race.” 

The  most  intensive  campaigning  is  concentrated  in  the  three-week  interval 
between  the  official  nomination  day  and  election  day.  The  traditional  cere¬ 
monies  of  nomination  day  are  designed  to  quicken  the  interest  of  the  elec¬ 
torate,  and  usually  a  noisy  group  of  partisans  will  accompany  the  desig¬ 
nated  party  candidate  as  he  is  officially  certified  by  the  district  electoral  of¬ 
ficer. 

At  such  times  the  rival  supporters  of  J.L.P.  and  P.N.P.  not  infrequently 
engage  in  physical  skirmishes.  Stoning  between  rival  bands  of  party  follow¬ 
ers  are  a  standard  feature  of  most  Jamaican  campaigns.  There  have  been 
a  few  instances  of  political  murder,  one  occurring  during  the  first  Federal 
elections  in  1958. 

Four  main  types  of  electioneering  tactics  are  used  by  the  two  mass  parties. 
In  their  relative  order  of  importance  these  are:  1)  the  street  comer  rally;  2) 
a  series  of  radio  broadcasts  by  party  leaders;  3)  a  certain  amount  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  centred  mostly  in  the  only  newspaper  with  island-wide 
coverage,  the  Gleaner;  and  4)  house-to-house  vote-canvassing  in  settled  areas 

75Jamaica  Constitution  (1944),  op.  cU.,  Part  VI,  No.  58. 

76In  the  fLst  three  General  Elections  in  1944,  1949  and  1955,  thirty-two  House  seats 
were  filled.  The  four  most  populous  parishes  of  Kingston,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Catherine  and  Cla¬ 
rendon  were  divided  into  three  single-member  constituencies  under  the  1944  Constitution,  the 
remaining  ten  parishes  into  two  single  member  constituencies  each.  For  the  1959  General 
Elections  it  was  intended  to  raise  the  number  of  House  seats  to  forty-five.  See  The  Political 
Reporter,  Kingston  Gleaner,  March  15,  1959. 

T7P.N.P.  normally  contests  all  House  seats,  while  J.L.P.  sometimes  has  not  endorsed  canr 
didates  for  one  or  two  seats.  Usually  one  or  more  independent  candidates  will  be  running 
against  the  P.N.P.  candidates  in  the  laMer  districts. 
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by  Party  members.  Auditory  appeals  are  stressed  very  heavily  for  an  elec¬ 
torate  which  is  estimated  to  be  only  20  per  cent  fully  literate.  '  not 

The  street  comer  rally  is  indubitably  the  most  important  of  these  four  tivel 

tactics,  and  in  urbanized  areas  assumes  impressive  dimensions.  In  Kingston  p. 

during  election  time  several  thousand  party  faithful  are  massed  in  a  large  rela 

public  square,  as  at  Half-Way  Tree,  and  amidst  a  carnival  atmosphere  stand  1  jts  1 

several  hours  between  dusk  and  eleven  o’clock  to  listen  to  their  Party  ^  indi 

Leaders,  whose  speeches  are  interspersed  with  group  singing  of  party  songs.  '  con 

In  West  Indian  politics  platform  eloquence  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  electoral  pari 


success.'’^®  In  J.L.P.  Bustamante  and  Madame  Leon  are  outstanding  spell-  the 
binders,  the  latter  having  one  of  the  sharpest  tongues  in  Caribbean  politics.  of  1 

In  P.N.P.  Isaacs  delights  the  crowd  with  a  frequent  lapse  into  island  dialect,  pos 

achieving  an  enviable  rapport  with  his  audience.  Vivian  Blake,  a  relatively  whi 

young  barrister  and  picked  by  some  observers  as  a  likely  successor  to  Man-  ’  S 

ley,  is  also  one  of  P.N.P.’s  most  effective  public  speakers.  Manley  himself  of 

has  an  eloquence  befitting  a  university  lecture-hall,  but  has  trained  himself  ha\ 

well  in  the  prevailing  tradition  of  public  vituperation.  fro 

Traditionally  these  rallies  are  brought  to  a  carefully  staged  climax.  The  } 

chief  speakers,  usually  Bustamante  in  J.L.P.  and  Manley  for  P.N.P.,  often  an( 

arriving  late,  occupy  the  main  spotlight  of  the  evening  and  are  warmly  tha 

received  by  audiences  which  the  second-string  speakers  have  previously  fot 

raised  to  a  frenzied  pitch. 

During  a  general  election  the  top  Party  Leaders  will  tour  the  island  very  ba 

thoroughly,  stopping  off  to  aid  their  local  House  candidates  in  the  various  an 

constituencies. 


In  the  country  parts  the  radio  speeches  reach  surprising  numbers  of  lis¬ 
teners.  A  certain  rum  shop  or  country  store  is  known  as  a  J.L.P.  stronghold, 
another  as  a  gathering  place  for  P.N.P.  supporters.  On  a  Sunday  afternoon 
with  farm  work  slackened  off,  little  clusters  of  Party  militants  gather  at  such 
points  to  hear  the  Party  Leader  broadcasting  from  Kingston. 

Since  J.L.P.  is  a  substantially  wealthier  party  than  P.N.P.,  the  former  al¬ 
locates  proportionately  more  funds  for  radio  broadcasting  and  newspaper 
advertising,  not  of  course,  neglecting  public  rallies.  With  its  more  firmly 
established  Group  system  P.N.P.  devotes  relatively  greater  effort  to  local 
canvassing  and  distribution  of  party  literature,  especially  copies  of  its  most 
recent  “Plan  for  Progress.”’® 

Party  finance  is  a  much  discussed  but  officially  little  publicized  subject 
in  Jamaican  politics. 

It  is  reported  that  the  J.L.P.  relies  primarily  on  a  few  very  large  contribu- 

78 Attending  a  number  of  such  rallies  in  the  summer  of  1957  (they  are  periodically  held 
whether  or  not  an  election  is  immediately  pending),  the  writer  rarely  heard  an  ineffectual 
speaker.  An  observer  can  readily  feel  the  current  of  excitement  which  runs  through  the  crowd 
as  a  speaker  makes  a  particularly  telling  point  against  the  opposition. 

79P.N.P.  Party  Secretary  Ameft  estimated  that  approximately  70  per  cent  of  his  party’s 
campaign  efforts  are  concentrated  in  street  rallies,  20  per  cent  in  radio  broadcasting  and  the 
remaining  10  per  cent  in  the  distribution  of  party  literature. 
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tors  from  the  mercantile  and  planter  community,  although  the  amounts  are 
not  publicly  announced.  Dues  collections  from  J.L.P.  Branches  are  of  rela¬ 
tively  minor  importance. 

P.N.P.’s  financial  solicitations  have  been  much  more  comprehensive.  The 
relative  importance  of  its  several  .sources  has  varied  in  different  phases  of 
its  history.  In  the  early  days  the  so-called  “guaranteed  collections,”  made  by 
individuals  responding  to  personal  solicitation  from  Manley  and  including 
contributions  from  many  Jamaican  members  of  the  civil  service  not  formally 
party  members,  were  the  most  important  single  source  of  party  funds.  In 
the  period  1944-54  Manley  and  a  few  other  Party  Leaders  made  a  number 
of  flying  trips  to  the  Jamaican  community  in  Harlem  for  fund-raising  pur¬ 
poses.  Here  their  appeal  was  chiefly  in  terms  of  the  nationalist  goals  to 
which  P.N.P.  was  dedicated. 

Since  1955  fixed  monthly  contributions  from  the  party’s  larger  number 
of  M.H.R.’s  have  become  especially  important.  A  few  wealthy  merchants 
have  been  important  financial  contributors  to  P.N.P.  Finally  dues  collections 
from  the  Group  provide  an  additional  source  of  funds. 

As  P.N.P.  has  moved  toward  the  political  centre  by  encouraging  foreign 
and  local  investment  in  Jamaican  industrial  development,  it  can  be  expected 
that  the  party  will  have  greater  diversification  in  its  financial  sources  in  the 
future.  Some  of  the  managerial  and  technical  groups  are  likely  to  become 
either  directly  affiliated  with  P.N.P.  or  financial  contributors  on  an  unofficial 
basis.  In  such  an  eventuality  there  will  occur  a  levelling  in  the  present  fin¬ 
ancial  inequality  between  the  two  mass  parties. 

8.  Summary 

The  most  important  organizational  features  of  J.L.P.  and  P.N.P.  are  as 
follows: 

1)  They  represent  two  fairly  evenly  developed  political  organizations 
in  membership,  electoral  following  and  leadership  talent. 

2)  Both  parties  rely  primarily  on  the  strong  personality  of  a  single 
Party  Leader  as  their  principal  integrative  force.  In  the  1944-59  period 
the  character  of  this  leadership  moved  in  opposite  directions  in  the 
two  parties:  Bustamante’s  charisma  was  modified  and  a  degree  of 
rationalization  introduced  in  J.L.P.;  Manley’s  originally  severe  intel- 
lectuahsm  has  been  softened,  and  his  leadership  is  now  presented 
with  charismatic  overtones. 

3)  In  local-national  organization  both  parties  are  centralized.  In  P.N.P. 
the  local  units  enjoy  somewhat  greater  anatomy  than  in  the  basically 
authoritarian  J.L.P.  In  both  parties  important  factional  groupings 
have  appeared  at  the  national  level,  and  these  are  girding  themselves 
for  the  eventual  struggle  over  the  leadership  succession. 

4)  Both  parties  have  become  responsive  to  the  predominate  character 
of  the  electorate:  semi-literate  wage-earners,  much  given  to  hero- 
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worship.  Thus  personalities  are  stressed;  campaign  issues  are  simpli¬ 
fied;  the  opposition  party  is  blasted  in  unequivocal  language;  and 
the  ritual  of  campaign  hoop-la  is  scrupulously  observed. 

5)  Both  parties  are  deeply  involved  in  the  struggle  for  the  allegiance  , 
of  the  organized  workers.  Without  their  trade  union  affiliates  they 
could  not  survive.  One  of  the  consequences  of  this  aspect  of  party 
affairs  is  that  a  sharp  differentiation  between  the  parliamentary  and  , 
trade  unionist  sections  has  not  clearly  emerged,  and  great  efforts  are 
made  to  retain  an  effective  liaison  between  the  two. 
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Rise  of  the  Labour  Movement  in  Jamaica 

By 

O.  W.  Phelps 
I 

THE  BACKGROUND  TO  1938 

A  labour  movement,  like  any  other  section  of  society,  is  influenced  by 
tradition  and  historical  background.  In  Jamaica,  the  background  is  300  years 
of  British  colonial  rule  during  much  of  which  period  slavery,  suppression, 
exploitation,  and  poverty  have  ruled. 

Long  before  the  disturbances  of  1938,  the  pattern  of  exploitation  was  solidly 
set  in  the  social  and  economic  structure  of  the  island.  Absentee  landlords  and 
a  tiny  minority  of  resident  whites  owned  and  controlled  the  great  majority 
of  t^  natural  resources  of  value:  land,  power  sites,  business  locations, 
wharfage,  etc.,  and  with  them  the  accompanying  facilities  —  crops,  animals, 
buildings,  transport  facilities.  Supporting  the  whites  in  philosophy  and  interest 
was  a  limited  middle  class  of  higher  clerks,  technicians,  sub-professionals  and 
tradespeople,  composed  mainly  of  the  coloured  (Negro-Caucasian)  population 
with  the  addition  of  certain  oAer  non-African  groups  —  Chinese,  Syrians,  etc. 
—  engaged  primarily  in  trade.  Beyond  these  was  the  great  underlying  pro¬ 
letariat  of  African  descent  —  mainly  agricultural,  propertyless,  destitute,  semi¬ 
literate,  and  insecure,  separated  from  both  their  coloured  and  white  neigh¬ 
bours  by  the  institutions  of  marriage  and  the  church,  by  opportunities  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  in  business,  and  restrained  by  law,  force,  and  custom  from  organiza¬ 
tion  for  protest  or  revolt.  It  was  all  done  very  politely;  there  has  not  been 
any  legal  discrimination  on  grounds  of  colour  in  Jamaica  since  emancipation. 

Into  this  setting,  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930’s  and  the  accompanying 
labour  disturbances  in  the  United  States  merged  with  the  backgroimd  of 
resentment  at  home  to  produce  riots  and  demonstrations  in  opposition  to  the 

aThe  author  is  particularly  indebted  for  their  courtesy  and  co-operation  to  the  staff  of  the 
West  India  Reference  Library  of  the  Institute  of  Jamaica^  especially  Miss  Phyllis  O.  B.  Caws, 
Research  Assistant;  to  the  fellows  and  staff  members  of  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic 
Reseatrch,  University  College  of  the  West  Indies;  to  the  Library  staffs  of  the  Institute  and 
College;  and  to  officials  and  staff  members  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  the  Island  Record 
OfiBce,  the  Bustamante  Industrial  Trade  Union,  the  National  Workers’  Union,  the  Trade  Union 
Congress,  and  the  Daily  Gleaner.  He  is  especially  grateful  to  Professor  Aronson,  Fulbright 
research  scholar  from  Cornell  University,  Dr.  George  Cumper,  Lecturer  in  the  Department 
of  Economics,  U.C.W.I.,  and  Mr.  C.  Greaves  Hill,  Chief  Industrial  Relations  Officer  of  the 
Sugar  Manufacturers’  Association  of  Jamaica,  Ltd.,  and  formerly  Permanent  Secretary  to  the 
Ministry  of  Labour,  each  of  whom  read  the  manuscript  critically,  pointed  out  flaws,  and  made 
a  number  of  valuable  suggestions.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  errors  remaining  are  the 
author’s  responsibility. 
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existing  order.  The  key  element  in  the  situation  was  labour,  the  cheap  labour 
on  which  the  wealth  of  Jamaica  was  based.  The  rise  of  the  labour  movement  | 

in  Jamaica  is  the  story  of  the  labour  revolt  of  1938  and  its  remarkable  success, 

due  to  the  coincidence  of  an  underlying  need  and  the  fortuitous  appearance 
of  able  leadership. 

In  1938  not  Jamaica  alone,  but  all  the  West  Indian  islands  were  already 

in  ferment  What  are  always  referred  to  euphemistically  in  British  and  West  ^ 
Indian  accounts  as  “the  disturbances”  of  the  1930’s  were  a  series  of  labour 
revolts  which  broke  out  at  various  points  in  the  chain  of  colonies  from  British 
Guiana  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  to  Jamaica  at  the  opposite  end,  1,200 
miles  northwest.  The  pattern  in  each  case  was  similar:  mob  action,  violence, 
bloodshed,  and  property  damage,  culminating  in  martial  law  or  its  equivalent, 
tlie  arrest  of  ringleaders,  and  settlement  on  the  basis  of  limited  wage  con-  ^ 
cessions  and  the  promise  of  additional  employment.  Most  of  the  uprisings 
originated  on  the  sugar  estates  or  with  estate  labour  and  spread  rapidly  to 

take  in  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  though  now  and  then  the  sequence 

was  reversed. 

While  unemployment  and  low  pay  were  acknowledged  as  basic  factors  in 
the  troubles  of  the  1930’s,  the  disorders  were  too  endemic  and  widespread  | 

for  this  to  be  a  full  explanation.  The  immediate  catalytic  agent  was  often 
relatively  trivial:  a  deduction  from  pay,  introduction  of  “outside”  workers 
from  villages  a  few  miles  away,  false  rumours  of  pay  increases,  lay-oflFs  from 
public  works,  etc.  The  alarming  feature  in  most  cases  was  the  intensity  of 

feeling  generated  and  the  widespread  support  given  to  work  stoppages  or 
mob  actions  once  they  were  begun.  The  standard  oflScial  explanation  of  the 

disorders  was  outside  agitation. 

The  disturbances  came  in  two  waves,  bracketing  the  peaceful  year  of  1936. 

The  first  series  ran  from  July  1934  to  October  1935;  tiie  second  from  June 
1937  to  February  1939.  The  starting  point  in  each  case  was  Trinidad,  the 

second  island  in  size  (after  Jamaica)  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  second  colony 
in  population  (again  after  Jamaica)  in  the  British  Caribbean.  There  was  even 
a  similarity  in  pattern.  Starting  with  Trinidad,  the  disorders  spread  north¬ 
ward  (to  St.  Kitts  in  1935  and  to  Barbados  in  1937),  then  West  to  Jamaica, 
and  back  to  British  Guiana. 

What  was  the  cost  of  the  disturbances  of  the  1930’s  in  the  British  West 
Indies?  By  the  standards  of  industrial  countries,  it  was  not  high  in  either 
personal  or  property  damage.  According  to  official  reports,  47  people  were 
lolled  and  more  than  400  injured  seriously  enough  to  receive  mention.  Arrests 
and  prosecutions  must  have  totalled  over  a  1000  —  there  were  745  reported 
in  Jamaica  alone,  with  the  coimt  incomplete.  The  major  property  damage 
was  to  shops  looted  and  biumed,  houses  entered  in  search  of  food  or  money, 
estate  offices  plundered,  and  canefields  burned.  No  estimate  of  the  total 
amount  is  possible,  but  it  was  comparatively  low,  due  simply  to  the  low  value 
of  the  properties  themselves  and  the  inability  of  the  mobs  to  accomplish 
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serious  destruction.  There  was  loss  of  time  from  work  and  ibss  of  earnings 

by  businesses  shut  down,  but  again  no  estimate  is  feasible  and  in  a  period 
like  the  1930’s  the  chances  are  that  few  persons  or  firms  suffered  severely. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  gains  were  impressive.  In  a  number  of  islands, 

especially  the  principal  ones  -  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Barbados  —  a  solid,  lasting 

trade  union  movement  appeared  immediately  from  the  chaos,  and  along  with 
it  came  employers’  associations  and  conciliation  agencies  to  help  stabilize 
labour  relations  through  representation  and  collective  bargaining.  The  Colonial 

Office  sent  the  West  India  Royal  (Moyne)  Commission  to  investigate  and 
report,  and  simultaneously  authorized  the  introduction  of  an  impressive 
amount  of  liberalizing  laboiu:  legislation,  following  up  later  in  other  areas 
such  as  education,  public  health,  housing,  and  general  welfare,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Commission.  In  Jamaica,  the  most  important  achievement  of 
all  was  constitutional  reform.  The  Order  in  Council  of  1944,  granting  universal 
adult  suffrage  and  an  elective  lower  house,  was  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
protest  of  1938. 

Social  gains  seldom  come  to  submerged  populations  that  wait  passively 

for  reform  from  above.  Notwithstanding  ffie  disapproval  of  property-conscious 

business  and  professional  leaders,  the  somnolent  reassurance  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  sharp  admonitions  of  governing  officials,  backed  by  warships  and 
bayonets,  to  “use  constitutional  means,”  the  road  to  equality  of  opportunity 

is  protest.  And  the  classic  form  of  protest  is  revolt  -  a  refusal  to  continue 
under  existing  rules  —  accompanied  by  violence.  In  the  British  West  Indies 
tlie  revolt  paid  off.  After  totting  up  the  balance  sheet,  it  can  only  be  concluded 
that  the  price  paid  was  low  relative  to  the  impact  of  the  protest  and  the 

results  realized.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Jamaica,  as  we  can  see 

if  we  compare  the  present  situation  with  that  which  existed  when  Jamaica’s 

first  Trade  Union  Law  was  passed  in  1919. 

First  Steps:  1919-1934 

Legal  trade  unionism  in  Jamaica  dates  from  the  passage  of  the  Trade  Union 
Law  in  October,  1919.^  The  major  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  indicated  in 
its  second  paragraph,  to  wit: 

2— The  purpose  of  any  trade  union  shall  not,  by  reason  merely  that  they  are  ir» 
restraint  of  trade,  be  deemed  to  be  unlawful,  so  as  to  render  any  member  of  such 
trade  union  liable  to  criminal  prosecution  for  conspiracy  or  otherwise. 

The  law  provided  for  the  registration  of  trade  unions  (by  any  seven  or  more 
members),  the  registered  union  being  thus  qualified  to  deal  in  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  property,  to  bring  and  defend  actions  at  court,  to  amalgamate,  change 
its  name,  dissolve,  or  otherwise  conduct  its  affairs,  and  it  brought  responsibility 
to  union  officers  for  the  rendering  of  accounts  to  members  and  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  for  general  good  conduct.  A  “trade  union”  was  then  defined  broadly 
enough  to  permit  the  inclusion  of  employers’  associations  (“combinations  .  .  . 
for  regulating  the  relations  between  .  .  .  masters  and  masters”),  “trade  dis- 
INo.  37  —  1919.  The  Laws  of  Jamaica. 
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pute”  was  defined  equally  broadly,  and  workmen  in  Jamaica  were  free  from 
tlie  conspiracy  doctrine  95  years  after  their  brethren  in  England,  and  77  years 
after  Commonwealth  v  Hunt-  in  the  United  States. 

There  were,  however,  two  important  things  that  the  1919  law  did  not  do. 
One  was  to  release  the  unions  from  liability  for  suits  for  damages  as  a  result 
of  strikes;  the  other  was  to  legalize  peaceful  picketing.  What  the  first  of  these 
omissions  meant  for  the  labour  movement  in  Jamaica  was  stated  very  ex¬ 
plicitly  in  the  Moyne  Report  25  years  later: 

.  .  .  for  generations  the  right  to  strike  has  been  possessed  by  trade  unionists  in 
democratic  countries  and  has  l)een  admitted  by  their  governments.  Little  purpose  can, 
however,  be  served  bv  conceding  this  right  to  strike  and  at  the  same  time  removing 
all  possibility  of  its  effective  use  bv  making  a  union  liable  for  loss  or  damage  caused 
to  employers  as  the  consequence  of  a  strike.  That  position  is  fully  accepted  in  Great 
Britain,  where  it  is  now  axiomatic  that  the  operation  of  trade  unionism  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  were  it  not  for  the  protection  which  the  unions  are  given  by  law  against  actions 
for  damages.  Nevertheless,  that  right,  so  fully  safeguarded  in  English  law,  is  rendered 
completely  nugatory  in  several  of  the  West  Indies.  Up  to  the  time  of  our  appointment 
trade  unions  were  protec'ted  against  actions  for  damages  conscc]uent  upon  strikes  in 
British  Guiana  alone  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies.  In  Jamaica  this  protection  was  ex¬ 
pressly  omitted,  at  the  instance  of  the  Government  of  the  Colony,  from  the  Trade  Union 
Law  of  1919.^ 

The  “Government”  of  the  British  Crown  Colony  of  Jamaica  in  1919 
consisted  primarily  of  the  Governor,  Sir  Leslie  Probyn,  who  presided 
over  a  Legislative  Council  with  a  majority  of  ex  officio  and  nominated 
members  (i.e.,  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  serving  at  his  pleasure), 
and  whose  assent  was  necessary  before  any  act  of  the  Council  became  law. 
The  fourteen  elected  members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  one  for  each  parish 
in  the  island,  were  drawn  from  a  group  with  one  or  more  of  the  following 
qualifications:  1)  an  annual  income  from  land  of  £.150;  2)  an  annual  income 
from  land  or  business  of  £200;  3)  an  annual  income  of  £300  from  freehold 
office  or  business,  or  4)  payment  of  taxes  or  export  duty  amounting  to  £10 
annually. 

The  elected  members  in  turn  were  chosen  by  an  electorate  composed  of  all 
males  21  years  of  age  who  had  paid  10/-  real  property  taxes  since  the  pre¬ 
ceding  April  1st,  or  £1.  10.  0  personal  property  taxes,  or  were  receiving 
wages  or  salary  amounting  to  £50  annually,  or  paid  a  rental  of  £10  a  year 
and  had  an  income  from  business  or  a  profession  of  £50  a  year.  In  the  last 
preceding  census,  that  of  1911,  there  were  27,257  registered  voters  out  of  a 
population  of  831,383,  or  one  voter  for  approximately  every  30  persons.  The 
number  voting  was  of  course  fewer  still.  In  1925,  after  limited  admission  of 
women  to  the  sufirage,  it  totalled  15,357.  This  may  be  compared  with  the 
first  general  election  following  the  grant  of  universal  adult  suffrage  in  1944, 
in  which  349,127  votes  were  cast  out  of  a  population  of  1,237,000.* 

2  4,  Metcalf  [Mass.]  111. 

3Wcst  India  Royal  Commission  Report.  Cmd.  6607.  (London:  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Of¬ 
fice,  1945),  p.  198.  Italics  supplied.  The  report,  popularly  known  as  the  Moyne  Report,  for 
Lord  Moyne,  the  chairman,  was  completed  in  December,  1939,  but  probably  because  of  the 
outbreak  of  war  with  Germany  was  withheld,  except  for  the  recommendations  which  were 
released  in  1940.  The  report  was  pubbshed  in  full  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  1945. 

^Handbook  of  Jamaica,  1920,  1925,  1956. 
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It  wotdd  hardly  be  expected  that  such  a  government  would  display  unduly 
liberal  tendencies  or  be  especially  responsive  to  grass-roots  political  urges. 
Nevertheless,  1919  was  a  liberal  year  in  Jamaica  from  the  standpoint  of  legis¬ 
lation.  Three  labour  bills  were  introduced  into  the  Legislative  Council,  of 
which  two  were  passed:  the  Trade  Union  Law  and  the  Employers’  Liability 
Law.  The  third,  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law,  had  to  wait  another 
nineteen  years  —  until  1938  —  along  with  the  legalization  of  peaceful  picket¬ 
ing,  and  the  exemption  of  unions  from  damage  suits  resulting  from  strikes. 
The  efiFect  of  the  Employers’  Liability  Law  was  limited.  It  barred  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  defence  of  the  workman’s  assumption  of  risk  where  an  injury  was 
caused  by  a  defect  in  plant,  working  conditions,  or  superintendence,  at  the 
same  time  carefully  limiting  the  right  of  recovery  in  a  number  of  ways.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  was  a  first  step  in  the  direction  of  settling  responsibility  on  the 
employer  for  injinies  to  workmen  in  the  course  of  their  employment. 

The  occasion  for  a  trade  union  law,  even  one  as  innocuous  as  the  Jamaica 
act  of  1919,  is  not  clear.  The  year  was  one  of  extensive  laboiu:  disturbance  in 
the  United  States,  and  subsequent  events  have  indicated  that  in  labour  matters 
at  least  the  British  colony  tended  to  follow  the  American  lead.  A  liberal 
government  in  Britain  dedicated  to  postwar  reforms  probably  helped,®  as  did 
a  wartime  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  which  reached  a  peak  in  1920,  with  re¬ 
ported  increases  of  45  per  cent  in  food,  100  per  cent  in  clothing,  around  50 
per  cent  in  servants’  wages,  and  more  than  100  per  cent  in  furniture,  house¬ 
hold  linens,  and  similar  furnishings.  However,  the  immediate  cause  was  more 
probably  a  series  of  strikes  and  riots  in  Jamaica  itself  during  the  last  year  of 
the  war  and  the  year  following.  In  June  and  July  of  1918,  there  were  strikes 
in  Kingston  followed  by  riots  in  Vere,  nearby,  where  three  persons  were  killed 
and  a  dozen  wounded.  The  Governor  issued  a  notice  ordering  all  disorder 
and  tumult  to  cease,  but  without  lasting  effect.  In  April,  July,  October,  and 
December,  1919,  strikes  and  riots  upset  the  peace  of  Kingston.  The  Trade 
Union  Law  was  introduced  into  the  Legislative  Council  in  March,  passed  on 
third  reading  in  June,  and  proclaimed  (the  final  act  of  approval  by  the 
Governor  or  his  deputy)  in  October.® 

In  December,  1919,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  denied  a  request 
by  the  Legislative  Council  for  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to 
enquire  into  “the  social,  economic  and  financial  condition  of  the  colony,”  say¬ 
ing  that  he  did  not  see  the  present  need  foi’  such  action.  If  the  test  of  the 
decision  is  the  next'  decade  and  a  half  of  labour  relations  in  Jamaica,  he  was 
right.  From  1920  to  1934,  there  was  little  that  could  be  called  labour  agitation 
in  the  island.  A  few  strikes  —  one  of  which,  in  Kingston  in  1924,  turned  into 
a  small  riot,  with  two  killed  and  several  woimded  —  the  passage  of  two 

6Sir  Leslie  Probyn  was  a  liberal  Governor  by  contemporary  colonial  standards.  His  obituary 
in  The  Daily  Gleaner  of  December  20,  1938,  described  him  as  a  "practical  socialist”,  with 
a  policy  of  high  taxation  and  "doubtful  Government  undertakings”  (welfare  projects?),  which 
resulted  in  the  "leading  men”  of  Jamaica  refusing  their  support. 

^Minutes  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Jamaica,  1919. 
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laws  relating  to  child  labour,  and  the  registration  of  two  unions  under  the 
law,  are  on  the  record  and  that  is  all. 


II  I 

! 

THE  LABOUR  REVOLT  IN  JAMAICA,  1938 

The  year  1938  was  the  100th  anniversary  of  (de  facto)  emancipation  in  j 
Jamaica,  but  there  were  no  celebrations.  The  year  opened  in  an  atmosphere  ( 
of  tension,  with  a  big  strike  at  Serge  Island  unsettled  and  no  adjustment 
in  sight.  As  usual,  the  major  issue  was  the  rate  of  payment  for  the  harvesting 
of  sugar  cane,  for  which  the  estate  was  paying  lOlad.  per  ton.  The  strikers, 
numbering  a  thousand  or  so,  demanded  2s.  They  were  dispersed  by  the 
police,  patrols  were  set  up,  and  more  constables  sent  for.  (At  this  precise  ' 
time,  it  was  announced  in  Kingston  that  the  Government  was  closing  down 
part  of  its  municipal  works  programme  for  reasons  of  economy  and  would 
tlius  add  several  hundred  labourers  to  the  unemployed.)  On  January  5th, 
an  estimated  1,400  workers  armed  with  machetes  and  sticks  put  on  a  hostile 
demonstration,  stopping  carts  and  wagons  from  entering  or  leaving  estates, 
and  practically  shutting  down  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas,  where  Serge  Island  \ 
was  located. 

At  a  public  meeting  held  on  the  Serge  Island  grounds,  a  volunteer  poli-  ; 
tical  agitator  by  the  unlikely  name  of  Alexander  Bustamante  dealt  with  j 
the  hardship  of  cane  cutting  at  lOlad.  per  ton  —  for  which  he  was  sub-  j 
sequently  labelled  a  traitor  by  business  spokesmen  —  and  the  owner,  Mr. 
Ehrenstein,  offered  from  the  same  platform  to  raise  the  price  to  Is.  A  hostile 
crowd  rejected  the  offer  and  the  speakers  were  escorted  away  by  police.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  day  a  reinforcement  of  50  constables  arrived  from  Kingston,  follow¬ 
ing  which  the  inevitable  altercation  occinred  between  strikers  and  police, 
with  34  strikers  and  a  policeman  injured,  and  60  strikers  arrested.  A  week 
later,  fines  and  prison  sentences  were  handed  out  to  21  of  the  arrested  men, 
while  the  remainder  were  warned  and  dismissed.  A  few  incipient  strikes  on 
banana  plantations  in  the  same  area  were  settled  with  minor  pay  raises. 

March  came.  The  Governor’s  message  to  the  Legislative  Gouncil 
did  not  mention  labour  or  labour  relations,  except  for  a  brief  comment  on 
unemployment.  It  was  a  long  document,  assured  and  complacent.  In  1937, 
the  Golony  had  shown  a  budget  surplus  of  £145,000.  Before  the  month  was 
gone  there  was  more  good  news.  The  British  sugar  firm  of  Tate  and  Lyle, 
operating  locally  as  the  West  Indies  Sugar  Go.,  Ltd.,  had  bought  a  number 
of  properties  in  Jamaica  and  was  concentrating  its  operations  at  the  huge 
Frome  Estate  in  Westmoreland  parish.  This  meant  scrapping  small  factories 
and  other  facilities  at  outlying  estates  and  the  building  of  narrow-gauge  rail¬ 
roads  to  bring  materials  to  a  large  central  factory  at  Frome.  The  company 
announced  plans  for  modem  cottages  for  its  employees,  with  schools,  t 
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churches,  and  a  hospital,  —  all  free  to  workers  and  their  dependents.  Total 
expenditure  as  planned:  £500,000. 

Dining  April,  a  strike  was  threatened  by  chauffeurs  in  Kingston,  who 
were  in  the  process  of  organization.  In  a  violent  speech,  the  forerunner  of 
many  others,  Bustamante  denounced  the  Governor,  Sir  Edward  Denham,  and 
the  elective  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  for  lack  of  a  public  works 
programme  and  for  failing  to  take  measures  to  relieve  the  unemployed.  A 
crowd  of  labourers  in  search  of  work  were  driven  from  the  Colonial  Secre¬ 
tariat  by  the  police.  On  the  last  day  of  April,  to  the  consternation  of  the 
government  and  the  amazement  of  almost  everyone,  a  violent  strike  erupted 
at  Frome  Estate,  bringing  to  a  halt  not  only  the  harvesting  of  cane  and 
manufacture  of  sugar  but  also  the  extensive  dismantling  and  construction 
work  involved  in  the  new  centralization  scheme. 

The  Frome  dispute  was  not  a  peaceful  work  stoppage.  A  mob  armed  with 
the  standard  equipment  of  sticks  and  cutlasses  stopped  traffic,  set  canefields 
on  fire,  charged  the  general  offices,  and  attacked  company  officials.  Within 
two  days,  4  were  dead,  13  in  the  hospital,  and  105  in  jail.  Large  police  re¬ 
inforcements  were  rushed  from  Kingston  to  patrol  the  company  property 
and  disperse  rioters.  With  more  than  100  constables  on  hand  and  the  estate 
under  continuous  patrol,  demonstrations  ceased. 

On  the  night  of  May  3rd,  The  Governor  belatedly  met  with  the  Director 
of  Public  Works  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Water  Commission  to  devise  means 
of  speeding  up  the  provision  of  work  for  the  unemployed.  As  he  did  so,  a 
crowd  of  several  hundred  demonstrated  in  Victoria  Park  in  downtown  King¬ 
ston.  The  Governor  issued  the  usual  warning  to  agitators  for  “unbridled 
acts  of  a  dangerous  element,  in  no  way  typical  of  the  people  of  this  colony.”^ 

The  Frome  Affair 

What  caused  the  blow-up  at  Frome,  in  such  shocking  contrast  to  the  ex¬ 
pectations  aroused  by  the  company’s  announced  programme  of  moderniz¬ 
ation  and  improved  employment  relations?  The  immediate  reasons  were: 
misunderstanding,  bad  management,  and  the  ingrained  habit  of  estate  ope¬ 
rators  of  disregarding  the  convenience  or  point  of  view  of  labourers  under 
their  supervision.  The  Frome  construction  job  had  been  over-advertised,  per¬ 
haps  intentionally,  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  help.  Many  more  work¬ 
ers  applied  for  jobs  than  could  be  used,  and  accommodations  were  poor 
for  those  taken  on.  Many  of  those  employed  were  given  only  part-time  work 
and  their  earnings  would  not  support  them.  Pay  deductions  were  made  arbi¬ 
trarily  without  explanation,  and  the  payment  of  wages  earned  was  slow  and 
unsatisfactory,  the  pay  window  often  being  shut  with  a  large  crowd  still 
waiting  for  wages.  Reports  had  been  circulated  that  pay  was  to  be  high,  as 
much  as  a  dollar  a  day.  The  Commission  appointed  by  Governor  Denham 
to  inquire  into  the  disturbance  disposed  of  this  rumour  with  impeccable 
logic,  as  follows: 

tGleaner,  May  5,  1938. 
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It  was  expected  that  the  rates  of  pay  would  be  high  and  the  behef  was  generally 
entertained  by  labourers  that  a  newspaper  had  statra  that  a  dollar  a  day  would  be 
paid  for  labour.  We  have  been  unable  to  trace  any  such  statement  in  any  newspaper. 

We  attach  as  Appendix  1,  a  cutting  from  the  Daily  Gleaner  newspaper  which  does 
not  make  any  such  statement.^ 

The  immediate  cause  of  bad  feeling  was  the  dilatory  payment  of  wages 
earned.  As  described  by  the  Commission: 

The  disorder  which  culminated  in  the  disturbance  of  Monday,  2nd  May,  began 
on  Friday,  the  29th  of  April.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  latter  day,  die  payment  of  Uie 
workers  started  at  3  or  3.30  p.m.  instead  of  the  usual  hour  of  5  or  5.30  p.m.  The 
progress  in  payment  ‘tvas  slow  and  it  was  not  unnatural  that  those  who  were  waiting 
to  be  paid  became  impatient  and  discontented.  The  discontent  resulted  in  the  throw¬ 
ing  of  stones  and  in  an  attaclc  by  some  of  the  labourers  on  the  pay  office.  The  dis¬ 
charge  of  several  shots  from  a  revolver  to  scare  those  who  were  committing  these 
acts  and  to  protect  the  clerks  in  charge  of  the  cash  did  not  improve  the  situation. 
Order  of  a  sort  was  however  restoreo,  payment  was  continued  and  most  of  those  ' 
who  were  waiting  were  paid.  The  pay  office  was  closed  at  10.30  p.m.,  but  many  i 
were  left  unpaid  until  the  following  day.®  t 

The  next  morning,  the  manager  of  the  estate  and  the  chief  of  construction  | 
attempted  to  handle  the  grievances  of  the  workers,  as  presented  to  them  by  * 
representatives  of  the  latter.  The  attempt  failed  and  by  the  following  day  | 
it  was  apparent  that  matters  were  getting  out  of  hand.  Police  reinforcements  * 
having  arrived,  on  May  2nd  an  effort  was  made  to  disperse  the  crowds  on  f 
the  estate,  with  resulting  casualties  and  damage  to  property.  | 

The  Frome  affair  attracted  attention  as  far  away  as  London,  bringing  an  i 
inquiry  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore,  to 
which  the  Governor  replied  that  “the  disorders  of  Monday  .  .  .  gave  | 

no  basis  for  reports  that  dissatisfaction  was  rife  throughout  the. .  .Colony.”^®  J 

The  Governor  also  denied  that  disgruntled  labourers  were  contemplating  a  ' 

hunger  march  in  Kingston.  He  appointed  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
Frome  riots  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  situation  in  the  Corporate  Area. 

Explosion  in  Kingston 

There  was  plenty  for  him  to  observe.  The  spotlight  had  shifted  from  the 
western  end  of  the  island  to  its  metropolitan  centre,  where  approximately  i 
20  per  cent  of  the  population  were  in  residence  and  where  unemployment  i 
was  most  acute  and  most  burdensome.  The  Mayor  of  the  Corporate  Area  ; 
had  the  wind  up.  He  reported  that  he  had  ridden  around  at  nights  for  a 
week  (the  week  since  the  Frome  killings)  and  had  seen  mass  meetings  held  ; 

here,  there  and  everywhere  and  there  were  thousands  of  people  attending  \ 

them.  He  found  “an  unusual  wave  of  discontent  in  the  community. .  .Bullets 
and  bayonets  will  not  settle  island  conditions.  Government  must  find  other 
means  of  coping  with  the  ‘terrible  poverty’  among  the  people.””  On  May 
9th,  there  was  an  orderly  march  of  unemployed  job  seekers  to  the  Corpora- 

8R«port  (with  appendices)  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  Disturbances 
which  occurred  on  Frome  Estate  in  Westmoreland  on  2nd  May,  1938  (Jamaica:  Govt.  Ptg. 
Office,  Kingston,  1938),  p.  1. 

9Jbid.,  p.  2. 
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tion  offices  and  Headquarters  House  (executive  office  of  the  Colonial  Gov¬ 
ernment)  in  search  of  work.  Three  days  later  a  larger  crowd  besieged  the 
Legislative  Council.  Again  orderly,  but  more  resolute,  its  members  demanded 
jobs  “that  would  last  long.”  On  the  13th,  thousands  of  unemployed  tramped 
grimly  back  and  forth  in  Kingston  looking  for  work,  with  a  police  detail 
in  attendance.  During  one  rest  pause,  the  marchers  listened  to  Bustamante 
in  what  was  described  as  a  “rabble-rousing”  speech,  again  placing  the 
blame  on  the  Government  for  failure  to  act. 

As  the  days  passed,  tension  rose.  The  unemployed  became  less  orderly. 
A  mob  estimated  at  more  than  2,000  appeared  at  Trench  Pen,  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Kingston,  and  forced  250  labourers  on  a  public  project  to  quit 
work.  Bustamante  hurried  out,  made  a  speech,  and  helped  quiet  things 
down.  The  first  trial  of  Frome  strikers  came  to  an  end,  with  9  acquitted 
and  14  sentenced  to  from  30  days  to  a  year  in  prison.  Unrest  spread  to 
the  waterfront,  with  the  United  Fruit  Company’s  workers  demanding  1/- 
an  horn:  instead  of  9d.  The  dock  strike  spread,  with  cargo  ships  diverted 
for  unloading  to  Port  Antonio,  on  the  northeast  coast  of  the  island.  The 
second  Frome  trial  began.  Then,  on  May  22nd  at  a  meeting  on  the  water¬ 
front,  a  wildly  applauding  crowd  of  dock  labourers  and  banana  loaders 
were  advised  by  Bustamante  and  his  lieutenant,  St.  William  Grant,  to 
stick  it  out  in  their  strike  for  higher  wages. 

Monday,  May  23,  1938.  The  morning  following  the  meeting  on  the  water¬ 
front,  things  got  out  of  hand.  By  8.  a.m.: 

Disorder  .  .  .  became  general  and  the  Police  were  insufficient  in  numbers  to  control 
the  situation.  Persons  of  all  classes  going  to  business  were  set  upon,  public  prt^rty 
was  destroyed,  streets  blocked  and  tramcars  attacked.  A  hostile  mob  entered  the 
Sewage  Pumping  Station  and  drove  out  the  staff  and  another  took  possession  of 
the  Gold  Street  Power  Station  of  the  Jamaica  Public  Service  Company.  Several 
thousand  persons  collected  in  Harbour  Street  where  Bustamante  and  Grant  were 
endeavouring  to  hold  a  public  meeting  and  refused  to  disperse  at  the  request  of  the 
Police.  They  were  eventually  dislodged  by  a  baton  charee  undertaken  bv  60  officers 
and  men  or  the  Police -who  were  subjected  to  a  rain  of  stones  and  brickbats.^* 

Bustamante  and  Grant  were  taken  to  the  Central  Police  Station,  but  were 
released.  The  Riot  Act  was  read: 

Our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  chargeth  and  commandeth  all  persons  being  assembled 
immediately  to  disperse  themselves,  and  peaceably  to  depart  to  their  habitations,  or 
to  their  la^^ul  business,  upon  the  pains  contained  in  the  Riot  Act  —  God  Save  the 

King.  13 

The  pains”  in  the  act  were  considerable.  Refusal  of  12  or  more  “unlaw¬ 
fully,  riotously,  and  tumultuously  assembled  together  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  public  peace”  to  disperse  was  to  be  treated  as  a  felony,  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Court  “to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term 
not  less  than  four  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
three  years  with  or  without  hard  labour.”  Any  killing  or  maiming  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  above  admonition  by  the  police  or  anyone  charged  with  the  main- 

i^Report  (with  appendices)  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  Disturbances 
which  occurred  in  Jamaica  between  the  23rd  May,  and  the  8th  June,  1938  (Jamaica:  Gov¬ 
ernment  Ptg.  Office,  Kingston,  1938),  pp.  4-5. 

iSLaws  of  Jamaica,  VIII,  p.  5618.  Cap.  344. 
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tenance  of  public  order  was  duly  excused  and  the  parties  responsible  were 
expressly  not  to  be  punished. 

Nevertheless,  the  disorders  continued.  Buildings  were  set  on  fire,  Chinese 
shops  were  looted,  a  tram  was  derailed,  and  the  Kingston  Fire  Brigade  de¬ 
manded  higher  pay  and  threatened  to  strike.  Bustamante,  as  usual,  offered 
to  present  the  Brigade’s  claims  to  the  Governor.  At  10.30  a.m.,  the  police 
were  reinforced  by  six  platoons  of  the  local  troops.  The  Sherwood  Foresters, 
who  drove  the  mob  from  the  Power  House,  the  Railway  Station,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  telephone  company,  the  Sewage  Pumping  Station,  and  the 
electric  service  stations.  In  spite  of  these  successes: 

By  11  a.m.  all  transport  services  (tram  and  bus)  had  ceased  to  operate,  practically 
all  labour  had  been  jusp>ended  and  business  was  at  a  complete  standstill.  Hostility 
to  the  police  had  become  more  marked  and  they  were  frequently  stoned.** 

Towards  noon  mobs  from  various  parts  of  the  city  began  to  collect  in  the  Parade 
Gardens  and  Bustamante,  climbing  on  a  statue  commenced  to  harangue  them.  The 
crowd  was  then  estimated  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  8,000  and  in  the  view  of 
the  police  it  was  essential  in  the  interest  of  public  security  that  it  should  be  dis¬ 
persed.  This  operation  was  successfully  undertaken  by  a  mixed  force  of  Police  and 
Sherwood  Foresters  .  .  .  notwithstanding  a  considerable  amount  of  stone  throwing 
on  the  part  of  the  crowd  .  .  . 

From  this  time  onward,  it  seemed  that  the  police  once  more  had  the  upper 
hand,  although  in  the  36  hours  following  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  iso¬ 
lated  attacks  upon  individuals  and  property.  The  upper  hand  came  about  as 
a  result  of  reinforcements.  In  addition  to  400  regular  police  and  235  troops, 
some  400  special  constables  were  sworn  in  during  the  day.  They  were  kept 
busy. 

From  6  p.m.  on  the  Monday  (the  23rd)  to  6  a.m.  on  Tuesday  morning  the  city 
was  patrolled  by  units  of  Police,  Local  Forces  and  Special  Constables.  Tney  were 
frequently  attacked  by  mobs  concealed  in  dark  lanes  and  alleys  which  occasionally 
fired  shots  but  in  the  main  relied  on  stones;  a  number  of  men  were  injured  during 
the  night,  some  seriously,  but  none  by  bullets.  The  work  of  the  patrols  was  ham¬ 
pered  by  the  destruction  of  the  street  lamps.  During  the  night  three  Chinese  grocery 
shops  were  set  on  fire  and  attempts  weie  made  to  bum  others.  By  2.30  a.m.  me  city 
was  quiet.** 

Tuesday,  May  24.  The  morning  of  the  24th  started  off  as  a  continuation 
of  the  day  before,  with  crowds  gathering  about  the  city  and  police  system¬ 
atically  breaking  them  up,  with  Chinese  shops  under  attack,  and  with  spo¬ 
radic  attacks  upon  police  and  passersby  from  gangs  using  sticks  and  stones 
as  weapons.  At  9  a.m.,  Bustamante  and  Grant  tried  to  hold  a  meeting  on 
the  Spanish  Town  Road,  west  of  Kingston,  but  were  denied  permission  by 
the  police.  The  labour  leaders  thereupon  went  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
Fire  Brigade  to  follow  up  Bustamante’s  offer  of  the  day  before  to  represent 
the  brigade  in  conference  with  the  Governor.  At  this  point,  they  were  ar¬ 
rested,  charged  with  sedition  and  inciting  people  to  assemble  unlawfully 
and  disobeying  an  order  to  move  on  and  keep  moving,  and  sent  to  jail.  With 
Bustamante  and  Grant  unable  to  act,  a  substitute  appeared  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Norman  W.  Manley,  K.C.,  who  made  a  public  announcement  of  his 

i4Rcport,  p.  5. 
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readiness  to  represent  the  striking  dock  workers  in  negotiations  with  their 
employers. 

The  British  warship,  H.M.S.  Ajax,  was  reported  on  its  way  from  Bermuda. 
During  the  day,  two  people  were  killed  by  shots  fired  into  a  mob  pursuing 
a  pob'^eman.  In  a  special  session  of  the  Legislative  Council,  the  ^vemor 
y  was  given  full  power  to  declare  a  state  of  emergency.  Barmaids  and  match 
workers  struck  for  higher  pay. 

I  Wednesday,  May  25th.  On  the  25th,  Manley  got  busy  as  mediator;  as 
he  did  so,  hospital  employees,  banana  carriers,  and  a  large  number  of  shop 
assistants  walked  out.  Later  in  the  day,  to  a  mass  meeting  at  No.  1  Pier, 
Manley  outlined  to  the  strikers  the  steamship  companies’  proposed  terms  of 
,  settlement.  He  was  met  with  an  ultimatum:  no  resumption  of  work  until 
Bustamante  and  Grant  were  released.  Instead,  the  labour  leaders  were  re- 
(  moved  from  the  local  jail  to  the  penitentiary,  and  a  new  wave  of  strikes 
occurred.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Frome  disorders,  serious  trouble  was 
reported  from  the  parishes.  On  Caymanas  Estate,  in  St.  Catherine  parish 
immediately  west  of  Kingston,  after  the  Riot  Act  had  been  read,  police  were 
^  forced  to  fire  into  a  mob  blocking  the  entrance  to  the  property.  Strikers  and 
unemployed  demonstrated  in  Spanish  Town  in  the  same  neighbourhood  as 
Caymanas,  there  was  a  hunger  march  in  Montego  Bay,  and  on  the  Money- 
musk  Estate,  in  Clarendon  parish,  the  factory  was  shut  by  a  walkout. 

Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  May  26th-28th.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th, 
the  Ajax  arrived.  Street  cleaners  and  bus  drivers  went  back  to  work  in  King¬ 
ston,  under  police  protection,  but  large  disorderly  crowds  paraded  in  Spanish 
Town  twelve  miles  away  and  on  nearby  estates,  forcing  the  dispatch  of 
troops  and  special  constables  to  prevent  violence.  Several  persons  were 
wounded  in  brushes  with  the  police.  The  Governor  announced  appointment 
of  a  Board  of  Conciliation  to  help  settle  industrial  disputes. 

During  the  balance  of  the  week,  attention  was  centred  on  the  detention 
of  Bustamante  and  Grant.  The  Secretary  of  the  National  Reform  Association 
of  Jamaica,  Kenneth  Hill,  advised  the  dock  workers  pubbely  to  form  a  regis¬ 
tered  trade  union  with  Bustamante  as  their  leader.  With  shipping  at  a  stand¬ 
still,  the  stevedores  were  adamant:  no  Bustamante,  no  union  and  no  work. 
An  application  for  release  of  the  two  on  bail  was  first  refused  upon  opposi¬ 
tion  by  the  Government;  then,  upon  intercession  of  Manley,  the  Government 
reversed  itself  and  the  men  were  released.  Bustamante  and  Manley  drove 
directly  to  the  docks,  conferred  with  the  Board  of  Concibation  and  with 
shipping  officials  and  with  representatives  of  the  longshoremen,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  No.  1  Pier  where  the  new  terms  were  announced  to  the  strikers: 
lOd.  per  hour  for  wharf  labour  instead  of  9d.;  lid.  for  ship  workers,  up  from 
lOd.;  double  time  for  overtime,  appreciable  increases  for  banana  carriers.  The 
terms  were  ratified  on  the  spot  and  the  strike  was  settled. 

It  was  the  first  performance  by  the  team  of  Bustamante  and  Manley,  which 
became  a  common  sight  dmring  the  weeks  immediately  following.  Striking 
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employees  on  estates  of  the  West  Indies  Sugar  Company  at  Frome  and  Vere 
were  reported  eagerly  awaiting  formation  of  the  “Labour  Union”;  they  were 
granted  pay  raises  of  12X  to  15  per  cent.  Bustamante  was  reported  as  pro-  , 
phesying  “a  better  day  ...  in  sight  for  the  toilers,”  and  Manley  observed 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  Labour  Party  in  Jamaica.  It  was  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  to  a  troubled  week.  , 

The  Board  of  Conciliation 

At  the  beginning  of  the  disturbances  of  1938,  Jamaica  was  without  any 
of  the  machinery  for  the  adjustment  of  labour  disputes.  There  were  no  em¬ 
ployer  organizations  (the  Sugar  Manufacturers’  Association  excepted,  and 
it  was  not  set  up  for  negotiation  with  employees),  no  employee  organiz¬ 
ations  or  representatives  to  amount  to  anything  (five  trade  unions  with  a 
total  membership  of  less  than  a  thousand),  and  no  agencies  for  mediation  or 
conciliation,  either  public  or  private,  voluntary  or  involuntary.  The  appoint-  , 
ment  of  a  Board  of  Conciliation  was  therefore  an  important  step.  In  the  dis¬ 
organized  state  of  affairs  existing  on  May  26th,  the  appearance  of  an  im¬ 
partial  mediating  body  with  official  standing  provided  a  forum  for  disput-  ^ 
ants  and  was  a  strong  stabilizing  influence.  The  implication  of  the  act  was 
perhaps  more  important  than  the  act  itself;  it  was  the  first  indication  of 
official  acceptance  of  negotiation  between  employers  and  employees  as  a  > 
basis  for  industrial  peace,  instead  of  reliance  solely  upon  force.  It  was  in  fact 
oEBcial  recognition  of  collective  bargaining,  a  change  of  policy  with  far- 
reaching  effects. 

The  appointments  to  the  Board  were  also  reassuring.  The  members  were 

persons  of  distinction  in  the  community,  with  known  liberal  attitudes  to-  ' 
ward  labour-management  problems.  They  were: 

Hon.  A.  H.  Hodges,  C.M.G.,  Chairman;  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Brown,  Kt.,  K.C., 
Hon.  Sir  Henry  Doorly,  Kt.,  C.B.E.  (these  two  recalled  from  investigation 
of  the  Frome  disturbance);  Hon.  C.  A.  Reid,  M.L.C.  (Member  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council);  Dr.  O.  E.  Anderson;  Mr.  J.  G.  Kieffer;  Mr.  H.  P.  Jacobs. 

Their  instructions  were  comprehensive:  to  concihate  existing  grievances  of 
employers  and  employees  and  get  the  men  back  to  work;  to  recommend  per¬ 
manent  machinery  to  facilitate  dispute  settlement  in  the  future;  and  to  re¬ 
commend  policies  for  relief  of  unemployment  and  for  social  legislation  af¬ 
fecting  labour.*^ 

Instruction  No.  1  took  precedence,  of  course.  The  Board  found  employers, 
accustomed  to  organization  and  representation,  more  than  willing  to  use  its 
good  offices.  The  main  difficulty  was  the  absence  of  organization  on  the  part 
of  the  workers  and  the  corresponding  lack  of  accredited  representatives  to 
speak  for  them.  This  handicap  was  promptly  overcome  by  the  formation  of 

an  unofficial  group  calling  itself  “The  Trade  Unions  Committee",  which  of¬ 

fered  to  present  the  grievances  of  the  strikers.  Leading  members  of  this 

Report  of  Board  of  Conciliation  appointed  by  Governor  Sir  Edivard  Denham,  26th  May, 
1938.  (Jamaica:  Government  Ptg.  Office,  Kingston,  1938). 
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committee  were  Bustamante,  Manley,  and  an  associate  of  the  latter,  a  soli¬ 
citor  named  Noel  N.  Nethersole.  Meeting  daily  with  the  Board,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  worked  out  solutions  to  the  dock  strike,  the  walkout  of  casual  labour 
in  the  Public  Works  Department  of  the  Corporaie  Area,  and  the  strike  of 
agricultural'  labour  in  St.  Mary’s  parish.  The  effect  was  cumulative,  especi¬ 
ally  in  and  around  Kingston.  While  many  disputes  were  brought  to  the 
Board,  many  others  were  settled  privately  between  employers  and  members 
of  the  Committee,  often  on  terms  similar  to  those  agreed  to  in  the  major 
settlements. 


Trouble  in  the  CouNTRYsroE 

After  the  settlement  of  the  dock  strike  on  May  28th,  Kingston  and  St. 
Andrew  were  relatively  quiet.  However,  the  disturbances  which  had  died 
down  there  now  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  rural  areas.  Mobs  of  strikers 
and  unemployed,  carrying  sticks  and  cutlasses,  roamed  the  roads  and  estates, 
forcing  those  at  work  to  stop,  entering  houses  and  demanding  food  and 
money,  assaulting  residents  and  pedestrians,  burning  crops  and  buildings, 
stopping  cars  and  trucks,  interfering  generally  with  traffic  and  public  ser¬ 
vices,  blocking  roads  and  damaging  bridges,  intimidating  the  communities, 
and  requiring  the  dispatch  of  police  and  volunteer  constables.  The  latter 
were  sworn  in  by  the  thousands,  with  results  that  called  for  apologies  in  the 
report  of  the  Commission: 

The  behaviour  of  some  of  the  Special  Constables  has  been  criticized  also  and,  in 
some  cases,  possibly  justly  so.  They  numbered  4,729  of  which  3,194  were  called 
up  for  service  and  in  this  number,  hastily  enrolled  as  it  was  for  the  emergency,  there 
may  have  been  some  who  were  unfitted  either  by  character  or  by  temperament  or 

by  both  for  the  position.* 8 

The  week  that  followed  was  a  nightmare  for  the  police.  Strikes  and  up¬ 
risings  were  occurring  on  all  sides,  and  often,  due  to  primitive  communica¬ 
tions,  were  well  under  way  or  over  before  the  authorities  arrived.  Some  of 
the  disputes  were  settled  promptly  on  the  spot,  usually  with  pay  increases. 
Others  proved  not  amenable  to  this  form  of  solution.  For  example: 

Hanover,  June  2nd.  The  strike  at  Prospect  continued  and  a  crowd  estimated  at 
1,000  assembled  at  the  factory  where  it  was  addressed  by  the  manager,  and  the 
strikers  were  offered  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  wages  and  improved  working  con¬ 
ditions;  this  offer  they  refused.  At  midday  the  crowd  raided  the  kitchens  of  tne  of¬ 
ficials  in  search  of  food  and  the  force  or  five  constables  was  unable  to  prevent  it. 
Before  this,  the  crowd  had  gone  on  a  march  to  Old  Green  Island  returning  to  Pros¬ 
pect  via  Salt  Spring  and  haa  looted  a  shop  on  the  way.  Reinforcements  arrived  about 
2.30  p.m.  and  the  crowd  was  dispersed.*® 

Under  the  circumstances,  casualties  were  to  be  expected.  One  of  the  re¬ 
markable  features  of  the  Jamaican  disturbances  of  1938  was  the  low  number 

of  deaths,  considering  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  disorders  and  the  num¬ 
bers  involved.  Full  credit  must  be  given  to  the  police,  troops,  and  special 
constables,  many  of  whom  were  supplied  with  firearms,  for  great  restraint 
in  dealing  with  angry  mobs  under  very  difficult  conditions.  Even  when  sub- 

i^Report,  p.  2. 
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jected  to  abuse  and  stoning,  the  officers  usually  held  their  fire  or  fired  over 
the  heads  of  the  crowd,  or,  as  a  last  resort,  fired  at  the  legs  of  their  assail* 
ants.  The  vital  statistics  as  reported  by  the  Commission  were: 

8  persons  .  .  .  killed,  32  wounded  by  gun  shot  and  139  otherwise  injured.  The  Crown 
Forces  had  none  killed  but  109  injurra  ...  20  of  745  persons  prosecuted  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  disorders  (returns  from  the  parishes  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Thomas  are 
lacking)  .  .  .  265  were  found  not  guilty:  480  were  convict^  and  punishments  im¬ 
posed  varying  upwards  from  “admonished  and  discharged”  to  nine  months  hard 
labour. 

Half  the  deaths  occurred  during  a  minor  incident  in  St.  Mary’s  parish  on 
June  3rd,  when  seven  police,  following  up  reports  of  looting  and  disorder, 
encountered  a  mob  of  around  1(X)  supplied  with  stones  and  staves: 

The  police  .  .  .  succeeded  in  taking  away  the  sticks  from  them.  One  man,  however, 
refused  to  surrender  his,  and  there  was  a  struggle  for  it.  The  crowd  took  the  part 
of  the  man  and  began  to  stone  the  police  whom  they  surrounded.  The  police  were 
forced  to  fire  and  uiirteen  rounds  were  discharged.  Two  men  were  killed  and  two 
more  subsequently  died  of  their  injuries  and  three  were  wounded.21 
As  was  the  case  many  times  elsewhere,  Bustamante  and  Manley  were  on 
the  spot  before  the  day  was  out,  exhorting  the  workers  and  composing  dif¬ 
ferences. 

Some  notable  features  of  the  disturbances  in  the  rural  areas  of  Jamaica 
were  their  spontaneity  and  the  extent  to  which  they  attracted  local  support. 
The  Government,  searching  as  usual  for  “agitators,”  felt  that  these  features 
indicated  organization  and  planning. 

Opinion  is  divided  as  to  whether  or  not  the  disturbances  in  the  country  districts  were 
organised  bv  a  central  authority  in  Kingston  [Bustamante,  of  course].  The  Police  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  they  were  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand  several  witnesses  .  .  . 
were  convinced  that  they  were  not,  in  particular,  Mr.  N.  W.  Manley,  K.C.,  with 
whose  evidence  we  were  much  impressed.22 

The  Commission  went  along  with  Manley,  inclining  to  the  view  that  there 
was  no  such  organization,  and  laying  the  blame  more  generally  on;  1)  the 
effects  of  earlier  disorders  in  Trinidad,  Barbados,  and  at  Serge  Island  and 
Frome  in  Jamaica;  2)  reports  and  articles  in  the  local  press;  and  3)  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  agitation  by  “Labour  Leaders”  throughout  the  island  but 
principally  in  Kingston.^® 

Norman  Washington  Manley 

The  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  disturbances  occurring  in 
Jamaica  between  May  23rd,  and  June  8th,  1938,  was  the  choice  of  Sir  Arthur 
llichards,  K.C.M.G.,  Governor  succeeding  Sir  Edward  Denham,  who 
died  in  the  midst  of  the  disorders  on  June  2nd.  Sir  Arthur  was  a  “strong” 
Governor,  the  usual  type  of  appointment  by  the  Colonial  Office  following 
serious  disorders.  He  selected  for  the  investigation:  Hon.  Claud  Ramsay  Wil- 
mot  Seton,  Justice  of  the  High  Court,  Chairman;  Hon.  Charles  Archibald 
Reid,  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council;  and  Brigadier  General  Horace 
Somerville  Sewell,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  Gustos  of  Trelawny. 

20p.  1.  These  do  not  include  the  casualties  at  Frome  on  May  2nd. 

2lp.  10. 

22p.  1. 

23p.  2. 
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The  Commissions  Estimate  of  Manley 
The  Commission  was  indeed  impressed  by  Manley.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
testimony  of  a  King’s  Counsel  was  more  acceptable  to  it  than  "agitation  by 
Labour  Leaders,”  the  only  reference  to  Bustamante  in  the  signed  body  of 
the  report.  Its  estimate  of  the  future  Chief  Minister  was  effusive: 

Perhaps  no  one  man  in  the  Island  did  more  to  re-establish  confidence  and  restrict 
the  o(  the  disorders  than  Mr.  N.  W.  Manley,  K.C.,  who  came  forward  almost 

immediately  after  the  begiiming  of  the  disturbances,  placed  himself  umreservedly  at 
the  disposm  of  the  working  classes  and  undertook  to  submit,  on  their  behalf,  their 
claims  for  better  pay  and  oetter  working  conditions  to  the  proper  authorities.  He 
appreciated  that  what  was  desired  coula  only  be  obtained  by  constitutional  means 
and  that  if  the  disturbances  were  to  continue,  the  chief  sufferers  would  be  the  labour¬ 
ing  classes  themselves.  Both  sides  were  gainers  by  his  intervention.  Employers  had 
some  one  with  whom  to  negotiate,  who  understood  conditions  in  the  Island  and 
who  knew  what  demands  could  reasonably  be  made  and  what  could  not.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  labourers  had  at  their  disposal  and  working  wholeheartedly  on  their 
behalf  one  of  the  best  brains  in  tire  country  and  one  of  the  most  disinterested.  Mr. 
Manley  toiled  unceasingly  for  almost  a  month  addressing  meetings  throughout  the 
Island,  negotiating  with  employers,  conferring  with  various  groups  of  labour  on  the 
subject  of  their  demands  and  finally  representing  them  before  the  Board  of  Concili¬ 
ation.  We  think  that  his  services  to  the  community  as  a  whole  were  invaluable.^* 

This  was  probably  a  generous,  though  on  the  whole  fair,  estimate  of  Man¬ 
ley’s  services  during  the  disturbances,  but  it  omitted  an  important  detail. 
From  the  settlement  of  the  dock  strike  on  May  28th  onward,  a  very  large 
part  of  Manley’s  negoti.:tions  with  employers,  conferences  with  labour 
groups,  and  representation  before  the  Board  of  Conciliation,  was  accom¬ 
plished  jointly  with  Bustamante,  whose  presence  —  as  in  the  dock  strike  — 
provided  an  entr^  not  available  to  the  barrister  alone  and  whose  influence 
in  quieting  distvnbed  groups  of  strikers  and  unemployed  was  admittedly 
equal  to  his  power  of  exciting  such  when  he  chose.  During  the  month  of 
June,  Bustamante  used  his  influence  almost  without  exception  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  law  and  order. 

The  Commission  was  perhaps  unduly  accurate  in  saying  that  Manley  came 
forward  “almost”  immediately  to  tender  his  good  offices  to  the  workers.  In 
answer  to  an  embarrassing  question  concerning  his  whereabouts  during  the 
Frome  dispute,  Manley  was  forced  to  explain  that  at  the  time  of  that  con¬ 
troversy,  he  held  a  general  retainer  from  the  employer,  the  West  Indies  Sugar 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  that  he  had  accepted  a  special  retainer  in  the  matter 
of  the  Frome  riots.  Nothing  much  was  made  of  it,  but  it  was  not  forgotten. 
In  the  mediation  and  negotiation  of  the  ensuing  weeks,  Manley’s  usefulness 
arose  out  of  his  acceptability  to  employers,  his  disinterestedness  and  his 
genuine  brilliance  in  bargaining  and  persuasion.  It  was  fifteen  years  before 
Manley  exerted  enough  influence  on  the  labom:  movement  in  Jamaica  — 
through  the  Trade  Union  Congress  and  the  National  Workers  Union  —  to 
develop  a  political  following  that  could  overcome  Bustamante’s  lead. 

Background 

'The  man  whom  the  Commission  praised  so  enthusiastically  was  a  “natural” 
from  birth.  Norman  Washington  Manley,  Q.C.,  and  Rhodes  Scholar,  Chief 

2*Report,  p.  3.  Italics  supplied. 
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Minister  from  1955,  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Representa*  i 
tives  from  1949  onward,  founder  of  the  People’s  National  Party  and  of  Ja-  i 
maica  Welfare  Ltd.,  barrister,  friend  and  adviser  of  organized  labour,  public  i 
figure  and  senior  citizen  of  Jamaica,  was  a  person  who  promised  early  to  be 
brilliant  and  then  outperformed  the  promise. 

Manley  was  born  in  Roxburgh,  Manchester  parish,  on  July  4th,  1893,  the 
son  of  a  produce  dealer,  and  was  educated  in  the  local  schools  and  Jamaica 
College,  where  he  was  Outstanding  both  as  a  scholar  and  an  athlete  (in  1958 
he  was  still  tied  for  the  local  record  in  the  lOO-yard  dash  with  three  others,  t 

one  of  them  his  own  son,  Douglas).  After  teaching  school  one  year,  he  was  | 

appointed  a  Rhodes  Scholar  in  1914,  entering  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  but 
withdrawing  soon  after  to  serve  with  the  Royal  Field  Artillery  until  the  end 
of  the  first  world  war.  He  finished  his  legal  training  in  1921  with  a  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Honour  in  the  bar  finals  and  as  Lee  Prizeman  of  Gray’s  Inn,  was  ^ 

called  to  the  bar  and  admitted  to  practice  in  August,  1922.  An  outstanding 
barrister,  he  was  involved  in  almost  every  case  of  importance  in  Jamaica 
diuing  the  next  decade  and  a  half,  civil  or  criminal,  and  became  the  first 
Jamaican  to  appear  before  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  the 
highest  Colonial  or  Dominion  law  tribunal. 

By  the  middle  of  the  1930’s,  the  law  was  no  longer  Manley’s  first  interest,  , 
having  been  replaced  by  the  public  welfare.  From  1937  onward,  less  of 
lus  time  was  devoted  to  private  practice,  and  more  of  it  to  the  unremunera- 
tive  but  more  satisfying  support  of  good  causes:  local  culture  and  industry, 
tlirough  Jamaica  Welfare  Ltd.;  raising  living  standards,  through  aid  and 
advice  to  organized  labour;  working  for  self-government  and  an  extended 
suffrage;  and  directing  the  island’s  destiny  by  political  action  through  the 
People’s  National  Party.  In  each  of  these  fields  in  turn,  he  was  notably  suc¬ 
cessful  —  though  sometimes  after  an  initial  defeat  and  a  period  of  appren¬ 
ticeship.  In  his  comebacks,  especially,  Manley  has  displayed  the  tenacity 
of  purpose  and  capacity  for  careful  analysis  and  hard  work  that  are  so  often 
the  accompaniment  of  genius. 

End  of  the  Disturbances 

On  June  2nd,  Governor  Denham  died  from  complications  following  an 
abdominal  operation,  partly  induced,  in  all  probability,  by  the  overwork  and 
worry  of  the  preceding  months.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Colonial  Secre¬ 
tary,  the  Hon.  C.  C.  Woolley,  as  the  OflBcer  Administering  the  Government. 
Meanwhile,  events  in  the  country  districts  moved  steadily  to  a  chmax,  which 
was  reached  on  June  6th.  On  that  day,  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Catherine, 
Westmoreland,  Hanover,  St  James,  Trelawny,  and  St.  Aim,  mobs  carrying 
axes,  machetes,  iron  pipes,  and  sticks,  forced  working  men  to  lay  down  their 
tools,  entered  houses  and  stole  food,  blocked  roads,  ambushed  police  and 
overseers,  set  fire  to  canefields,  and  refused  to  disperse  peaceably  when 
commanded  to  do  so.  From  some  estates,  women  and  children  were  evacu- 
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Iated  and  the  properties  were  blocked  by  armed  guards.  On  several  oc¬ 
casions,  the  police  were  forced  to  fire  over  the  heads  of  mobs  or  into  their 
ranks.  The  day’s  score  of  two  killed  and  a  dozen  or  so  wounded  was  re¬ 
markably  low,  considering  the  circumstances.  A  seaplane  from  H.M.S.  Ajax, 
which  had  been  transferred  from  Kingston  to  Montego  Bay,  dispersed  several 
north  shore  riots  by  diving  at  the  mobs.  The  Officer  Administering  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  cabled  the  Colonial  Office  for  more  troops,  which  were  dispatched 
the  following  day  from  Bermuda  on  H.M.S.  York.  A  published  appeal  from 
i  Bustamante  asked  in  the  name  of  “Manley  and  myself’  for  a  return  to  law 
L  and  order. 

{  Whatever  the  influence  —  force,  persuasion,  or  sheer  fatigue  —  the  revolt 
had  apparently  burned  itself  out.  Within  three  days,  the  number  of  disorders 
had  dwindled  to  manageable  proportions,  and  “although  several  parishes 
were  in  a  very  unsettled  state  for  some  days  and  a  few  minor  incidents  took 
»  place,  there  was  no  serious  disorder  after  10th  of  June,  the  Island  gradually 
settled  down  and  normal  conditions  once  more  prevailed.”^* 

Causes  of  the  Disturbances 

What  caused  the  disorders  which  began  in  Kingston  on  May  23rd  and  con- 
^  tinned  there  and  throughout  the  island  for  two  and  a  half  weeks  of  anarchy, 
mob  violence,  and  property  damage?  The  local  Commission,  appointed  by 
Governor  Richards,  analyzed  the  situation  thus: 

I  1.  Unrest  among  the  working  classes  due  to  poverty  and  unemployment. 

2.  The  disorders  in  Trinidad  and  Barbados,  reported  in  the  local  press  and  made 
the  subject  of  irresponsible  speechmaking. 

3.  The  strike  at  Serge  Island,  “the  fore-runner  of  the  recent  disturbances,”  neces¬ 
sitating  wage  concessions  and  the  dispatch  of  police  reserves  from  Kingston. 

4.  The  disturbance  at  Frame  Estate  on  the  2nd  of  May,  calling  for  the  dispatch 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Kingston  Police  reserve,  a  part  m  which  was  still 
absent  when  the  disorders  under  review  occurred.” 

5.  Between  the  11th  and  the  20th  of  May  “a  series  of  meetings  .  .  .  held  in  and 
around  Kingston  at  which  speeches  of  an  inflammatory  nature  were  delivered 
and  workers  of  all  classes  were  urged  to  unite  together  so  as  to  be  in  a  position 
to  enforce  their  demands  for  hi^er  wages.  The  principal  speakers  at  these 
meetings  were  Alexander  Bustamante  and  Wm.  Grant.  The  former  is  a  Jamaican 
who  h^  spent  many  years  abroad  in  the  South  American  States  and  the  United 
States  of  America  ana  the  latter  is  also  a  Jamaican,  who,  until  he  joined  forces 
with  Bustamante,  had  been  a  Labour  Leader  on  his  own  account.” 
t  6,  The  success  of  a  crowd  of  strikers  and  unemployed  in  stopping  work  on  a  con¬ 

tract  at  Trench  Pen. 

The  Commission’s  recommendations  reflected  its  composition  and  its  vision. 
They  were:  1)  a  substantial  increase  in  the  size  of  the  Police  Force,  2)  an 
efficient  intelligence  [spy]  system,  and  3)  formation  of  a  permanent  body  of 
special  constables,  ready  for  future  emergencies. 

1  A  better  answer  was  to  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  West  India  Royal 
(Moyne)  Commission,  appointed  August  5th,  1938,  immediately  following 
the  uprising  in  Jamaica.  The  report  is  much  too  complete  to  be  summarized 
!  here,  embracing  an  investigation  of  “social  and  economic  conditions  and 
matters  connected  therewith”  throughout  the  West  Indies  generally,  but 
some  of  its  conclusions  deserve  mention. 

I  SBReport,  p.  12. 
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Referring  to  “the  cumulative  effect  of  education,  the  press,  wireless,  the 
spectacle  of  the  standards  of  living  of  white  people,  and  the  reports  of  West 
Indians  who  have  lived  and  worked  abroad,  particularly  in  the  United  States 
of  America,”  the  Commission  concluded  that: 

the  discontent  that  underhcs  the  disturbances  of  recent  years  is  a  positive  demand 
for  the  creation  of  new  conditions  that  will  render  possible  a  better  and  less  re¬ 
stricted  life.  It  is  the  co-existence  of  this  new  demand  for  better  conditions  with  the 
unfavourable  economic  trend  that  is  the  crux  of  the  West  Indian  problem  of  the 
present  day.26 

Against  this  demand  for  a  better  life,  the  Commission  juxtaposed  the  Colonial 
OflBce’s  policy  of  abandonment  of  native  populations  to  their  fate: 

West  Indian  industries  with  few  and  local  exceptions  .  .  .  [are]  .  .  .  suffering  from  ' 
a  severe  depression,  which  [has]  made  itself  felt  to  the  bulk  of  the  population 
through  a  disastrous  reduction  in  the  amount  of  employment  available  in  rural  as  in  I 
urban  areas  .  .  .  Public  finances  have  suffered  for  the  same  reasons,  and  the  power 
of  govenunents  to  take  action  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  depression  has  been  progres-  , 
sivmy  weakened  as  the  need  increased.  In  accordance  with  the  declared  policy  of 
Your  Majesty’s  Government,  each  administrative  unit,  however  “small,  is  expected 
financially  to  stand  on  its  Own  feet.^"*  - 

As  supplements  to  the  above-described  narrow  and  selfish  policy,  the 
Commission  called  attention  to:  the  inadequacy  of  social  services,  due  in  part 
to  policy  but  mostly  to  lack  of  funds;  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  existing 
industrial-  and  social  legislation  "which*  is  ‘‘generally  defective  and  imper¬ 
fectly  enforced”;  and  their  necessary  contribution  to  poverty  and  unemploy¬ 
ment.  "Poverty,  the  Commisssion  held,  was  primarily  attributable  to  low  wages 
and  low  wages  \yere  an  outcome  of  individual  bargaining: 

To  say  that  the  West  Indian  labourer  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage  iii  bargaining  with  ] 
his  employer,  who  in  all  probability  owns  the  range  in  which  he  lives,  and  could 
evict  him  at  short  notice,  is  to  under-state  the  case.  Devoid  of  anv  effective  protec¬ 
tion  by  means  of  trade  unionism,  the  labourer  is  helpless  and,  if  he  wishes  to  live, 
must  accept  the  rate  of  pay  offered  to  him.  In  the  light  of  this  it  is  not  surprising  ^ 
to  find  that  earnings  have  remained  extremely  low,  even  in  periods  when  planters 
were  making  good  prof  its. 

Citing  typical  rates  of  pay  in  Jamaica,  ranging  from  Is.Gd.  to  2s.6d.  daily 
for  men,  and  lOM.  to  ls.6d.  for  women,  it  was  observed  that  low  as  these 
earnings  were,  they  did  not  even  then  furnish  a  true  indication  of  the  stand- 
aid  of  life,  due  to  widespread  unemployment. 

Such  are  its  [unemployment’s]  proportions  that  demonstrations  and  processions  of 
unemployed  are  the  causes  of  growing  concern  to  the  Colonial  Governments;  this 
was  particularly  noticeable  in  Jamaica  where,  during  our  stay  in  the  Colony,  large 
numbers  of  the  unemployed  marched  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Public  Works  De¬ 
partment  on  several  occasions  and  even  to  one  of  the  prisons  in  the  hope  that  the 
Superintendent  would  be  able  to  provide  them  with  work.  It  is  understood  that,  since 
we  left  Jamaica,  powers  have  been  conferred  on  the  Governor  to  prohibit  public 
meetings  and  demonstrations.  Whatever  may  be  the  wisdom  of  this  step  it  certainly 
does  not  dispose  of  the  cause  of  the  demonstrations.29 

The  Commission  recommended  establishment  of  a  West  Indian  Welfare 
Fund,  with  an  annual  grant  of  at  least  £1  million,  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  20  years,  to  be  expended  on  a  programme  of  social  services  and  develop¬ 
ment.  It  also  suggested:  self-government;  extension  of  the  suffrage;  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  trade  unionism,  with  adequate  legislative  protection;  estab- 
SCAfoj/ne  Report,  pp.  8  and  422. 
illbid.,  p.  422.  Italics  supplied. 

2BJbid.,  p.  193.  Italics  supplied. 

29Ibid.,  p.  195. 
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lishment  of  a  Labour  Department  in  each  Colonial  government;  and  addi¬ 
tional  industrial  and  protective  legislation,  especially  minimum  wages  and 
a  workmen’s  compensation  law.  There  was  not  a  word  about  strengthening 
the  local  police. 


Ill 

BUSTAMANTE  AND  THE  B.I.T.U. 


Bustamante  was  the  Messiah  of  the  unenfranchised,  the  unemployed,  the 
under-employed  and  the  underpaid.  His  followers  were  the  great  majority 
of  the  Jamaican  people  who  before  then  had  only  known  representative 
leadership  and  organization  in  the  apocalypse  of  Bedward  or  the  tragic 
escapism  of  Marcus  Garvey’s  United  Negro  Improvement  Association,  with 
its  programme  of  social  withdrawal  and  return  to  Africa.  In  1938  for  the 
first  time  in  their  history,  the  mass  of  the  Jamaican  people  united  belund 
a  leader  who  directed  their  energies  against  immediate  material  conditions 
and  thereby  against  the  current  social  order  itself  .  .  .  Bustamante  led 
them  along  the  streets  of  Kingston  and  through  the  sugar  estates,  and  Ws 
4^er  was  their  demand,  a  better  life,  here  and  now,  in  a  country  of  which 
mey  formed  the  majority,  but  from  whose  society  they  had  hitherto  been 
actively  excluded.  (M.  G.  Smith,  “The  Political  Implications  of  Jamaican 
Social  Structure.” )  > 

\ 

New  Legislation 

The  Government  of  Jamaica  in  1937-38  was  not  markedly  different  from 
that  of  1919  or  of  1934-36.  The  constitution  was  relatively  unchanged,  the 
suffrage  had  been  enlarged  somewhat  but  was  still  very  restricted,  all  final 
powers  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor.  Nevertheless,  the  Government 
(and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Golonies)  had  got  the  idea.  Prior  to  1937, 
there  were  only  two  pieces  of  labour  legislation  on  the  books  in  Jamaica 
with  any  claim  to  modernity  or  liberality:  the  Employers  Liability  Act  and 
the  Trade  Union  Act,  both  dating  from  1919.  Within  three  years  after  the 
close  of  the  disturbances  of  1938,  the  list  stood  as  below: 

1937 

Shop  Assistants  Law  —  passed  December  22nd,  1937  and  amended  extensively  in  1938. 
Limiting  the  hours  of  work  of  shop  sales  forces  and  clerical  staff. 

Sugar  Industry  Control  Law  —  passed  December  30th,  1937,  amended  in  1938.  The 
first  listed  power  of  the  Sugar  Control  Board  was  “to  demand  .  .  .  from  any  manu¬ 
facturer  or  cane  farmer  returns  of  all  wages  and  labour  bills  paid  by  him  with  such 
particulars  as  the  Board  may  require.” 


1938 

Emergency  Powers  Law  —  passed  June  6th,  1938.  Authority  of  the  Governor  to  declare 
an  emergency  if  there  appeared  to  be  any  likelihood  of  interference  with  supply  of 
food,  water,  fuel,  light,  or  transportation.  Peaceful  strikes  and  picketing  specifically 
excepted  from  the  emergency  TOwers. 

Minimum  Wage  Law  —  passed  December  22nd,  1938. 

Trade  Union  Law  —  No.  35  of  1938.  Amendment  of  the  law  of  1919  to  permit 
peaceful  picketing,  remove  liability  for  breach  of  contract  in  case  of  strikes,  and  to 
prohibit  tort  actions  against  unions  per  se. 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Law  —  passed  July  30th,  1938,  amended  in  1939,  1941. 
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1939 

Slum  Clearance  and  Housing  Law  —  passed  Scptemlx'r  14th,  1939. 

Trade  Disputes  (Arbitration  and  Enquiry)  Law  —  passed  March  24th,  1939.  Provision 
for  mediation,  conciliation,  and  arbitration  of  disputes  between  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees. 


1940 

Factories  Law  —  No.  43  of  1940,  amended  1942,  1943.  Safety  regulations,  with  pro¬ 
visions  for  inspection  and  enforcement. 

Masters  and  Servants  Law  —  No.  27  of  1940.  Amendment  of  original  act  to  permit 
labour  organization  and  trade  union  activities. 

Recruiting  of  Workers  Law  —  passed  June  1st,  1940.  Regulation  and  control  of  gang 
hiring  by  labour  contractors. 


1941 

Children  and  Young  Persons  Law  —  passed  June  18th,  1941.  Limitation  of  hours  of 
work  and  restrictions  upon  dangerous  occupations  for  children  (under  12)  and 
young  persons  (under  14). 

Dock  \\’orkers  (Protection  against  Accidents)  Law  —  passed  Mav  18th,  1941. 

Employment  of  Women  Law  —  No.  33  of  1941,  amended  1942.  Limitation  of  hours 
of  work  of  women,  etc. 

Nurses  Registration  Law  —  passed  May  7th,  1941.  Registration  and  control  for  pro¬ 
tection  of  nurses. 

The  new  labour  code  which  came  into  e.xistence  behveen  1938  and  1941 
was  necessary  and  helpful.  It  marked  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  and  was  a  distinct  victory  for  the  working  classes.  Legis¬ 
lation  however  is  essentially  protective  and  permissive;  it  cannot  of  itself 
produce  the  positive  changes  in  conditions  of  employment  that  workers  de¬ 
sire.  This  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  employees  themselves  through 
organization,  and  organization  calls  for  leadership.  In  Jamaica,  the  leadership 
was  supplied  by  one  of  the  most  colourful  and  romantic  figures  ever  to 
head  a  union  movement  —  Alexander  Clarke  Bustamante. 


Labour  Leadership  i.v  Jamaica 

Labour  leadership  at  any  time  or  place  is  an  unusual  occupation  and  one 
which  ordinarily  defies  classification  in  terms  of  occupational  analysis.  The 
energy  and  ability  required,  the  responsibilities  assumed,  are  hard  to  equate 
with  the  returns;  and  the  varieties  of  background  and  training  brought  to 
the  job  make  it  practically  impossible  to  establish  a  set  of  qualifications 
which  potential  union  officials  must  possess.  In  most  countries,  however,  one 
qualification  has  been  considered  axiomatic:  the  labour  leader  should  come 
off  the  job,  be  “one  of  the  boys,”  have  a  background  of  work  experience  at 
the  bench  or  on  the  docks,  or  he  simply  is  not  eligible.  There  have  been 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  they  are  rare  and  statistically  unimportant.  In 
Jamaica,  the  rule  is  turned  upside  down. 

In  Jamaica,  union  leadership  is  a  profession.  The  labour  leader,  as  often 
as  not,  is  a  man  called  to  the  job,  who  may  never  have  spent  a  day  at  the 
work  done  by  the  men  he  represents,  but  whose  training  is  in  the  law  or 
business  or  politics,  and  whose  advocacy  of  the  interests  of  the  workers,  no 
matter  how  energetic  or  sincere,  is  necessarily  vicarious  and  not  from  his 
own  experience. 
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Being  a  professional,  with  personal  and  occupational  interests  quite  dis* 
tinct  from  those  of  his  constituents,  the  labour  leader  in  Jamaica  is  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  representing  a  single  union.  He  may  be  at  one  time  the  president 
of  several  labour  organizations,  or  the  president  of  one  or  more  and  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  another,  and  so  on.  For  example,  in  1946  there  were  24  active  labour 
organizations  registered  under  the  Trade  Union  Act  in  Jamaica.  The  Hon. 
Florizel  Augustus  Glasspole,  M.H.R.,  (Member  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives)  was  president  of  three  of  these:  The  Jamaica  United  Clerks  Asso¬ 
ciation,^®  The  Jamaica  Printers  and  Allied  Workers’  Union,  and  The  Govern¬ 
ment  Hospitals  and  Prisons  Employees’  Union;  and  secretary  of  two  others: 
The  Municipal  and  Parochial  Workers’  Union  and  The  Machado  Employees’ 
Union.  His  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Noel  N.  Nethersole,  specialized  in  pre¬ 
sidencies.  In  addition  to  being  boss  of  the  Municipal  and  Parochial  Workers’ 
Union  and  the  Machado  Employees’  Union,  he  was  also  president  of  the 
Maritime  Union  of  Jamaica,  the  Postal  and  Telegraph  Workers’  Union,  and 
the  Government  Printing  Office  Employees’  Union.  These  are  extreme  ex¬ 
amples,  but  they  were  not  the  only  multiple  union  officeholders.  Glasspole 
was  an  accountant  by  profession,  Nethersole  a  solicitor.  Nethersole  was  a 
Rhodes  scholar,  and  Glasspole  studied  for  a  siiort  time  at  Oxford  on  a  trade 
union  scholarship. 

Bustamante 

Bustamante,  or  “Busta,”  as  he  is  generally  referred  to,  was  not  a  graduate 
ol  Oxford,  nor  did  he  indulge  in  plural  presidencies  or  secretaryships.  He 
did  not  need  to.  In  March,  1945,  the  Bustamante  Industrial  Trade  Union 
listed  46,538  members  out  of  an  organized  labour  force  of  57,700;  no  other 
union  had  as  much  as  2,500  members.  Unlike  Glasspole  and  Nethersole, 
Bustamante  had  no  profession;  his  record  of  formal  education  ended  with 
elementary  school.  To  make  up  for  his  lack  of  schooling,  however,  he  had 
years  of  adventurous  travel  in  Spain,  Cuba,  the  United  States,  South  and 
Central  America,  in  a  wde  variety  of  occupations,  ranging  from  Army  life 
in  Spain  and  police  work  in  Cuba  to  travelling  salesman  in  South  America 
and  dietetics  in  the  United  States.  Upon  his  return  to  Jamaica,  he  became  a 
business  man,  a  money  lender.  So  far  as  is  known,  he  never  worked  a  day 
on  the  docks,  in  the  fields,  or  in  a  factory;  he  was  therefore  a  stranger  to 
the  trades  of  the  great  majority  of  his  followers.  In  this  respect,  Bustamante 
ran  true  to  type  as  a  labour  leader  in  Jamaica. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  this  very  remarkable  man  was 
his  vigour  and  stamina.  He  was  54  years  old  when  the  disturbances  broke 
out  in  Jamaica,  the  well-to-do  proprietor  of  a  small-loan  business,  with  no 
personal  stake  in  the  disorders  one  way  or  another.  At  54,  few  men  choose 
to  break  the  routine  of  an  orderly,  comfortable  existence  for  a  new  career, 

SOGlasspole  succeeded  the  founder  of  the  union,  Mr.  Ethelred  Erasmus  Adolphus  Campbell, 
Barrister-at-Law,  president  from  1937  to  1945.  Campbell  was  a  prominent  labour  leader  for  a 
while,  but  was  too  moderate  for  the  postwar  period. 
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and  fewer  still  choose  as  exhausting  an  occupation  as  leading  strikes,  negoti¬ 
ating  with  employers,  conducting  mass  meetings,  and  dealing  with  enraged 
mobs  of  labourers.  Yet  for  months  this  was  Bustamante’s  routine,  at  a  pace 
that  would  have  put  many  a  far  younger  man  in  the  hospital.  From  the  time 
of  the  Serge  Island  walkout  of  January,  1938,  onward,  Aere  was  not  a  dis¬ 
pute  of  importance  in  the  island  at  which  he  did  not  appear  ( unless  detained 
in  jail),  mediating,  conciliating,  exhorting,  sometimes  increasing  but  often 
bringing  about  a  reduction  of  tension  or  an  abandonment  of  violence. 

Now  and  then  his  usefulness  as  a  peacemaker  would  be  admitted,  but  the 
usual  reaction  of  the  authorities  was  suspicious  and  antagonistic.  “Busta” 
was  always  on  the  side  of  the  working  man.  He  was  a  trouble-maker,  an 
agitator,  his  “inflammatory  speeches”  a  prime  cause  of  unruliness  on  the  part 
of  the  crowds  in  the  streets.  His  meetings  were  dispersed,  then  banned,  he 
was  arrested  and  released,  arrested  again  and  held  in  custody  for  several 
days,  and  finally,  in  September,  1940,  interned  “for  the  duration,”  but  re¬ 
leased  after  17  months.  By  that  time,  of  course,  he  was  an  authentic  hero 

to  the  working  man,  organized  or  unorganized.  He  had  the  accolade;  he  had 
gone  to  jail  for  his  principles  and  theirs.  He  might  have  accomplished  as 
much  as  he  subsequently  did  anyway,  but,  by  singling  him  out,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  did  much  to  help  create  a  labour  movement  and  a  political  party  that 
dominated  the  island  for  ten  years  and  put  Bustamante  at  the  head  of  the 
first  popular  government  in  Jamaica. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Bustamante 

If  the  available  biographical  data  can  be  believed,®^  the  metamorphosis 

in  less  than  a  year  from  small-loan  shopkeeper  to  agitator  de  luxe,  public 
figure,  head  of  the  largest  labour  organization  in  the  West  Indies,  and  poten¬ 
tial  political  leader,  was  merely  the  continuation  of  a  normal  life  pattern 
for  the  founder-proprietor  of  the  B.I.T.U. 

Sir  Alexander  Bustamante  (he  was  knighted  in  1955,  following  his  defeat 
by  Manley  in  the  third  general  elections  in  Jamaica,  and  after  ten  years  as 
Head  of  die  Government  under  the  Constitution  of  1944)  was  born  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  24th,  1884,  in  Blenheim,  Lucea,  on  the  extreme  northwest  tip  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  the  son  of  an  Irish  planter  named  Robert  Constantine  Clark  and  his 
wife,  Mary  Wilson,  a  woman  of  Indian  descent.  He  was  christened  Alex¬ 
ander  Clarke,  but,  according  to  the  account  in  Who’s  Who  and  Why  in  Ja¬ 
maica,  1939-40:  “at  the  age  of  15  was  adopted  by  a  Spanish  mariner  [never 
further  identified]  and  taken  to  Spain,  where  he  received  his  education, 

joined  the  Spanish  Army,  adopted  the  name  of  Bustamante  and  became  an 
officer,  and  saw  service  in  various  disorders  in  Casa  Blanca  and  Spanish 
Morocco,  until  1925  .  .  .  ”  For  approximately  45  years  he  went  under  the 

31Tbe  sole  authority  on  much  of  Bustamante’s  personal  history  is  Bustamante  himself.  The 
common  view  regarding  this  source  is  that  while  always  interesting  —  in  fact,  often  dramatic 
—  it  is  highly  unreliable. 

332nd  Ed.  Compiled  and  published  by  L.  A.  Thoywell-Henry.  Kingston:  The  Cleaner  Co., 
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name  of  Alexander  Clarke  Bustamante;  then  in  September,  1944,  he  changed 
again  —  this  time  by  deed  poll  —  to  William  Alexander  Bustamante.  Four 
months  later,  he  was  the  Hon.  Wm.  Alexander  Bustamante,  Majority  Leader 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Member  of  the  Executive  Council,  and 
Minister  of  Communications  in  the  Government  of  Jamaica. 

Bustamante’s  Spanish  period  was  apparently  interrupted  at  times;  on  De¬ 
cember  12th,  1910,  he  was  married  in  Kingston  to  a  widow,  Mildred  Edith 
Blanck.  From  Spain  he  emigrated  to  Cuba,  where  he  joined  the  police  force, 
rising  to  an  inspectorate  in  Havana.  From  there,  he  went  to  the  United 
States  and,  of  all  things,  made  a  study  of  dietetics,  working  for  a  while 
as  a  dietician  in  a  New  York  hospital,  and  also  for  a  Wall  Street  firm  and 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  City  street  railway  system.  This  was  followed 
by  a  spell  as  travelling  agent  in  Central  America,  the  Argentine,  England, 
Cuba,  and  Canada.  He  returned  to  Jamaica  as  a  permanent  resident  in  1932 
and  started  a  small-loan  business  catering  to  low-income  customers. 

Labour  Leader 

Although  apparently  reasonably  successful  in  business,  the  management 
of  a  private  finance  company  did  not  seem  to  exhaust  Bustamante’s  energy, 
and  he  voted  himself  in  on  a  number  of  controversial  public  issues  from 
1934  onwards,  e.g.:  the  Coote-Govemment  Agricultural  Society  Foul  Brood 
Bee  Disease  dispute,  the  Anti-Water  Meter  Protest  of  1935-36,  etc.  In  1937, 
declining  to  stand  for  the  Corporation  Council  of  Kingston  and  St.  Andrew, 
he  became  interested  in  labour  relations  and  was  appointed  Treasurer  of 

the  Jamaica  Workers  and  Tradesmen’s  Union  by  A.  G.  S.  Coombs,  its  Secre¬ 
tary.  Both  the  interest  and  the  appointment  eventually  became  anathema  to 
his  sponsor,  but  they  were  a  public  service  nevertheless.  The  conclusion  is 
inescapable  that  Alexander  Clarke  Bustamante  is  the  key  figure  in  the  birth 
of  the  labour  movement  in  Jamaica,  just  as  authentically  as  Samuel  Gompers 

was  the  founder  of  the  labour  movement  in  America. 

Bustamante’s  year  was  1938.  Before  it  was  over,  he  was  “The  Labour 
I.«ader”  in  fact,  to  workers,  employers,  the  government,  and  the  press.  Over¬ 
night  he  passed  up  such  men  as  Coombs,  Grant,  and  other  local  union  of¬ 
ficials,  and  by  sheer  force  of  personality  combined  with  vigour  of  ideas  and 
expression,  he  became  the  most  popular  public  speaker  in  the  island.  For  a 
time  he  shared  the  limelight  with  Manley,  but  the  partnership  soon  faded. 
Bustamante  always  found  co-operation  difficult,  and  there  was  never  any 
basis  for  agreement  between  the  logic  of  the  barrister’s  thinking  and  the 
kaleidoscopic  contradictions  of  Bustamante’s  personality  and  programme. 
Flamboyant,  unpredictable,  indefatigable,  the  tall,  energetic  Jamaican  drew 
crowds  in  the  thousands  and  was  the  bane  of  the  police  as  his  listeners 
blocked  streets  and  sidewalks,  jostled  passers-by,  and  cheered  themselves 
hoarse  at  his  arraignment  of  government  and  employers. 

Bustamante’s  speeches  —  or  such  of  them  as  have  been  reproduced  —  were 

a  curious  amalgam  of  personal  reference  (“My  life  has  been  threatened”), 
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tirade  against  employers  as  exploiters  of  the  working  man,  violent  accusation 
of  the  government  (often  in  a  personal  vein  directed  at  the  Governor  him¬ 
self)  for  failing  to  take  steps  to  alleviate  distress,  great  and  extravagant  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  under  dog,  and  promises  of  pie  in  the  sky.  There  was  never 
any  doubt  as  to  where  he  stood.  He  was  for  the  working  man,  to  the  point 

(or  so  the  Government  said  in  several  instances)  of  sedition,  -  and  the 

workers  were  equally  for  him. 

We  will  follow  Bustamante 
We  will  follow  Bustamante 
Till  we  die. 

Bustamante  is  a  good  man 
Bustamante  never  did  wrong 
We  will  follow  Bustamante 
Till  we  die. 

Bustamante’s  approach  to  mediation  was  “More  for  labour,”  and  at  a  time 
when  employers  were  beset  by  mobs  and  apprehensive  of  the  power  of  the 
police  to  protect  them  and  their  property,  he  was  often  successful.  He  be¬ 
lieved  in  organization;  in  the  right  to  strike;  in  negotiation  by  direct  confront¬ 
ation  of  employers,  including  the  government;  in  the  power  of  public  opinion; 
and  above  all,  in  himself.  When  he  finally  got  around  to  organizing  a  union, 
he  named  it  the  Bustamante  Industrial  Trade  Union.  It  was  and  is  the  senior 
and  probably  the  largest  labour  organization  in  Jamaica,  and  during  its 
first  fifteen  years  of  life,  it  dominated  employer-employee  relations  in  the 
island. 


The  Bustamante  Industrial  Trade  Union 

The  B.I.T.U.  was  the  creation  of  Bustamante,  but  the  first  actual  work  of 
organization  was  done  by  others  while  Bustamante  was  in  jail.  On  May  26th, 
1938,  with  Kingston  in  chaos  and  Bustamante  “in  custody,”  Kenneth  Hill 
recommended  to  an  emergency  session  of  the  National  Reform  Association 
of  Jamaica  that  the  dock  workers  should  form  a  labour  union  with  Busta¬ 
mante  as  their  leader.  The  suggestion  was  enthusiastically  voted  and  the 
Association  set  about  getting  the  names  of  dockers  who  wanted  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  dynamic  newcomer.  There  was  no  trouble  at  all  in  getting 
several  hundred  names,  the  only  reservation  being  a  demand  for  release  of 
Bustamante  and  his  associate,  St.  William  Grant.  This  took  place  soon  after 
and  with  a  small  operating  fund  furnished  by  the  Association,  the  new  union 
was  under  way.  It  was  a  new  organization,  absorbing  neither  the  Longshore¬ 
men’s  Union  No.  1  (the  first  registered  trade  union  in  Jamaica,  dating  from 
February,  1922),  nor  the  Longshoremen’s  Union  No.  2  (the  secod  union  in 
the  island,  registered  October,  1926).  However,  it  made  them  superfluous. 
Both  dissolved  soon  after:  L.U.  No.  2  in  1940,  and  L.U.  1  in  1945. 

Bustamante  and  Manley 

By  the  end  of  May,  1938,  “Bustamante”  was  probably  the  best-known 
name  in  Kingston  and  St.  Andrew,  and  30  days  later  the  recognition  ex¬ 
tended  from  one  end  of  the  colony  to  the  other  as  its  owner  ranged  from 
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parish  to  parish,  mediating,  orating,  negotiating,  and  organizing.  On  May 
30th,  Bustamante  and  Manley,  negotiating  for  the  striking  Public  Works  De¬ 
partment  employees  in  Kingston,  were  able  to  announce  a  25  per  cent  pay 
increase,  approved  by  Governor  Denham  as  one  of  the  last  official  acts 
tore  his  death  three  days  later.  On  June  1st,  the  newly  appointed  Concili- 

1  ation  Board,  after  conferring  with  Bustamante  and  Manley,  announced  mini- 

I  mum  rates  of  pay  for  agricultural  labour  in  St.  Mary’s  parish  on  the  north 

I  side  of  the  island.  Bustamante  and  his  colleague  asked  the  workers  to  accept 

I  the  new  schedule  and  promptly  thereafter  appeared  in  Annotto  Bay  to  per- 

j  suade  a  crowd  of  4,000  to  be  orderly.  By  this  time  Jamaica  was  a  land  of 

strikes.  The  Gleaner  headlined:  “East  and  West,  North  and  South,  On  Pro- 
)  perties  and  On  Roads,  Labour  Demands  More  Pay.”^^  So-called  “trade  unions” 
were  popping  up  like  mushrooms  and  requests  for  help  in  organizing  and 
negotiating  with  employers  rolled  in  from  all  points  of  the  compass.  At  Mon- 
»  tego  Bay,  on  the  northwest,  and  in  Manchioneal  on  the  eastern  tip  of  the 

j  island,  there  were  demonstrations,  some  peaceful,  some  riotous.  On  June  3rd 

occurred  the  riot  in  St.  Mary’s  with  four  killed,  bringing  Bustamante  and 
)  Manley  on  the  run  to  smooth  things  out  and  quiet  the  crowds.  Three  days 

I  later,  with  a  man  killed  and  several  hurt  in  Trelawny  parish  40  miles  to  the 

west,  Bustamante  made  an  appeal  for  law  and  order  in  the  name  of  “Manley 
>  and  myself.”  It  proved  to  be  unnatural  phraseology  for  Bustamante,  however, 

I  and  was  soon  dropped. 

Problems  of  Organization:  July  -  August,  1938 
After  the  riots  diminished,  strikes  kept  cropping  up  and  Bustamante  was 
I  kept  busy.  On  June  12th  he  settled  a  short  strike  at  the  Palisadoes  airport.  This 
was  followed  by  a  brief  walkout  of  railway  workers,  who,  advised  by  “the 
Labour  Leader,”  were  back  at  work  the  following  day.  On  June  19th,  the 
charges  of  sedition  against  himself  and  Grant  having  been  quashed,  the  two 
men  promptly  filed  a  suit  against  the  Police  Inspector  who  arrested  them, 
alleging  assault,  malicious  arrest,  false  imprisonment,  and  malicious  prosecu- 
I  tion.  On  the  more  constructive  side,  Bustamante  announced  ambitious  plans 
‘  for  the  formation  of  five  labour  unions,  with  himself  as  the  head  of  each. 
They  were  to  be:  Maritime  Workers  (dock  and  ship  workers,  shipping  clerks, 
banana  carriers  and  stowers,  longshoremen,  etc.);  Transport  Labour  (rail¬ 
way,  tram,  bus,  truck,  etc.,  without  regard  for  craft  —  drivers,  mechanics, 
loaders,  etc.);  Factory  Workers;  Municipal  Employees;  General  Labour  (agri¬ 
cultural  workers  and  any  others  not  eligible  for  one  of  the  other  four). 

By  the  first  week  in  July,  Bustamante  had  split  publicly  with  his  former 
colleague,  A.  G.  S.  Coombs,  the  man  who  had  first  interested  him  in  labour 
relations  and  who  had  appointed  him  to  an  office  in  the  Jamaica  Workers 
and  Tradesmen’s  Union.  Coombs  was  still  the  labour  boss  to  the  banana 
workers  and  lightermen  of  St.  James  parish  around  Montego  Bay,  a  region 
long  hostile  to  the  big  man  from  Kingston.  By  the  end  of  the  month,  how- 
33Juiie  2nd.  1938. 
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ever,  this  parochial  attitude  had  been  overcome.  In  a  trial  of  strength  from 
the  platform,  Bustamante  was  booed  by  hundreds  in  the  morning  of  July 
24th,  but  cheered  by  thousands  in  the  afternoon.  “Busta  Conquers  Mo  Bay,” 
reported  the  Gleaner  and  relations  between  Bustamante  and  Coombs  de¬ 
teriorated  further,  as  the  former  moved  on  to  other  locations  and  other  prob¬ 
lems. 

There  was  no  lack  of  problems.  July  had  been  a  busy  month  for  The  Lab¬ 
our  Leader.  Busta  spent  much  of  it  on  the  north  shore  and  in  the  eastern  end 
of  the  island  where  the  banana  industry  was  concentrated,  but  he  did  not 
confine  himself  to  that  area.  On  the  12th,  he  called  a  quick  strike  of  building 
construction  labourers  at  Smith  Village,  on  the  outskirts  of  Kingston,  which 
was  settled  the  next  day,  and  on  the  14th  he  was  requisitioned  by  the  Ja¬ 
maica  Fruit  &  Shipping  Company  to  settle  a  wildcat  strike  on  the  docks.  He 
started  to  comply,  but  left  in  annoyance  when  a  truckload  of  armed  police 
arrived  during  the  meeting.  A  day  or  two  later,  Bustamante  and  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  staff  —  Hugh  Buchanan,  General  Secretary  of  the  B.I.T.U.,  and 
Ross  Livingston,  the  union’s  solicitor  —  conferred  at  King’s  House  with  the 
Officer  Administering  the  Government  regarding  a  number  of  labour  issues. 
If  the  meeting  was  friendly,  the  atmosphere  clouded  soon  afterward.  On  the 
20th  of  the  same  month,  Buchanan  and  S.  Kerr  Coombs,  co-editors  of  the 
Bustamante  publication,  Jamaica  Labour,  were  arrested  for  seditious  libel. 
The  article  which  annoyed  the  Government  had  been  published  a  month 
earlier  during  the  June  disorders  and  was  headed:  “Police  Terror  in  St. 
James.  Innocent  People  Beaten  and  Shot,  Jails  Crowded.”  The  substance  of 
the  article  uxis  somewhat  alarming: 

St.  James  is  under  martial  law.  Government  is  determined  to  kill  every  workine  man 
or  woman  in  the  parishes  of  St.  James,  Hanover,  Trelawny  and  Westmoreland,  who 
.  .  .  raise  their  voices  in  defence  of  labour  .  .  . 

Special  constables,  composed  mostly  of  habitual  criminals  and  office  workers  [an 
odd  combination],  have  been  armed  and  given  orders  to  kill  .  .  .  Starvation  is  ram¬ 
pant  .  .  .  All  labour  meetings  prohibited  here.®< 

Although  defended  by  Manley,  the  two  men  were  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  six  months  in  jail. 

Then  there  was  the  irritation  caused  by  a  rash  of  unauthorized  strikes, 
many  of  them  on  the  waterfront  where  a  large  part  of  the  union’s  member¬ 
ship  was  concentrated.  Bustamante  became  fed  up  and  denounced  the  wild¬ 
cat  strikers:  “If  members  wished  to  lead  themselves,  they  did  not  need 
leaders.  That  being  the  case  he  would  resign.  They  could  not  call  strikes 
whenever  they  felt  inclined  .  .  .  [etc.,  etc.]*® 

In  August  a  violent  schism  burst  into  the  open  in  the  Bustamante  union 
group.  In  a  public  meeting  at  Pier  No.  1,  with  several  thousand  in  attend¬ 
ance,  St.  William  Grant  denounced  his  colleagues  Buchanan,  Wellington  and 
Williams  (all  Bustamante  lieutenants)  for  graft,  treachery,  and  tale-bearing 
with  the  purpose  of  undermining  him  in  the  union.  He  then  walked  off  the 
platform  in  a  rage.  Bustamante  apologized  for  his  subordinate’s  action,  and 

3*GUaneT.  July  21,  1938. 
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three  days  later  formally  expelled  him  from  the  union.  The  Labour  Leader 
then  threatened  employers  with  a  general  strike  if  any  more  workers  were 
laid  off  because  of  taking  out  union  membership,  and  turned  to  the  job  of 
organizing  clerks,  who  were  in  revolt  over  long  hours  in  the  shops.  There 
had  been  no  “Bustamante  and  Manley”  teamwork  reported  for  several  weeks. 

Philosophy  of  the  Labour  Leader 

By  the  end  of  August,  it  was  generally  conceded  that  Bustamante  and 
laboiu'  organization  were  permanent  fixtures  in  Jamaica.  Even  G.  St.  C.  Scot- 
ter,  columnist  in  the  Gleaner,  while  bewailing  labour  dictatorship  (“How 
you  can  have  a  Dictatorship  and  a  Union  at  one  and  the  same  time  seems 
to  me  an  impossibility,  a  direct  contradiction  in  terms.”),  was  forced  to  admit 
in  the  same  article  that:  “It  may  reasonably  be  contended  that  Mr.  Busta¬ 
mante  has  done  far  more  for  labour  than  anybody  else  in  this  Island  at  any 
time,  and  that  he  is  therefore  obviously  the  most  fitting  man  to  direct  the 
policy  of  labour  in  the  future.”®®  Manley,  gracious  and  co-operative  as  usual 
notwithstanding  the  disappearance  of  the  “Bustamante  and  Manley”  byline, 
put  it  succinctly:  “Mr.  Bustamante  is  Jamaica’s  Labour  Leader  by  the  only 
test  which  matters  and  that  is  the  support  and  confidence  of  labour”.®'^ 

A  time  would  come  when  Manley  would  argue  that  this  support  and  con¬ 
fidence  were  misplaced,  but  that  was  four  years,  and  half  a  war,  in  the 
future,  in  circumstances  which  on  their  face  admitted  of  great  provocation. 

It  was  Scotter  who  goaded  Bustamante  into  a  public  expression  of  his 
labour  views.  In  an  article  entitled  “Why  I  Want  Power,”  in  the  Daily  Gleaner 
of  August  31,  1938,  Bustamante  subscribed  himself  as  follows: 

A  news  article  appeared  in  “The  Gleaner”  of  Friday,  August  26,  under  the  signature 
of  G.  St.  G»  Scotter.  He  wrote  inter  alia:  “what  is  at  the  back  of  Bustamante’s  mind? 
What  are  his  personal  motives?  Are  they  purely  altruistic?  Does  he  do  what  he  does 
simply  for  the  people  alone?  Are  they  pecuniary?  Is  any  money  he  may  be  paid 
for  nis  labours  tne  motive  of  them?  Is  it  personal  power,  that  most  fatal  or  all  temp¬ 
tations  to  the  .strong?” 

May  I  ask  if  Scotter  is  losing  ground,  becoming  weak  somewhere  or  the  other?  I 
am  delighted  that  Mr.  Scotter  realizes  that  I  have  a  mind.  I  just  wish  I  could  think 
that  of  others. 

Up  to  now  I  may  inform  Mr.  Scotter,  I  have  been  living  off  my  own  capital, 
expending  excessive  energy,  perhaps  ruining  the  excellent  healm  I  possess  to  prevent 
workers  of  all  classes  being  trampled  upon,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  as  if  they 
were  footmats  belonging  to  no  one,  not  even  the  British  Government. 

Whatever  labour  could  ever  be  able  to  pay  me  would  never  be  sufficient  for  me 
to  hve  as  well  as  I  used  to  before  I  took  interest  in  labour  organisations  and  as  well 
as  I  am  still  living. 

Perhaps  Scotter  would  like  to  know  how  I  came  to  organise  labour.  When  I  started, 
in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  N.  W.  Manley,  I  told  him  of  my  intention;  that  I  felt  I 
could  give  Labour  fortv  per  cent  of  my  time  free.  I  soon  found  out  that  I  was  wrong. 

The  Unions  have  developed  into  gigantic  organisations  admittedly  through  my 
personal  influence,  but  instead  of  being  ^le  to  give  labour  onlv  that  per  cent  of  time 
I  have  mentioned,  I  am  kept  occupied  every  day  until  the  very  early  hours  of  the 
morning.  What  has  been  the  result?  Not  one  minute  to  attend  to  my  own  business, 
not  even  time  to  have  my  meals,  but  can  I  withdraw?  No.  The  love  I  have  for  labour 
prevents  me  so  doing,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  a  half-finished  job. 

Stating  that  his  personal  business  had  “gone  to  the  dogs,”  with  thousands 

36GIeaner,  August  27,  1938. 
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of  pounds  invested  in  Jamaica  and  in  foreign  stocks  unattended,  with  his 
cash  position  weakened,  and  with  no  time  even  to  instruct  his  attorneys, 
Bustamante  continued: 

The  paltry  sum  that  labour  could  pay  me  could  never  compensate  me  for  all  the 
money  I  am  losing  now . . .  and  Mr.  Scotter’s  suggestion  regarding  pecuniary  motives 
is  impertinent.  In  Jamaica,  even  strangers  who  nave  livecT  here  for  some  time  feel 
that  no  one  can  do  anything  that  involves  suffering  and  loss  without  having  ulterior 
motives. 

Yes,  I  want  oower,  sufficient  power  to  be  able  to  defend  those  weaker  than  I  am; 
those  less  fortunate,  and  that’s  what  I  have  today  —  POWER.  That  hurts  Scotter 
and  his  type. 

It  has  been  stated  that  I  want  to  be  a  dictator.  Yes,  I  do  want  to  dictate  the  policy 
of  the  unions,  in  the  interests  of  the  people  I  represent,  and  the  only  ones  who  are 
jnving  results  today  are  the  dictators.  The  other  elements,  the  minority  have  had 
their  dictators  for  too  long. 

Then  why  should  labour  not  now  have  a  voice?  It  does  not  matter  what  is  my 
reason  for  organising  labour,  not  the  business  of  your  correspondent,  so  long  as  labour 
is  satisfied  and  is  benefited  by  organisation. 

*  *  *  « 

Mr.  Scotter  seems  to  think  that  everybody  can  speak  for  the  Unions  at  the  same 
time.  I  am  the  person  authorised  to  do  that.  Again  that  hurts,  for  when  I  speak  ap¬ 
parently  that  hurts  Mr.  Scotter  and  others. 

The  voice  of  labour  must  be  heard  and  it  shall  be  heard  through  me,  whether 
Scotter  and  his  frightened  few  like  or  not.  Oh,  Mr.  Scotter,  the  workers’  eyes  are 
opened  to  your  kind  of  propaganda  which  will  never  succeed. 

Registration  and  General  Strike 

Throughout  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  the  fall,  “the  Labour  Leader* 
worked  steadily  at  recruitment  and  organizing.  (During  the  last  half  of  1938, 
no  name  appeared  more  regularly  in  the  headlines  than  “Bustamante.”  Day 
after  day  he  was  featured  in  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  news  items  at  a  time. ) 
Somewhere  along  the  way,  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  a  group  of  unions  and 
settled  on  a  single  all-inclusive  labour  organization,  to  which  he  gave  the 
doubly  contradictory  title  of  “Bustamante  Industrial  Trade  Union.”  The 
B.I.T.U.  is  not  an  industrial  union,  in  the  sense  that  that  term  is  used  in 
Britain  or  the  United  States,  where  an  industrial  union  is  (theoretically 
restricted  to  a  single  industry  or  a  group  of  related  industries,  and  of  course 
it  has  no  similarity  at  all  to  a  “trade”  union.  It  is  a  “blanket  union,”  an 
adaptation  of  the  “one  big  union”  idea  of  Terence  Powderley’s  Knights  of 
Labour  —  one  union  for  all  working  men  of  all  industries,  skilled  and  un¬ 
skilled  alike. 

A  development  that  may  have  influenced  Bustamantes  decision  in  the 
matter  of  organization  was  the  response  of  agricultural  labour  to  his  recruit¬ 
ing  drive.  By  November  of  1938,  the  total  membership  of  the  union  was  in 
excess  of  6,000,  more  than  double  the  number  in  all  other  unions  in  Jamaica 
combined.  Thev  were  distributed  as  follows:  2,000  longshoremen  and  dock 
workers;  4,000  agricultural  workers,  mainly  on  sugar  estates;  and  several 
hundred  miscellaneous  clerks,  transport  labourers,  factory  hands,  and  such. 
Listed  assets  had  risen  to  £1,000.  The  union’s  success  in  signing  up  field 
hands  on  the  estates  was  a  happy  surprise,  which  was  followed  up  steadily 
in  the  years  to  come.  By  March,  1941,  when  the  first  All-Island  Sugar  Agree- 
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ment  was  negotiated  between  the  B.I.T.U.  and  the  Sugar  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  it  was  announced  that  over  35,000  field  and  6,000  (sugar)  factory 
workers  benefited  directly  by  the  agreement.  The  B.I.T.U.,  of  course,  had  no 
such  membership  at  the  time.  It  was  then  around  8  -  9,000,  but  the  agree¬ 
ment  set  a  pattern  for  the  estates  which  belonged  to  the  S.M.A.,  thus  affec¬ 
ting  a  total  several  times  larger  than  its  own  membership.  The  union’s  basic 
strength  has  always  been  on  the  plantations  among  the  lowest  paid  and  most 
needy  employees  of  the  island. 

The  B.I.T.U.  was  registered  under  the  Trade  Union  Law  on  January  23, 
1939.  Two  weeks  later,  Bustamante  celebrated  by  calling  an  islandwide 
strike  in  protest  against  alleged  employer  sabotage  of  the  union,  done  in 
the  classic  manner  through  the  layoff  of  officers  and  members.  It  was  not 
a  successful  general  strike,  but  the  union  showed  a  lot  of  muscle  in  critical 
spots.  Most  shipping  was  down,  a  number  of  estates  were  struck,  there  were 
demonstrations  here  and  there  and  a  riot  at  Port  Antonio  which  the  police 
dispersed  with  fixed  bayonets  and  shots  above  the  heads  of  the  mob.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Richards  immediately  proclaimed  a  state  of  emergency,  banned  all 
meetings  and  marches,  and  refused  flatly  to  negotiate  until  the  strike  was 
called  off.  Country  labour  was  brought  under  police  protection  to  work  the 
docks  and  ships,  and  special  constables  were  dispatched  to  probable  trouble 
points.  Within  four  days,  Bustamante  caved  in  and  called  off  the  strike.  It 
was  Busta’s  first  test  of  strength  with  “strong  man”  Richards,  but  not  his 
last. 


The  Trade  Union  Coxwcil 

The  main  immediate  result  of  the  dispute  was  the  reappearance  of  Manley 
and  the  formation  of  a  “Trades  Union  Advisory  Council,”  the  stated  pur¬ 
poses  of  which  were  “to  rally  all  voluntary  efforts  on  the  part  of  persons 
willing  to  assist  in  the  orderly  and  progressive  development  of  the  trade 
union  movement,  to  prevent  frivolous  strikes,  to  unify  policy,  to  eliminate 
strife  amongst  the  workers’  organisations  and  between  labour  and  capital 
and  to  pool  all  the  labour  resources  of  the  country  for  the  common  good.”®* 
In  reality,  the  intent  was,  as  stated  bluntly  in  the  press,  “to  help  Bustamante 
run  his  unions.”  The  project  seems  to  have  originated  with  Manley,  who  had 
in  mind  something  on  the  order  of  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress.  The 
members  of  the  Council  (apparently  self-appointed)  were  a  miscellaneous 
lot,  liberal  enough  in  attitude,  but  outside  of  the  B.I.T.U.  representatives  and 
Mr.  Nethersole,  largely  unacquainted  with  problems  of  union  organization 
or  administration.  They  were: 

Mr.  Norman  W.  Manley,  Legal  Adviser  and  Counsel 
Mr.  Ross  Livingston  (Solicitor,  BITU) 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Aitken  (Mme.  De  Mena) 

Dr.  O.  E.  Anderson  (Member,  Board  of  Conciliation) 

Mr.  Alexander  Clarke  Bustamante,  (President,  BITU) 

Hon.  E.  E.  A.  Campbell  (Member,  Legislative  Coimcil) 

38C2eaner,  Feb.  15,  1939. 
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Mr.  W.  A.  Doming  ( Vice-Chaiiman,  Jamaica  Progressive  League) 

Mr.  I.  A.  G.  Edwards  (General  Secretary,  BITU) 

Mr.  H.  P.  Jacobs  (Member,  Board  of  Conciliation) 

Mr.  N.  N.  Nethersole  (Solicitor  and  president  of  several  unions) 

Mr.  W.  Adolphe  Roberts  (President,  lamaica  Progressive  League) 

Dr.  G.  E.  Valentine 

The  “Trade  Union  Council,”  as  it  became  known,  the  “Advisory”  being 
dropped,  was  embraced  by  the  Governor  without  delay  and  promptly  re¬ 
ceived  applications  for  affiliation  from  most  of  the  trade  unions  in  the  colbny. 
Unfortunately,  this  did  not  include  the  B.I.T.U.  In  spite  of  being  named  to 
the  Council,  along  with  his  solicitor  and  general  secretary,  Bustamante  had  ' 
deep  reservations  concerning  the  new  body,  very  probably  regarding  it  as  i 
a  potential  strikebreaking  agency.  He  did  not  affiliate  with  it  then  or  there-  ■ 
after.  As  the  labour  movement  at  that  time  and  for  many  years  following  ' 
was  mainly  the  B.I.T.U.,  this  disabled  the  T.U.C.  from  exerting  any  important 
influence.  Ten  years  later,  for  quite  other  reasons,  the  T.U.C.,  renamed  the 
“Trade  Union  Congress,”  was  converted  by  Manley,  Nethersole,  and  Glass-  ' 
pole  into  a  bona  fide  general  labour  union,  registered  under  the  Trade  i 
Union  Law  of  Jamaica. 

The  Labour  Department 

In  March,  1939,  the  month  immediately  following  the  creation  of  the  | 

Trades  Union  Advisory  Council,  a  less  dramatic  but  much  more  significant  ^ 

agency  appeared  on  the  scene.  In  line  with  a  recommendation  of  the  Moyne  i 

Commission,  the  Legislative  Council  of  Jamaica  voted  to  create  a  Labour  | 

Department,  with  an  initial  budget  of  £5,000,  and  the  following  functions:  1 

1.  Setting  up  conciliation  boards  in  any  parish  when  and  as  necessary,  with  the 
obhgation  to  report  to  the  Head  of  the  Labour  Department. 

2.  The  hearing  of  disputes  in  the  first  instance  where  desirable,  with  full  powers 
to  sub  poena  persons  and  papers,  hold  hearings  publicly  or  privately,  administer 
oaths,  etc. 

3.  To  give  publicity  to  such  proceedings  as  above,  if  desirable,  or  to  keep  any  in¬ 
formation  or  testimony  confidential.  j 

4.  To  carry  on  certain  routine  activities  such  as:  [ 

a.  Collection  and  recording  of  unemployment  data  and  cost  of  living  data.  I 

b.  Maintenance  of  a  labour  bureau  for  the  registration  of  unemployed  persons.  I 

c.  Enforcement  of  safety  and  labour  legislation  generally.  [ 

d.  The  making  of  inquiries  regarding  minimum  wages.  I 

e.  Any  other  duties  prescribed  oy  the  Government  in  the  field  of  employment. 

In  June,  1939,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Norman,  O.B.E.,  arrived  from  London  to  ' 

head  the  department,  the  staff  of  the  Unemployment  Registration  Bureau  • 

—  in  operation  since  September,  1938  —  was  transferred  to  it,  and  the  gov-  | 
emment  was  equipped  to  take  constructive  action  toward  the  stabilization 
of  industrial  relations.  Mr.  Norman  was  an  experienced  official  of  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Labour  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  is  given  much  credit  for  helping 
bring  about  the  subsequent  accommodation  among  employers  and  unions. 

Internment  of  Bustamante:  1940  —  1942 

Colonial  administrators  are  not  too  closely  supervised  under  ordinary 
conditions;  during  wartime,  the  latitude  accorded  a  Governor  becomes 
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very  wide  indeed.  On  September  8,  1940,  Alexander  Clarke  Bustamante 
was  arrested  for  an  “inflammatory  speech”  made  the  night  before  in  down¬ 
town  Kingston  and  interned  at  Up  Park  Camp,  a  military  cantonment  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  He  remained  in  custody  for  17  months,  without  a 
cliarge  being  brought  against  him  or  being  brought  to  trial.  He  was  released 
as  abruptly  as  he  was  detained,  being  driven  in  a  car  to  the  centre  of  King¬ 
ston  without  explanation  or  advance  notice  and  there  told  to  get  out,  that 
he  was  free.  He  had  to  return  to  his  quarters  at  the  camp  to  get  his  clothes 
and  personal  belongings. 

What  Bustamante  said  or  did,  if  anything,  to  earn  his  detention,  was 
never  put  on  the  record.  (In  fact,  he  threatened  to  call  a  strike  of  dock 
workers  in  Kingston.)  It  was  sufficient  for  the  Governor  to  announce: 
WHEREAS  I  am  satisfied  with  respect  to  Alexander  Bustamante  that  with  a  view 
to  preventing  him  acting  in  anv  manner  prejudicial  to  public  safety  it  is  necessary  to 
make  an  Order  directing  that  the  said  Alexander  Bustamante  be  detained. 

Now  under  the  powers  conferred  on  me  by  Regulation  18  (i)  of  the  Jamaica  Defence 
Regidations  1939,  and  every  other  power  theminto  me  enabling,  1  do  hereby  order 
that  the  said  Alexander  Bustamante  be  detained  in  such  place  and  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  as  1  may  from  time  to  time  determine  so  long  as  this  Order  remains  in  force. 

(Signed)  A.  F.  Richards 

Bustamante  was  not  the  only  person  to  fall  under  Regulation  18  (i).  The 
Labour  Leader  was  soon  joined  by  S.  C.  Marquis,  Secretary  of  the  Propa¬ 
ganda  Committee  of  the  People’s  National  Party  (Manley’s  political  organi¬ 
zation,  launched  September,  1938);  W.  A.  Williams,  Chairman  of  the  Mari¬ 
time  Section  of  the  B.I.T.U.;  W.  A.  Domingo,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Jamaica 
Progressive  League  and  fellow-member  witli  Bustamante  of  the  T.U.C.;  and 
several  others,  among  tl  .cm  Mr.  G.  St.  C.  Scot  ter,  the  virulent  anti-labour 
columnist  of  the  Daily  Gleaner. 

The  reasons  for  Bustamante’s  detention  can  only  be  guessed  at,  but  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence  is  strong  that  the  Governor  had  run  out  of  patience 
with  him  and  his  union,  deciding  that  neither  of  th.em  would  settle  down 
and  behave  in  an  orderly  manner  during  the  war  emergency.  Throughout 
1939,  Bustamante  and  his  followers  had  been  in  a  constant  turmoil.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  calling  a  general  strike  with  no  very  apparent  reason  other  than  to 
be  obstreperous,  Bustamante  had  deliberately  sabotaged  two  agencies  set 
up  to  smooth  out  employer-employee  relations  —  the  Trade  Union  Council 
and  the  Board  of  Arbitration  —  by  the  simple  device  of  accepting  member¬ 
ship  in  each  and  then  walking  out  with  charges  of  fraud  and  collusion 
against  his  colleagues.  The  principal  officers  of  the  B.I.T.U.  were  making  a 
public  spectacle  of  themselves  with  resignations  and  recriminations,  and 
Bustamante  himself  showed  less  than  ordinary  loyalty  to  his  erstwhile  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretary,  Hugh  Buchanan,  when  the  latter  got  out  of  jail  from  his 
sedition  conviction.  Buchanan’s  office  had  been  filled  by  J.  A.  G.  Edwards 
while  he  was  away.  Bustamante  cancelled  a  demonstration  planned  for  the 
release  of  the  convicted  editor  and  said  he  “would  find  him  a  job”  some¬ 
where. 

To  add  to  the  Governor’s  troubles,  there  was  a  heated  dispute  over  the 
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1/6  (30^)  rate  of  daily  pay  on  relief  projects,  with  the  unemployed  refusing 
to  take  jobs  and  pointing  to  the  3/9  (760)  rate  paid  by  the  K.S.A.C.  for 
similar  work.  The  matter  was  eventually  compromised,  with  the  Government 
raising  the  rate  to  2/-  for  5  days  a  week,  with  one  free  meal  a  day  ( from  1/6 
for  4  days  and  no  meal),  but  not  before  there  were  riots  and  demonstrations. 

A  “(no)  public  meetings  law”  was  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council  as  an  | 
emergency  measure,  the  police  force  was  increased,  and  400  special  con-  | 
stables  were  called  up.  All  meetings  and  street  processions  were  banned,  \ 
unless  approved  in  advance  by  the  police.  | 

On  September  1,  1939,  Britain  and  France  declared  war  on  Germany.  j 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  effective  labour  leadership  in  time  of  war.  I 
The  labour  leader’s  natural  habitat  is  obstruction,  his  natural  role  that  of  | 
Industry’s  Loyal  (?)  Opposition,  his  customary  tools  the  strike,  the  picket, 
and  the  boycott.  None  of  these  is  popular  with  governments  in  peace  or  at 
war,  and  the  Government  of  Jamaica  in  1939-40  was  no  exception  to  the  } 
rule.  Wartime  restrictions  upset  the  island’s  economy,  disrupting  shipping  | 
schedules,  creating  uncertainty,  and  increasing  unemployment.  The  cost  of 
living  rose,  workers  demanded  more  pay,  tempers  became  heated,  and  threats 
passed  back  and  forth.  Those  public  meetings  that  were  allowed  were  closely 
supervised,  with  government  reporters  taking  down  the  speakers’  words.  By 
the  late  summer  of  1940,  Dunkirk  was  past  and  the  Battle  of  Britain  was  on. 

It  probably  was  not  a  time  for  temporizing,  even  at  Jamaica’s  distance  from 
London.  When  Bustamante  hinted  at  a  waterfront  strike,  such  as  had  been 
the  forerunner  of  the  island-wide  strike  of  the  year  before,  he  was  clapped  j 
into  jail.  t 

Manley  and  the  B.I.T.U. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  probably  nothing  that  Governor  Richards 
could  have  done  in  September,  1940,  would  have  been  more  beneficial  to 
Bustamante  and  the  B.I.T.U.  than  his  internment  of  the  labour  leader.  The 
union  was  suffering  from  wartime  restrictions  and  from  Bustamante’s  direc¬ 
tion.  In  the  summer  of  1940,  cash  receipts  were  somewhere  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  £.15  a  week,  membership  was  down  at  least  2,000  from  the  year 
before,  and  the  “paying”  membership  was  a  small  fraction  of  the  over-all 
total.  Whatever  else  he  may  be,  no  one  has  ever  accused  Bustamante  of 
being  an  administrator;  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  admirably  equipped  to 
be  a  martyr.  On  the  Monday  after  Bustamante  was  interned,  Manley  as  usual  I 
came  to  the  rescue.  'There  was  a  long  interview  between  the  two  at  Up  Park 
Camp.  What  transpired  is  not  known,  very  different  versions  being  given  out 
afterwards  by  the  two  parties,®®  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Bustamante 
authorized  Manley  to  “advise”  at  least  in  the  running  of  the  B.I.T.U.  Armed 
with  this  authority,  Manley  gave  a  startling  demonstration  of  how  a  union 
should  be  run. 

39Bustamante  testified  subsequently  that  one  thing  Manley  told  him  was:  “This  is  the  best 
place  for  agitators  during  the  war.”  If  Manley  said  it,  it  was  no  more  nor  less  than  the  truth, 
as  later  events  proved. 
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Reporting  weekly  to  Bustamante  at  Up  Park  Camp,  Manley  enlisted  his 
colleague  on  the  T.U.C,,  Noel  Nethersole,  and  went  to  work.  He  put  his  own 
organizers  from  the  People’s  National  Party  to  work  in  the  sugar  areas,  and 
planned  and  led  a  markedly  successful  strike  against  the  Serge  Island  estate 
in  St.  Thomas  parish.  Then  in  company  with  H.  M.  Shirley,  the  B.I.T.U.’s 
Vice-President,  and  Ross  Livingston,  its  solicitor,  he  and  Nethersole  negoti¬ 
ated  the  first  all-island  sugar  agreement  between  the  B.I.T.U.  and  the  Sugar 
Manufacturers’  Association,  with  increases  of  Id.  on  the  shilling  in  addition 
to  the  current  war  allowances  of  lJ*d-2d.  on  the  shilling  already  being  paid. 
Wages  were  to  be  linked  to  a  cost-of-living  survey  made  by  the  Labour  De¬ 
partment,  but  no  reduction  would  be  allowed  from  current  base  rates.  The 
sugar  agreement  was  reached  March  19,  1941;  the  effects  on  membership 
during  the  year  following  were  dramatic.  Six  weeks  after  Manley  handed 
the  union  back  to  Bustamante  in  February,  1942,  total  membership  was  re¬ 
ported  as  20,612  (13,741  paying)  compared  with  8,133  (  5,200  paying)  a 
year  earlier.  But  by  that  time  the  two  men  were  no  longer  co-operating; 
they  were  denouncing  each  other  in  the  most  publicized  quarrel  in  Jamaica’s 
history. 

The  Big  Split 

The  Bustamante-Manley  co-operation  during  Bustamante’s  17  months  of 
internment  had  in  it  the  prospects  of  great  advantage  to  all  concerned. 
Manley  had  a  political  party  which  was  not  doing  too  well  —  the  People’s 
National  Party  —  and  Bustamante  had  the  most  promising  union  the  colony 
had  ever  seen  —  the  B.I.T.U.  —  which  also  was  not  flourishing  at  the  moment. 
Combined  during  the  Labour  Leader’s  absence,  both  grew  rapidly  and  pros¬ 
pered.  For  one  thing,  thousands  of  B.I.T.U.  members  had  joined  the  P.N.P. 
at  these  signs  of  agreement  between  the  king  of  labour  and  king  of  politics, 
remembering  that  Bustamante  had  openly  taken  out  membership  in  January, 
1939,  and  advised  his  followers  to  do  the  same.  A  new  constitution  for  Ja¬ 
maica  with  a  much  broader  suffrage  and  elements  of  self-government  was 
clearly  on  the  way.  If  labour  was  to  have  a  voice  in  the  government,  political 
organization  was  necessary  and  what  better  way  than  in  combination  with 
the  man  who  had  again  and  again  shown  his  willingness  to  aid  the  working 
man:  Mr.  Norman  W.  Manley,  K.C.? 

What  happened?  Within  24  hours  of  his  release,  Bustamante  broke  with 
Manley,  charging  that  the  barrister  and  “oflScers  of  the  union”  had  con¬ 
spired  to  extend  his  period  of  detention,  that  Shirley  was  guilty  of  using 
the  union’s  car  and  expense  money  without  authorization,  and  that  the 
reason  for  his  internment  was  that  he  had  been  framed  by  his  “friends.”  Con¬ 
tradictory  as  ever,  Bustamante  announced  that  if  he  had  been  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  shoes  he  would  have  done  as  Richards  did.*°  Union  representatives 

40This  was  interpreted  at  the  time  and  later  as  evidence  of  an  "understanding”  between 
Bustamante  and  Richards,  with  Manley  as  the  object  of  attack.  Manley’s  socialism  —  his  de¬ 
mands  for  public  ownership,  self-goverrunent,  and  universal  suffrage  —  were  extremely  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  business  and  governmental  circles  in  Kingston. 
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were  soon  sent  around  the  island  telling  officials  of  the  B.l.T.U.  "not  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  any  political  organisation”  (the  P.N.P.).  Within 
three  weeks,  Bustamante  had  fired  six  top  union  officials,  including  the 
General  Secretary  and  the  solicitor.  He  could  not  dismiss  Shirley,  who  as 
Vice-President  was  an  elected  officer. 

Manley  categorically  denied  the  charges  and  replied  with  some  of  his 
own.  Without  saying  so  directly,  he  implied  that  Bustamante's  attack  on 
himself  and  the  P.N.P.  was  the  quid  pro  quo  for  the  Labour  Leader’s  release 
by  the  government.  Bustamante,  he  said,  had  milked  the  union  dry  during 
its  first  two  years,  spending  its  cash  for  unaccountable  reasons,  and  his 
charges  against  Shirley  were  merely  a  cover-up.  Manley  also  played  very 
effectively  on  the  theme  of  Bustamante’s  ingratitude,  pointing  out  how  much 

he  and  Shirley  and  Nethersole  had  done  for  the  organization  while  its 
founder-president  relaxed  behind  bars. 

The  exchange  continued  for  weeks  in  the  press  and  from  the  platform.  At 
its  close,  Bustamante  was  firmly  in  the  saddle  of  the  B.I.T.U.,  with  resolu¬ 
tions  of  confidence  from  officers  and  men  all  over  the  island.  Shirley  had 
struck  off  to  start  his  own  labour  organization  —  the  Jamaica  United  Workers 
Union  —  to  accommodate  disgruntled  B.I.T.U.’ers,  who,  according  to  news 
reports  were  “joining  up  by  the  hundreds.”  The  J.U.W.U.  was  welcomed 
with  open  arms  by  Manley,  Nethersole,  and  Glasspole  of  the  T.U.C.,  and 
readers  of  the  Gleaner  were  assured  that  a  powerful  new  union  was  under 
v/ay. 

Bustamante’s  release  from  detention  on  February  8,  1942,  had  not  been 
unconditional.  He  could  not  speak  “in  public”  or  to  more  than  49  persons 
at  one  time  inside  a  building  without  official  permission  and  he  could  not 
leave  Kingston  without  advising  the  police.  His  first  general  meeting  under 
tliese  restrictions  came  on  March  31st,  1942,  at  the  Ward  Theatre.  This  time 
he  was  triumphant,  with  more  than  100  town  and  country  delegates  of  the 
B.l.T.U.  on  the  stage  with  him,  with  profuse  resolutions  of  support  from  the 

rank-and-file,  and  (or  so  it  was  rumoured)  with  the  Governor’s  approval  so 
long  as  he  attacked  Manley.  The  theme  of  the  meeting  —  more  prophetic 
than  anyone  recognized  at  the  time  —  was  a  funeral  service  for  Manley  and 
Shirley.  A  chorus  proclaimed  dolefully: 

Shirley  gone,  Shirley  gone 
Shirley  gone  to  a  silent  home 
And  forever  with  Manley 
Amen  so  let  it  be. 

The  chairman  of  the  meeting  then  informed  the  packed  house  that  if  they 
happened  to  see  the  two  bodies  abroad  thereafter,  they  could  rest  assured 

that  they  were  seeing  ghosts. 

He  could  hardly  have  been  more  accurate.  The  Jamaica  United  Workers 
Union  of  Mr.  Shirley  sank  gracefully  out  of  sight  and  dissolved  formally  on 
November  22,  1945.  Mr.  Manley’s  P.N.P.  was  a  ^nore  substantial  ghost.  It 
went  ahead  with  plans  to  form  a  government  under  the  new  constitution 
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which  had  been  promised  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  And 
it  might  well  have  done  so,  except  that  late  in  1943  Bustamante  announced 
his  intention  of  forming  the  “Jamaica  Labour  Party.”  The  announcement 
received  little  attention,  as  did  the  political  meetings  subsequently  conducted 
by  the  Labour  Leader  and  his  aides.  But  on  December  14, 1944,  Manley  and 
the  P.N.P.  were  slaughtered  at  the  polls,  winning  only  four  seats  in  the  new 
House  of  Representatives,  while  Bustamante  and  the  J.L.P.  carried  off  23 
out  of  32.  Manley  himself  was  defeated  by  a  J.L.P.  candidate;  he  watched 
from  the  outside,  while  Bustamante  directed  the  organization  of  the  first 
popular  government  in  Jamaica. 


IV 

TRADE  UNIONISM  AND  POLITICS 
The  New  Constitution 

Wartime  Administration  of  Governor  Richards 

Ever  since  the  report  of  the  Moyne  Commission  in  1939,  it  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  Jamaica  would  have  a  new  and  more  liberal  constitution. 
In  the  wartime  coalition  government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Labour  M.P.’s 
periodically  demanded  universal  suffrage,  self-government,  and  civil  rights 
for  the  West  Indian  colonies,  and  frequently  specified  Jamaica  as  the  most 
necessary  spot  for  reform.  The  question  was  not  whether,  but  when  and 
what  kind  of  charter  to  draw  up.  Opinions  were  mixed,  in  Jamaica  as  else¬ 
where.  The  Governor,  with  admirable  consistency,  presented  a  viewpoint 
unchanged  from  that  of  1865: 

It  is  yet  to  be  proved  that  the  people  even  want  self-government  .  .  .  The  great 
majority  of  the  Jamaicans  do  not  want  self-government  and  do  not  think  themselves 
capable  of  coping  with  [governmental]  problems. ■•i 

In  answer  to  a  charge  that  had  been  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Richards  then  denied  that  he  had  introduced  flogging  as  a  method  of  pun¬ 
ishment.  Flogging,  he  pointed  out,  had  always  been  on  the  statute  books  of 
Jamaica.  He  merely  “extended”  it  to  a  few  offences  and  made  it  operative. 

The  first  half  of  1942  was  disturbing  for  Britain  in  a  military  way,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  colonial  areas.  Singapore  fell,  the  Prince  of  Wdes  and  the  Re¬ 
pulse  were  sunk,  and  Rommel  had  the  8th  Army  backed  up  almost  within 
shooting  distance  of  Alexandria  and  the  Suez  Canal.  In  April,  the  Governor 
of  Jamaica  gazetted  a  Defence  Projects  and  Essential  Services  (Trade  Dis¬ 
putes)  Order,  putting  severe  restrictions  on  strikes  and  lockouts.  No  such 
action  could  be  taken  without  first  referring  the  dispute  to  the  Labour  Ad¬ 
viser.  If  the  Advisers  conciliation  failed  he  was  then  required  to  certify 
the  case  to  the  Governor  who  would  appoint  an  Industrial  Tribunal  with 

4iCIeaner,  September  30,  1942,  p.  1. 
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representatives  from  both  sides  and  an  independent  chairman,  which  would 
hold  a  hearing  and  make  an  award. 

The  one  railway  in  the  island,  a  government  enterprise,  was  of  course  an 
essential  service.  On  June  23rd,  1942,  the  Jamaica  Government  Railway  Union  * 

was  registered  under  the  Trade  Union  Law.  In  due  course,  a  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  union  and  the  management  of  the  railway  was  referred  to  the  I 

Labour  Adviser,  who  declined  to  certify  it  to  the  Governor,  since  the  union’s  | 

administrative  officers  were  not  employees  of  the  railway.  (In  view  of  the  i 

customary  union  practice  in  Jamaica  of  electing  outside  officers,  this  was  f 

obviously  a  manufactured  excuse.)  The  union  promptly  filed  with  the  | 

Supreme  Court  to  force  certification,  but  Richards  forestalled  the  action  by  | 

changing  the  Defence  Regulations  to  bar  a  government  union  from  register-  I 

ing  as  an  "authorised  association”  under  the  Trade  Union  Law  if  it  had  | 

members  or  officers  who  were  not  employees.  This  finished  off  not  only  the  | 

Railway  Union,  but  also  the  Public  Works  Employees  Union  and  the  Postal  } 

Telegraph  Workers  Union.  ' 

The  above  occurred  during  the  latter  part  of  October,  1942.  On  November 
3rd,  Richard  Hart,  Ken  Hill,  Frank  Hill,  and  Arthur  Henry  (known  locally 
as  “the  four  H’s”)  were  interned  under  Regulation  18  (i).  Hart  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Jamaica  Government  Railway  Employees’  Union,  Ken  Hill  was 
Secretary  of  the  Postal  and  Telegraph  Workers’  Union  and  president  of  the 
Government  Auxiliary  Workers’  Union,  Frank  Hill  was  president  of  the  Pub-  ' 
lie  Works  Employees’  Union,  and  Henry  was  secretary  of  the  Railway  Union. 

All  were  members  of  and  workers  for  the  People’s  National  Party  of  Mr. 
Manley.  Four  days  later,  seven  more  P.N.P.  members  were  “placed  under 
restraint”  by  the  Governor,  the  instruction  being  not  to  take  part  in  political 
activity.  It  was  Richards’  last  fling  at  playing  Caesar  and  it  lasted  for  only 
a  brief  period;  he  was  pulled  up  short  within  the  month.  The  new  regula¬ 
tions  were  revoked  on  November  20th  and  subordinate  employees  of  the 
public  service  were  granted  freedom  to  organize  under  non-employee  leaders 
of  their  own  choosing.  In  December,  Richards  was  summoned  to  London. 

Dtuing  1943,  the  general  outline  of  the  new  constitution  was  decided  up¬ 
on  and  a  new  Governor  appeared  on  the  scene.  Late  in  February,  a  dispatch 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  gave  the  main  points  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  charter; 

1)  a  5-year  experimental  period 

2)  a  lower  house  of  at  least  24  members  (it  turned  out  to  be  32),  elected 

by  universal  adult  suffrage 

3)  a  Legislative  Council  (upper  house)  of  15  nominated  members,  with 

a  majority  of  them  unofficial  (i.e.,  not  otherwise  members  of  the 

government)  ) 

4)  an  Executive  Committee  of  10,  5  of  whom  would  be  from  the  lower  j 

house 

5)  the  5  elected  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  be  chairmen 

of  committees  in  the  lower  house  —  in  effect.  Ministers 
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6)  the  Governor  to  have  a  veto  power  and  the  right  to  assent  to  bills  not 

passed  by  the  houses  if  he  has  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee 

7 )  women  to  be  eligible  to  vote  and  to  sit  in  any  branch  of  the  government 
This  was  not  far  off  what  had  been  expected.  There  had  been  quite  a  to- 

do  over  the  deputation  to  go  to  London  to  represent  Jamaica  concerning  the 
constitution.  The  final  decision  was: Manley  and  four  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  (three  Electives  and  one  Nominated  Member).  Bustamante 
was  infuriated.  He  wired  the  Officer  Administering  the  Government  (Ridi- 
ards  being  in  London): 

All  Elected  Members  combined  don’t  represent  even  5  per  cent  population  nor  views. 
If  go  to  England  to  represent  political,  economical,  will  have  public  manifestation 
cost  what  it  cost.  Manley  represents  lost,  minute,  negligible  minority.  Libel  on  Ja¬ 
maica  Electives  represent  majority  views  countrv.'*^ 

Governor  Richards’  five-year  term  ended  in  August,  1943.  His  heavy- 
handed  administration  had  pleased  a  number  of  people.  In  April,  a  petition 
was  circulated  in  business  and  governmental  circles  to  have  him  re-appointed, 
as  an  administrator  who  “knew  the  problems  of  Jamaica.”  The  move  failed; 
if  anything  was  clear  from  the  preceding  five  years  it  was  that  Richards 
was  not  the  man  to  introduce  a  liberal  constitution  to  a  dependent  people. 
Instead,  he  was  promoted  to  Nigeria  (at  £8,250  and  perquisites  compared 
to  £5,500  and  perquisites  in  Jamaica)  and  Sir  John  Huggins  became  the 
new  Governor. 


Progress  of  the  B.LT.U. 

The  quarrel  with  Manley  and  the  defection  of  Shirley  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1942  had  not  seemed  to  damage  the  B.LT.U.  March  31st,  1943, 
the  union  reported  28,762  members  (18,498  paying),  up  8,150  from  the 


TABLE  1.  Sample  Basic  Wage  Rates  in  the  Sugar  Industry:  1940  v.  1944*. 


FIELD  WORK  RATES 


Applying  water;  1940  basic  rate  2/-  per  acre  eqiiiv.  to  3/-  per  day 

1944  basic  rate  3/3  per  acre  equiv.  to  4/10V2  per  day  (up  63%) 

Cutting  cane;  1940  b.  r.  1/3  per  ton  equiv.  to  3/6  -  5/-  per  day  8-10  hrs. 

1944  b.  r.  2/OV2  per  ton  equiv.  to  5/8  -  8/1 1/2  per  day  8-10  hrs.  (up  63%  ) 
Loading  (3-man  gang):  1940  b.r.  2/-  per  ton  equiv.  to  15/-  per  d.Ty 

1944  b.  r.  3/3  per  ton  equiv.  to  24/4*/2  per  day  (up  63%  ) 
Weeding  (women):  1940  b.  r.  1/-  for  12-24  chains  equiv.  2/3  per  day  of  6-8  hrs. 

1944  b.  r.  1/8  for  12-24  chains  equiv.  3/9  per  day  of  6-8  hrs. 

(up  67%) 


FACTORY  RATES 


Mill  attendants  (feeders):  1940  b.  r.  2/9  per  day  of  12  hours 

1944  b  r.  4/7  per  day  of  12  hours  (up  to  67%  ) 

Boiler  feeders;  1940  b.  r.  5/-  per  day  of  12  hours 

1944  b.  r.  8/IV2  per  day  of  12  hours  (up  63%) 

Firemen:  1940  b.  r.  1/-  per  20  pans  equiv.  6/-  per  day  of  12  hours 

1944  b.  r.  1/7 V2  per  20  pans  equiv.  9/9  per  day  of  12  hours  (up  63%  ) 

Wood  carriers;  1940  b.  r.  6d.  per  12  pans  equiv.  4/-  per  day  of  12  hours 

1944  b.  r.  9V'2d.  per  12  pans  equiv.  6/6  per  day  of  12  hours  (up  63%  ) 
Sugar  boilers  (asst.):  1940  b.  r.  35/-  per  week  at  12  hours  per  day 

1944  b.  r.  56/IOV2  per  week  at  12  hours  per  day  (up  63%) 


•Source:  Gleaner,  January  26,  1944. 
*~Gleaner,  January  27,  1943. 
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year  before,  and  a  new  record.  It  represented  almost  precisely  88  per  cent  of 
organized  labour  in  Jamaica,  the  total  for  the  date  being  32,^9.  The  reasons 
for  the  unions  success  were  not  hard  to  discover.  Wartime  dislocations  of 
^\'ages  and  living  costs  were  creating  unrest.  Manley  had  left  the  union  in 
an  excellent  contract  position  from  which  to  advance.  There  was  aggressive 
leadership;  Bustamante  was  working  hard  after  his  long  layoff  and  warm-up 
fight.  And  there  was  the  smell  of  politics  in  the  air,  with  political  parties 
flaming  platforms  and  sorting  out  candidates.  In  January,  1944,  the  Sugar 
Manufacturers’  Association  made  a  survey  of  comparative  rates  of  pay  in 
1940  and  1944.  The  results  were  published  in  the  Gleaner,  (see  Table  1). 

On  March  31st,  1944,  the  B.I.T.U.  announced  a  membership  of  37,113 
(23,868  paying),  an  increase  of  8,350  from  1943,  and  81  per  cent  of  the  lab¬ 
our  movement,  which  at  the  time  totalled  45,940.  Within  ten  days  after  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  report,  Bustamante  had  a  new  agreement  with  the  Shipping 
Association  of  Jamaica  covering  port  workers  in  the  island,  and  through 
arbitration  obtained  “substantial  gains”  for  10,000  agricultural  workers  in 
St.  Mary’s  parish.  These  and  others  hke  them  were  good  omens  for  the  Ja¬ 
maica  Labour  Party  (regarded  by  most  observers  as  another  of  “Busta’s” 
aberrations),  though  not  so  recognized  at  the  time  by  anyone,  including  per¬ 
haps  Bustamante  himself.  By  the  time  the  elections  rolled  around,  the  B.I.T.U. 
was  in  prime  condition,  as  shown  by  its  report  of  March  31,  1945:^®  total 
membership  46,538  (  29,930  paying),  another  rise  of  9,416,  and  85  per  cent 
of  the  island  total  of  55,072. 

The  Election  of  1944 

On  Monday,  November  20,  1944,  Governor  Huggins  proclaimed  the  new 
constitution  and  set  December  14th  as  the  date  for  the  election.  By  Novem¬ 
ber  30th,  there  were  130  nominations  for  the  32  seats  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.**^  The  Jamaica  Labour  Party  (Bustamante)  contested  29  seats, 
the  People’s  National  Party  (Manley)  contested  19,  and  the  Jamaica  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  put  up  9  candidates.  The  remaining  73  office-seekers  were 
either  Independents  or  else  represented  splinter  parties  of  only  local  signi¬ 
ficance. 

To  anyone  reviewing  the  campaign  in  the  files  of  the  Daily  Gleaner,  the 
island’s  only  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  1944,  and  according  to  re¬ 
ports  of  those  present  during  the  canvass,  the  contest  appeared  to  be  solely 
between  the  People’s  National  Party  and  the  Jamaica  Democratic  Party.  The 
latter,  organized  in  1943,  was  the  business  man’s  party,  its  platform  “free 
enterprise”  as  opposed  to  Manley’s  advocacy  of  Socialism:  “We  must  have 
public  ownership  of  public  utilities  such  as  light,  power,  transportation, 
wharves  and  public  ownership  of  sugar  factories.”*®  The  pages  of  the  Gleaner 

43The  annual  reports  give  the  unions’  positions  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year. 

44The  32  constituencies  were  divided  equally  among  the  14  parishes,  two  to  a  parish,  except 
that  the  four  most  populous  areas  —  Kingston,  St.  Andrew,  Clarendon,  and  St.  Catherine  — 
were  given  three  each. 

45A  Plan  for  Today  —  P.N.P.  Programme  1940,  p.  23. 
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were  plastered  with  accounts  of  heavily  attended  mass  meetings  of  the  two 
parties,  and  huge  block  advertisements,  up  to  a  page  in  size,  recounted: 
"The  P.N.P.  Myth  Exploded”  (J.D.P.),  or  “What  the  P.N.P.  Has  Done  For 
Labour”  (P.N.P.).  There  were  no  advertisements  by  Bustamante  or  the  Ja¬ 
maica  Labour  Party  and  very  few  news  accounts  of  the  political  assembhes 
of  the  Labour  Leader  and  his  aides.  Bustamante's  programme  was  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  B.I.T.U.,  his  political  organization  the  network  of  union  locals 
throughout  the  island,  his  appeal  to  the  663,069  persons  eligible  to  vote  under 
universal  adult  suffrage  —  the  “unity  of  labour”  under  the  leadership  of 
Bustamante. 

It  was  sufficient.  On  the  morning  after,  the  Gleaner  announced  with  notice¬ 
able  shock  that  a  “Bustamante  Landslide”  had  produced  23  winners  for  the 
Jamaica  Labour  Party,  as  against  5  Independents  and  4  P.N.P.  candi¬ 
dates.  Manley  himself  lost  to  the  J.L.P.  candidate  in  his  district,  and  the 
Jamaica  Democratic  Party  failed  to  show.  In  the  metropolitan  area  of  King¬ 
ston  and  St.  Andrew,  the  Labour  Party  took  5  out  of  6  seats,  and  in  5  other 
districts  it  swept  the  field.  Actually,  it  was  not  a  landslide  at  all;  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  popular  vote  was: 


J.L.P. 

144,661 

41* 

Independents 

104,814 

30* 

P.N.P. 

82,029 

23* 

J.D.P. 

14,123 

4* 

Others 

3,500 

1* 

Totals  349,127  100* 


What  happened  was  that  while  his  enemies  quarrelled  among  themselves, 
Bustamante  picked  up  the  marbles  and  went  home.'*® 

The  election  of  1944  (and  subsequent  elections)  settled  a  number  of  issues. 
7'he  first  ghost  to  be  laid  was  the  argument  of  Richards  and  those  who  had 
petitioned  for  his  retention  that  “the  great  majority  of  Jamaicans  do  not 
want  self-government.”  If  they  did  not,  the  extent  of  their  participation  (vot¬ 
ing,  electioneering,  running  for  office)  was  misleading.  In  1944,  some  59  per 
cent  of  those  eligible  to  vote  went  to  the  polls;  in  1949  and  1955,  it  was  62 
per  cent.  There  has  never  been  any  dearth  of  candidates,  meetings,  or  pub¬ 
licity  in  the  island.'*’ 

Another  issue  laid  to  rest  was  the  representativeness  of  the  immediately 
preceding  government.  Of  the  14  Elective  Members  of  the  old  Legislative 
Council,  only  4  survived  the  test  of  universal  suffrage,  2  as  Independents, 
one  as  a  member  of  the  P.N.P.,  and  one  after  affiliation  with  the 

♦OAn  observer  of  the  1944  election  assured  the  writer  that  Bustamante’s  success  turned  on 
his  choice  of  a  name  for  his  party.  Bustamante,  he  said,  knew  that  the  average  new  voter  was 
unable  to  comprehend  or  appreciate  the  concept  “National,”  but  would  easily  understand 
“Labour.” 

<tThe  writer,  who  has  suffered  through  one  general  elecMon  in  Jamaica,  can  testify  to  the 
interest  displayed  and  the  thorough  ventilation  of  issues  and  personalities  in  the  press  and 
through  loudspeakers. 
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J.L.P.  By  the  time  three  elections  had  passed,  another  issue  was  settled  in 
the  affirmative:  party  government.  There  were  5  successful  Independent 
candidates  in  1944,  and  the  Independents  as  a  whole  polled  a  respectable  30 
per  cent  of  the  vote.  By  1949,  only  2  Independents  won  their  races  and 
the  Independent  vote  was  down  to  13  per  cent.  In  1955,  the  Independents 
got  5  per  cent  of  the  vote  but  none  was  elected.  All  winners  were  identified 
with  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  major  parties,  the  P.N.P.  or  the  J.L.P.,  who 
between  them  had  90  per  cent  of  the  ballots. 

The  election  of  1944  did  one  other  thing,  of  greater  importance  possibly 
than  any  of  those  mentioned  above.  It  gave  the  submerged  black  labouring 
population  a  sense  of  self-respect  and  self-assurance  that  could  have  come 
in  no  other  way.  They  and  their  Leader  had  the  Government,  It  mattered 
little  that  Bustamante  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  political  power  when  he 
had  it,  —  that  he  had  no  programme,  no  policy,  and  no  sense  of  direction 
except  opposition.  Nevertheless,  he  was  the  Labour  Leader  and  he  had  never 
let  them  down;  once  again  he  had  led  them  to  victory.  It  was  a  great  day.** 


Progress  of  the  Labour  Movement:  1938-1950 

A  labour  movement  thrives  on  disorder.  The  periods  of  rapid  growth  are 
usually  times  of  disturbance  —  war,  depression,  technological  change,  poli¬ 
tical  unrest  —  when  people  are  jarred  out  of  their  customary  routines.  In  the 
West  Indies  as  in  the  United  States,  the  stretch  from  1937  to  1945,  covering 
the  last  half  of  a  worldwide  depression  and  the  greatest  of  wars,  was  trade 
unionisms  greatest  period  of  incubation.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  labour 
TABLE  2.  Growth  of  Union  Organisation  and  Membership:  1918  to  1946* 


Year 

Dec. 

Estimated 

Wage  Earning 
Labour  Force 

Number 
of  Active 
Unions 

Number 
of  Union 
Members 

Per  Cent  of 
all  Wage 
Earners 

1918 

199,300 

0 

0 

_ 

1933 

245,500 

2 

80 

.03 

1937 

261,700 

4 

1,080 

.4 

1938 

266,300 

7 

8,500 

3 

1939 

270,900 

11 

12,600 

5 

1940 

275,500 

11 

10,700 

4 

1941 

280,100 

13 

24,000 

9 

1942 

284,600 

16 

35,000 

12 

1943 

289,200 

23 

46,000 

16 

1944 

293,800 

34 

56,400 

19 

1945 

298,400 

27 

57,700 

19 

*Source:  Trade  Unionitm  in  Jamaica:  1918  to  1946,  Table  1,  p.  2. 


48As  might  be  expecSed,  the  election  also  produced  some  notable  political  characters,  of 
which  the  writer’s  favourite  is  Frederick  L’Overture  Barca  Evans,  from  the  parish  of  West¬ 
moreland  (Frome  Estate),  who  described  himself  as  an  "Agriculturist,  Philosopher,  and  Politi¬ 
cian.”  Evans  was  the  fojnder  and  president  of  two  political  parties  of  his  own:  the  “United 
Negro  Political  Party”  and  the  “Universal  Negro  Emancipation  Demand  and  African  Redemption 
Call  Association.”  These  did  not  exhaust  his  organizational  capacities,  for  he  was  also  a  member 
of  Marcus  Garvey’s  “United  Negro  Improvement  Association”  and  of  the  People’s  National 
Party.  However,  apparently  hedging  every  possible  bet,  he  ran  as  an  Independent,  on  the 
grounds  that  a  “Slave  Boy”  should  be  amongst  those  elected  under  the  new  constt)ution.  Since 
he  was  bom  in  Kingston  in  1911,  the  applicability  of  the  term  is  obscure.  However,  he  was 
elected  and  filed  a  report  of  election  expenses  totalling  £.9. 
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movement  started  from  a  lower  base  (practically  zero),  but  it  soon  overcame 
this  handicap.  Within  20  years  —  by  1957,  for  example  —  a  higher  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  wage  earning  population  in  Jamaica  held  membership  in  trade 
unions  (42  per  cent)  than  in  the  United  States  (35  per  cent). 

During  the  first  seven  years  —  from  1938  to  1945  —  the  labour  movement 
in  Jamaica  was  for  all  practical  purposes  the  Bustamante  Industrial  Trade 
Union.  It  had  its  share  of  disorders,  from  within  as  well  as  without,  and 
thrived  on  most  of  them.  The  growth  of  trade  unionism  from  “the  disturb¬ 
ances”  until  the  end  of  the  second  world  war  is  shown  in  Table  3.^® 


TABLE  3.  Growth  of  the  Labour  Movement  in  Jamaica:  1938-45* 


Year" 

<Jan.) 

Union 

Membership 

Per  Cent  of  Total 
for  Year 

1939 

B.I.T.U. 

6,500 

(est.) 

Other 

n.  a. 

1940 

B.I.T.U. 

10,007 

(  3,271  paying) 

81 

Other 

2,317 

n.  a. 

19 

Total 

12,324 

1941 

B.I.T.U. 

8,133 

(  5,200  paying ) 

Other 

n.  a. 

1942 

B.I.T.U. 

20,612 

(13,741  paying) 

Other 

n.  a. 

1943 

B.I.T.U. 

28,762 

(18,498  paying) 

88 

Other 

3,907 

(  2,725  paying) 

12 

Total 

32,669 

(21,223  paying) 

1944 

B.I.T.U. 

37,112 

(23,868  paying) 

81 

Other 

8,828 

(  5,905  paying) 

19 

Total 

45,940 

(29,773  paying) 

1945 

B.I.T.U. 

46,538 

(29,930  paying) 

85 

Other 

8,534 

(  3,587  paying) 

15 

Total 

55,072 

(33,517  paying) 

1946 

B.I.T.U. 

47,671 

(30,658  paying) 

82 

Other 

10,539 

(  3,662  paying) 

18 

Total 

58,210 

(34,320  paying) 

'Source:  Trade  Union  Annual  Reports.  Island  Record  Office,  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica. 
"The  reports  are  filed  as  of  March  31st  of  each  year,  hut  the  figures  are  for  January  1st. 


The  reader  is  warned  of  the  serious  inadequacy  of  statistics  of 
union  membership,  based,  as  they  are,  solely  on  reports  of  union  officials. 
No  government  audit  or  check  is  made,  even  of  “paying”  members,  and  the 
figures  supplied  rest  on  definitions  of  “membership”  which  are  left  un¬ 
stated.®®. 

For  the  B.I.T.U.,  the  figures  disclose  clearly:  1)  the  encoimaging  begin¬ 
ning  in  1938,  2)  the  faltering  steps  of  the  years  immediately  following,  and 

49AIthough  registration  under  the  Trade  Union  Law  and  annual  reports  to  the  Island  Re¬ 
cord  Office  are  required  of  all  labour  organizations,  the  records  are  not  complete  for  the 
early  days.  There  are  officia:!  reports  for  the  B.I.T.U.,  however,  from  1940  onward. 

50A  very  experienced  labour  official  reports  that  Sir  Alexander  Bustamante  has  several  times 
said  to  him  that  if  an  individual  was  not  a  member  of  any  other  Union  he  automatically  came 
within  the  fold  of  the  B.I.T.U.  At  the  same  time,  the  B.I.T.U.  has  consistently  done  better  in 
its  ratio  of  “paying”  members  than  either  the  N.W.U.  or  the  T.U.C. 
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3)  the  steady,  powerful  surge  upward  beginning  with  Manley’s  administra¬ 
tion  in  1941  and  the  co-operation  of  the  P.N.P.  The  rise  from  1942  onward, 
however,  was  all  Bustamante,  with  the  union  levelling  out  around  46-47,000 
after  the  J.L.P/s  startling  political  victory  of  December,  1944,  At  this  point 
the  laboiu:  movement  embraced  19  per  cent  of  the  wage-earning  labour  force, 
with,  most  surprising  of  all,  more  than  half  of  it  in  agricultiure  where  it  was 
most  needed.  'The  distribution  of  organized  labour  by  major  industrial  group¬ 
ings  is  shown  below. 

From  1938  to  1945  was  a  period  of  considerable  fragmentation  of  the  lab¬ 
our  movement,  notwithstanding  the  pre-eminence  of  the  B.I.T.U.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1945,  there  were  27  active  unions  in  the  island,  more  than  half  of 
them  with  less  than  500  members  each.  The  rise  in  membership  in  the  “Other” 


TABLE  4.  Extent  of  Labour  Organization  by  Major  Industrial  Group:  1945* 


Industry 

No.  of 

Wage  Earners 

Number 

Organized 

Per  Cent 
Organized 

Agriculture,  etc. 

115,000 

31,230 

27 

Services 

77,150 

5,282 

7 

Manufacturing 

23,300 

4,486 

19 

Transport  —  communication 

10,600 

6,082 

57 

Trade  and  finance 

12,100 

1,305 

11 

Construction 

28,900 

2,724 

9 

Electricity,  gas,  water 

1,300 

311 

2 

Unspecified 

30,050 

6,280 

21 

Totals 

298,400 

57,700 

19 

'Source:  Trade  Unionism  in  Jamaica.  1918  to  1946  (Kingston:  Government  Printer,  1946),  Table 
VI.  p.  7. 


This  brief  pamphlet  (32  p.)  is  the  only  thing  in  print  on  the  history  of  the  labour  movement  in  Ja¬ 
maica.  It  is  an  official  publication  of  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  I.  Morais, 
F.S.S.,  Assistant  Statistician  in  charge  of  labour  and  employment  statistics  in  the  Bureau.  The  subject 
matter  is  iimocuous  enough  —  primarily  numerical  strength  and  financial  growth  —  and  it  is  taken 
almost  entirely  from  official  records.  Yet  the  publication  was  suppressed  (in  the  euphonious  terminology 
of  officialdom:  “not  made  available  to  the  general  public”).  The  reason  or  reasons  are  extremely  ob¬ 
scure.  One  that  was  offered  by  an  informed  person  on  the  ground  was  that  it  gave  too  little  credit  to 
Bustamante,  who  by  1946  was  leader  of  the  new  House  of  Representatives,  the  most  imwerful  poli¬ 
tician  in  Jamaica,  and  in  many  respects  the  head  of  the  government. 

category  in  Table  3  reflects  mainly  the  rapid  organization  of  governmental 
employees  —  under  the  leadership  of  “the  four  H’s”:  Richard  Hart,  Kenneth 
and  Frank  Hill,  and  Arthur  Henry  —  following  revocation  of  Governor  Rich¬ 
ards’  restrictions  upon  unions  of  government  employees  in  November,  1942. 
This  burst  of  organization  was  both  a  labour  and  a  political  move,  as  is  most 
labour  organization  in  Jamaica.^^  'The  four  H’s  were  at  that  time  active 
workers  in  the  People’s  National  Party.  'The  unions  they  officered  were 
among  the  largest  in  Jamaica  after  the  B.I.T.U.  ('The  Public  Works  Em¬ 
ployees’  Union,  the  Jamaica  Government  Railway  Employees’  Union,  the 
Postal  and  Telegraph  Workers’  Union,  and  the  Government  Auxiliary  Work¬ 
ers’  Union,  had  5,359  of  the  8,534  “Others”  in  January,  1945).  'They  were 
thus  a  part  of  the  P.N.P.’s  try  for  control  of  the  government  in  1944.  Four 
years  later,  these  and  ten  other  labour  organizations  were  combined  into  the 

BlOne  clue  to  tihe  political  aspect  of  this  growth  is  the  low  proportion  of  “paying”  members 
in  the  "Other”  category  for  1944  and  1945:  42  and  35  per  cent  respectively. 
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TABLE  5.  Membership  and  Assets  of  Unions  Active  During  1945* 


Name  of  Union 

Membership 

Assets  ( £ ) 

Bustamante  Industrial  Trade  Union 

46,538  ( 80%  ) 

14,220  (84%) 

Public  Works  Employees  Union 

2,061 

109 

Jamaica  Government  Railway  Employees  Union 

1,895 

167 

Municipal  and  Parochial  Workers  Union 

1,153 

82 

Government  Hospitals  and  Prison  Employees  Union 

1,088 

156 

Government  Auxiliary  Workers  Union 

900 

24 

The  Machado  Employees  Union 

599 

746 

Jamaica  Progressive  Seamen’s  Union 

581 

35 

Jamaica  United  Clerks  Association 

518 

161 

Postal  and  Telegrapl;  Workers  Union 

503 

121 

Jamaica  Printers  and  Allied  Workers  Union 

450 

52 

Maritime  Union  of  Jamaica 

348 

83 

Jamaica  Radical  Workers  Union 

305 

37 

Caterers  and  Hotel  Employees  Union 

197 

32 

Jamaica  Clerical  Workers  Association 

174 

84 

Water  Commission  Manual  Workers  Union 

151 

164 

Government  Printing  OfiBce  Employees  Union 

115 

134 

Garage  Foundry  and  Allied  Workers  Union 

104 

48 

Jamaica  Butchers  and  Cutters  Union 

100 

Jamaica  Biscuit  Factory  and  Allied  Trades  Union 

94 

35 

Petroleum  Employees  Union 

93 

58 

Jamaica  Fruit  Selectors  and  Tally  Clerks  Union 

Jamaica  Ex-Servicemen  and  People’s  Trades  and  Labour 

70 

110 

Union  No.  1 

46 

50 

Builders  and  Allied  Trades  Union 

43 

20 

All  Island  Fishermen’s  Guild 

Jamaica  War  Veterans  and  Small  Planters  Trade  and 

30 

7 

Labour  Union 

Relief  Workers  Union 

Totals 

58,156 

16,745 

'Source:  Trade  Unionitm  in  Jamaica:  1918  to  1946,  Table  II,  p.  3. 


Trade  Union  Congress  when  that  body  became  an  operating  trade  union  just 
prior  to  the  election  of  1949  —  another  step  which  had  politics  as  its  purpose 
as  much  as  collective  bargaining. 

Trade  Unionists  in  Politics 

The  election  of  1944  was  won  by  the  Jamaica  Labour  Party.  The  J.L.P.  was 
the  political  organization  of  Bustamante  and  was  founded  on  the  B.I.T.U., 
but  the  J.L.P.  was  not  by  any  means  restricted  to  the  B.I.T.U.  for  either  can¬ 
didates  or  supporters.  The  23  winning  J.L.P.  candidates  were  a  representative 
cross  section  of  society  in  Jamaica.  The  slate  included:  6  active  trade  unionists 
—  all  B.I.T.U.  men,  of  course,  6  businessmen,  4  schoolmasters,  2  farmers,  2 
lawyers,  2  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  one  “electro-dermatologist”  (who, 
incidentally,  beat  Manley  for  his  seat,  which  must  have  been  distasteful  to 
that  elegant  Oxonian).  The  B.I.T.U.  top  command  all  made  the  grade,  as 
did  three  district  officials,  to  wit:  A.  C.  Bustamante,  President;  L.  G.  New- 
land.  General  Secretary;  L.  W.  Rose,  Vice-President,  General  Workers  Sec¬ 
tion;  J.  R.  Henry,  Secretary,  Lluidas  Vale  Branch;  L.  A.  Lynch,  General 
Organizer,  Portland  Branch;  I.  W.  A.  Barr  ant,  Secretary,  St.  Thomas  Branch. 

These  were  not  the  only  trade  unionists  of  experience  in  the  election.  One 
of  the  successful  P.N.P.  candidates  was  Mr.  F.  A.  Glasspole,  holder  of  several 
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trade  union  presidencies  and  secretaryships.®*  The  full  lineup  of  the  first 
House  of  Representatives  by  occupation^  background  was  as  follows:  8 
Businessmen;  7  Active  trade  unionists;®®  5  Schoolmen  (headmasters  and 
teachers);  4  Farmers;  3  Clergymen;  2  Former  Civil  Servants;  2  Lawyers; 
1  Electro-dermatologist. 

The  Labour  Movement:  1946-1950 

In  Jamaica,  trade  union  membership  follows  the  election  returns.  With 
a  year  to  catch  its  breath  after  the  happy  surprise  of  1944,  the  B.I.T.U. 
resumed  its  upward  climb,  levelling  out  once  more  —  this  time  at  63-64,000 
—  after  another  election  and  a  second  victory.®*  The  growth  of  the  labour 
movement  from  1946  to  1950  is  shown  in  Table  6. 


TABLE  6.  Growth  of  the  Labour  Movement  in  Jamaica;  1946-50* 


Year 

(Jan.) 

Union 

Membership 

Per  Cent  of 

Total  for  Year 

1947 

B.I.T.U. 

52,331 

(33,654  paying) 

82 

Other 

11,846 

(  4,599  paying) 

18 

Total 

64,177 

(38,253  paying) 

1948 

(Identical  with  1947) 

1949 

B.I.T.U. 

59,722 

(35,734  paying) 

85 

T.U.C. 

4,045 

(  1,851  paying) 

6 

Other 

6,259 

(  2,888  paying) 

9 

Total 

70,026 

(40,473  paying) 

1950 

B.I.T.U. 

63,576 

(32,788  paying) 

71 

T.U.C. 

12,405 

(  8,570  paying) 

14 

Other 

13,484 

(  9,296  paying ) 

15 

Total 

89,465 

(50,654  paying) 

1951 

B.I.T.U. 

64,859 

(33,429  paying) 

73 

T.U.C. 

23,513 

(  8,764  paying) 

26 

Other 

1,228 

(  917  paying) 

1 

Total 

89,600 

(43,110  paying) 

Conroe:  Trade  Union  Annual  Reports.  Island  Record  Office,  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica. 


The  Mental  Hospital  Incident 

The  postwar  period  was  one  of  tension  within  the  labour  movement. 
The  statistics  of  growth  from  58,000  in  January,  1946  to  89,000  in  January, 
1950  (a  rise  of  53  per  cent  in  four  years)  mask  an  undercover  struggle  be¬ 
tween  rival  union  groups  that  erupted  at  times  into  really  vicious  public 

62And  among  the  P.N.P.  losers  were  three  more  active  trade  union  men:  Ken  Hill,  W.  0. 
Isaacs,  and  N.  N.  Nethersole;  four,  counting  Manley. 

SSThis  classification  is  not  intended  to  indicate  full-time  occupations.  Most  trade  union  of- 
ficiak  have  other  jobs  (professions)  or  trades  and  handle  their  labour  duties  on  a  part-time 
basis.  The  purpose  here  is  simply  to  show  the  proportion  of  public  representatives  with  solid 
trade  union  experience. 

64Nevertheless,  the  growth  of  the  T.U.C.  from  4,045  in  1949  to  23,513  in  1951  is  a  clear 
iUustration  of  the  tradency  for  union  affiliation  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  political  success. 
The  People’s  National  Party,  to  which  the  T.U.C.  was  associated,  was  highly  successful  in 
the  Kingston  and  S).  Andrew  Corporate  Area  (see  p.  462,  below)  and  had  almost  succeeded  in 
its  bid  for  the  government.  The  same  tendency  is  illustrated  in  even  sharper  detail  in  the 
N.W.U.’s  growth  from  24,361  in  1955  to  66,013  in  1957.  See  Table  7,  p.  463. 
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conflict.  The  Mental  Hospital  incident  of  late  February,  1946,  was  an  ex- 
;  ample.  It  was  precipitated  by  a  strike  of  attendants  and  nurses  in  support  of  a 
'  demand  for  the  removal  of  the  hospital  superintendent.  The  superintendent 
was  a  Bustamante  supporter,  the  nurses  and  attendants  members  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Hospitals  and  Prisons  Employees’  Union  headed  by  Glasspole,  long 
one  of  Manley’s  ablest  lieutenants.  As  a  result  of  the  strike,  Kingston  was 
overrun  by  escaped  mental  patients,  some  of  them  dangerous  criminals.  The 
local  police,  in  sympathy  with  the  strikers,  who  were  also  public  employees, 
}  did  next  to  nothing  to <  round  up  the  escapees.  In  the  emergency,  Bustamante 
[  assembled  a  group  of  dock  workers  from  the  B.I.T.U.  to  capture  and  return 
/  the  patients  to  the  asylum. 

I  Pointing  out  the  obvious  fact  that  the  strike  was  against  the  govenunent, 
5  Bustamante  publicly  proclaimed  a  policy  of  an  “iron  hand”  and  “no  mercy” 
for  the  strikers.  In  return, 'Manley  called  out  the  prison  guards,  firemen,  and 
’  railroad  workers  (all  fellow  unionists  and  brother  members  of  the  Trade 
'  Union  Council)  in  sympathy.  For  several  days,  groups  of  rival  unionists 
‘  manoeuvred  and  fought  through  the  streets  of  Kngston  until  three  men  were 
I  killed  and  scores  wounded  more  or  less  seriously. 

The  return  of  the  mental  patients  to  the  hospital  did  not  end  the  a£Fair. 
A  group  of  nuns  ofFering  their  help  were  denied  admittance  by  pickets  on 
grounds  of  strikebreaking.  In  the  absence  of  proper  supervision,  a  fire, 
apparently  set  by  one  of  the  inmates,  gutted  the  epileptic  ward  and  burned 
j  fifteen  patients  to  death.  Manley  called  for  investigation  by  a  Royal  Com- 
I  mission  and  Bustamante  was  arrested  and  charged,  tried  but  released.  It 
I  was  an  unseemly  brawl,  ending  in  tragedy,  that  proved  nothing  but  the 
f  intensity  of  feeling  between  the  two  labour  factions  and  reflected  credit  on 
neither. 

From  1947  to  1951  was  a  period  of  consolidation  in  labour  organization; 
by  the  beginning  of  the  latter  year  the  B.I.T.U.  appeared  to  have  a  serious 
competitor  for  membership  honours  —  in  the  Trade  Union  Congress.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  not  to  be. 

The  1949  Election 

Between  the  humiliating  defeat  of  1944  and  the  general  election  of  1949, 
Manley  had  done  some  solid  thinking  and  careful  reorganizing  of  his  own. 
The  basic  lesson  was  not  lost  on  him  that  the  man  with  the  biggest  trade 
union  support  had  won.  A  few  months  before  the  second  election,  the  Trade 
Union  Council,  of  which  he  was  the  founder  and  godfather,  and  in  which 
his  colleagues  Nethersole  and  Glasspole  were  oflBcers,  was  radically  changed 
from  a  conglomerate  federation  of  14  small  and  ineffective  unions  to  a  single 
general  trade  union,  registered  under  the  Trade  Union  Law  on  July  22, 
j  1949.  (The  amalgamation  had  in  fact  been  started  a  year  earlier,  but  regis- 
j  tration  was  delayed).  In  its  first  annual  report  after  registration,  dated  March 
31,  1950,  the  Trade  Union  Congress  claimed  12,405  members,  a  respectable 
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16  per  cent  of  the  total  organized  labour  force.  This  did  not  put  it  into 
a  Test  Match®®  class  with  the  B.I.T.U.,  which  on  the  same  date  reported  > 
63,576  members  (82  per  cent  of  all  trade  unionists),  but  it  was  the  first  time 

tliat  any  other  labour  organization  under  unified  control  had  been  able  to 

round  up  as  much  as  5  per  cent  of  the  total  membership.  1 

At  any  rate,  the  move  almost  succeeded  politically.  When  the  smoke  ( 
cleared  away  after  the  general  election  of  December  20,  1949,  the  Grand  ^ 
Old  Man  of  Labour  still  had  the  government,  with  17  J.L.P.  seats  in  the  | 
House  as  compared  to  the  P.N.Fs  13  and  two  Independents,  but  the  P.N.P  j 
had  the  most  votes.  The  distribution  of  the  popular  vote  was  as  follows:  < 


P.N.P . 

,  . .  203,048 

43% 

JL.P . 

,  . .  199,538 

43% 

Agricultural  Industrial  Party  . .  . 

.  . .  4,683 

1% 

United  Party  of  Jamaica . 

.  . .  1,120 

Independents  . 

.  . .  58,790 

13% 

Totals  .  417,179  100% 


With  the  Trade  Union  Congress  a  registered  and  rapidly  growing  union 
of  more  than  10,000  members  (and  not  just  a  meaningless  federation  of 
splinter  groups),  Manley  was  able  to  elect  his  own  first  team  of  five  trade 
unionists  besides  himself.  The  B.I.T.U.’s  representation  dropped  to  four.  The  j 
complexion  of  the  second  House  of  Representatives  was  therefore  as  follows:  '» 
10  active  trade  unionists  (including  Manley);  8  Business  men;  6  Schoolmen;  | 
4  Farmers;  2  Lawyers;  1  Former  civil  servant;  1  Unclassified.  | 

The  P.N.P.  had  contested  all  32  constituencies,  the  J.L.P.  only  30.  The  ex¬ 
planation  of  Bustamante’s  victory  in  the  House  lay  in  the  concentration  of 
the  P.N.P.  s  strength  in  the  metropolitan  section  of  the  Corporate  Area,  where  | 
most  of  the  T.U.C.  members  lived,  as  compared  to  Bustamante’s  superior  dis¬ 
tribution  of  support  in  the  rural  areas.  In  1944,  the  J.L.P.  had  taken  five  out  of  t 
six  seats  in  Kingston  and  St.  Andrew;  in  1949,  the  P.N.P.  precisely  turned  the 
tables,  electing  five  of  the  six  representatives  of  the  area.  All  five  had  been  ' 
for  years  strong  and  active  trade  unionists.  They  and  some  of  their  trade  ; 
union  connections  were:  5 

F.  A.  Glasspole: 

President  —  jamaica  United  Clerks’  Association,  Jamaica  Printers  and  Allied 
Workers’  Union,  Government  Hospitals  and  Prisons  Employees’  Union 
Secretary  —  Municipal  and  Parochial  Workers’  Union,  Machado  Employees’  Union, 

Trade  Union  Congress  ' 

K.  G.  HiU: 

President  —  Jamaica  Biscuit  Factory  and  Allied  Trades  Union,  Government  Auxi¬ 
liary  Workers’  Union 

Secretary  —  Postal  and  Telegraph  Workers’  Union,  Caterers  and  Hotel  Employees’ 
Union 

W.  O.  Isaacs:  , 

President  —  Builders  and  Allied  Trades  Union  £ 

N.  W.  Manley:  1 

Founder  and  Legal  Adviser  —  Trade  Union  Congress,  sometime  manager  —  \ 

B.I.T.U.,  1940-42,  etc.  1 

8  5  British  for  “championship.”  i 
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N.  N.  Nethersole: 

President  —  Maritime  Union  of  Jamaica,  Postal  and  Telegraph  Workers’  Union. 

Ck>vemment  Printing  OfiBce  Employees’  Union,  Municipal  and  Parochial 
Workers’  Union,  Machado  Employees’  Union,  Trade  Union  Confess. 

In  addition,  the  new  alignment  had  canied  into  office  as  a  recruit  ot  the 
People’s  National  Party,  another  lifetime  trade  unionist,  Bustamante’s  old 
enemy  of  the  Montego  Bay  area;  A.  G.  S.  Coombs:  President,  Jamaica’s 
Radical  Workers  Union  (formerly  the  Jamaica  Workers  and  Tradesmen’s 
Union).  After  the  1955  election,  five  of  the  above  were  Cabinet  Members  in 
the  Government  of  Jamaica.  They  held  portfolios  as  follows:  Manley  —  Chief 
Minister  and  Minister  of  Development;  Nethersole  —  Minister  of  Finance; 
Glasspole  —  Minister  of  Labour  (later  Education);  Isaacs  —  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Industry;  Coombs  —  Minister  of  Communications  and  Works 


The  1955  Election 

The  lesson  of  1949  was  sufficient  proof  of  how  to  win  elections  and  influ¬ 
ence  issues  in  Jamaica.  Long  before  the  next  election,  the  foundations  were 


TABLE  7.  Growth  or  the  Labour  Movement  in  Jamaica:  1951-1957* 


Year 

(Jan.) 

Union 

Membership 

Per  Cent  of 
Total  for  Year 

1052 

B.I.T.U. 

64,679 

(33,339  paying) 

69 

T.U.C, 

26,560 

( 10,628  paying) 

28 

Other 

2,388 

(  1,873  paying) 

3 

Total 

93,627 

(45,840  paying) 

1953 

B.I.T.U, 

69,692 

(46,260  paying) 

70 

T.U.C. 

20,540 

(  7,140  paying) 

21 

N.W.U. 

5,025 

(  1,842  paying) 

5 

Other 

3,309 

(  2,128  paying) 

4 

Total 

98,566 

(57,370  paying) 

1954 

B.I.T.U. 

66,689 

(49,804  paying) 

66 

T.U.C. 

18,670 

(  6,300  paying) 

19 

N.W.U. 

10,633 

(  2,658  paying) 

11 

Other 

4,797 

(  1,804  paying) 

4 

Total 

100,789 

(60,566  paying) 

1955 

B.I.T.U, 

64,164 

(45,876  paying) 

62 

N.W.U, 

24,361 

(  8,961  paying) 

24 

T.U.C. 

12,840 

(  5,440  paying ) 

12 

Other 

2,183 

(  1,220  paying) 

2 

Total 

103,548 

(61,497  paying) 

1956 

B.I.T.U. 

65,154 

(46,601  paying) 

53 

N.W.U. 

41,517 

( 12,502  paying) 

34 

T.U.C. 

12,840 

(  5,440  paying) 

11 

Other 

3,015 

(  1,874  paying) 

2 

Total 

122,526 

(66,417  paying) 

1957 

B.I.T.U. 

(Oct.) 

74,109 

(  n.  a.  ) 

48 

N.W.U. 

(Oct.) 

66,013 

(  n.  a.  ) 

43 

T.U.C, 

11,230 

(  4,108  paying) 

7 

Other 

(est.) 

3,000 

(  ..  ) 

2 

Total 

154,352 

*Sources:  Annual  Report!.  Island  Record  Office,  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica:  1957  Annual  Report, 
S.W.U.,  The  Voice  of  Jamaica,  February  15,  1958,  p.  5;  interviews  with  union  offiQials. 
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laid  for  a  union  to  compete  with  the  B.I.T.U.  on  even  terms.  The  original 
idea  was  for  the  T.U.C.  to  be  this  kind  of  organization,  but  after  the  election  ; 
it  suffered  from  internal  dissension  over  the  issue  of  affiliation  with  the 
Communist-dominated  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  which  was  fav-  ' 
cured  by  “the  four  H’s”  —  Hart,  Hill,  Hill,  and  Henry.  This  produced  a  split,  1 
with  Mr.  Thossy  A.  Kelly,  a  senior  official  of  the  T.U.C.,  breaking  away  to  I 
form  his  own  union,  the  National  Labour  Congress.  An  investigation  by  the  1 
o£5cials  of  the  Peoples  National  Party  convinced  them  that  Kelly’s  charges  I 
and  actions  were  correct  and  that  the  T.U.C.  —  the  larger  part  of  which  v 
stayed  out  of  the  N.L.C.  —  was  both  beyond  their  control  and  also  probably  | 
damaged  politically  beyond  repair.  To  replace  it,  Manley  and  associates  set  f 
out  to  organize  a  new  union,  with  a  promise  to  Kelly  of  the  presidency  if 
he  would  join  them.  The  men  detailed  to  bring  the  union  to  life  and  get  it 
under  way  were  the  original  multiple  trade  unionists  and  M.H.R.’s:  Noel  N. 
Nethersole  and  Florizel  A.  Glasspole. 

The  National  Workers  Union 

The  new  organization  was  named  tlie  National  Workers  Union,  the 
“National”  a  tie-in  with  the  same  word  in  “People’s  ‘National’  Party.”  Nether¬ 
sole  was  president  and  Glasspole  general  secretary.  One  of  their  assistants  | 
was  the  promising  son  of  the  founder  of  the  P.N.P.,  Michael  N.  Manley,  who  ' 
was  given  the  unenviable  job  of  cutting  in  on  Bustamante  as  Sugar  Super¬ 
visor  of  the  N.W.U.  The  Vice-President  (later  President)  was  Kelly,  an  ac¬ 
countant  by  profession  (as  was  Glasspole).  The  four  top  officers  were  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  Jamaica  trade-union  tradition,  professional  men  rather  than 
workers;  a  solicitor,  two  accountants,  and  a  journalist  (Manley). 

The  growth  of  the  National  Workers  Union  was  amazing,  even  in  the  fer¬ 
tile  trade-union  climate  of  Jamaica.  It  was  registered  under  the  Trade  Union 
Law  on  October  17,  1952  and  on  March  31,  1953,  reported  5,025  members  I 
(1,842  paying).  For  the  next  three  years  it  doubled  annually,  reaching  a  total 
of  41,000  by  1956  and  rising  to  66,013  by  October,  1957.  Along  the  way  it 
passed  the  T.U.C.  and  became  a  contender  for  the  heavyweight  title  with 
the  B.I.T.U.  itself.  The  rise  of  the  N.W.U.  in  relation  to  the  growth  of  the 
labour  movement  as  a  whole  from  1951  onward  is  shown  in  Table  7. 

The  proportion  of  paying  members  in  the  National  Workers’  Union  during 
its  first  four  years  is  a  clue,  if  any  should  be  needed,  to  its  character  as  pri¬ 
marily  a  political  organization.  The  ratios  are  low,  even  for  Jamaica:  37  per 
cent  in  1952,  25  per  cent  in  1953,  37  per  cent  in  1954,  and  30  per  cent  in  1955. 

In  comparison,  the  B.I.T.U.’s  paying  membership  held  fairly  steady  at  a 
range  of  66  -  75  per  cent  from  1952  to  1956.®*  It  was  also  significant  that 

B«The  comparable  ratios  for  the  Trade  Union  Congress  from  1948  to  1953  were:  1948  —  46 
per  cent,  1949  —  69  i>er  cent,  1950  —  37  per  cent,  1951  —  40  per  cent,  1952  —  35  per  cent, 

1953  —  34  per  cenli.  By  way  of  contrast,  the  B.I.T.U.’s  paying  membership  has  never  dropped 
below  50  per  cent,  though  it  fell  to  52  per  cent  in  1949  and  51  per  cent  in  1950  and  1951. 
Taken  at  their  face  value  —  and  despite  charges  of  “padding,”  there  is  little  reason  to  credit 
one  seb  of  figures  more  than  another  —  the  statistics  of  membership  indicate  that  the  B.I.T.U. 
has  been  less  “political”  and  more  of  a  bona  fide  labour  organization  than  either  of  the  other 
major  union  groups  in  Jamaica. 
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Messrs.  Nethersole,  Glasspole,  and  Manley  were  members  of  the  Executive 
Committees  of  both  the  National  Workers’  Union  and  the  People’s  National 
Party.  When  their  work  was  done  —  i.e.,  with  the  election  won  in  1955  — 
Nethersole  and  Glasspole  resigned  their  union  offices  to  take  on  Cabinet  as¬ 
signments. 

The  general  election  of  January  12,  1955,  gave  control  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  Manley  and  the  P.N.P.,  18  seats  to  14,  and  for  the  first 
time  produced  a  popular  majority  for  one  party.  The  vote  was  distributed 


as  follows: 

P.N.P.  (running  in  32  districts  .  245,750  51% 

J.L.P.  (running  in  31  districts)  .  189,929  39% 

Independents  (11  candidates)  .  24,089  5% 

Farmers’  Party  (13  districts)  .  19,029  4% 

National  Labour  Party  (3  districts)  .  6,004  1% 

People’s  Freedom  Movement  (2  districts)  .  1,737 

Right  Party  (1  district)  .  108 


Totals  .  486,646  100% 


The  trade  union  delegation  in  the  House  shifted  even  more  definitely  to 
the  P.N.P.  side  of  the  aisle  —  six  to  three  —  as  the  B.I.T.U.  representation 


dropped  to  Bustamante,  Shearer  (Island  Supervisor  for  the  B.I.T.U.),  and 
Lynch.  The  complexion  of  the  House  was  about  the  same,  except  that  the 
number  of  representatives  of  land,  labour,  and  capital  had  increased  slightly 
and  the  school  teachers  all  but  dropped  out  of  politics.  The  lineup  was: 

9  Active  trade  unionists;  8  Farmers;  7  Business  men  and  women;  2  Law¬ 
yers;  2  Doctors;  1  Schoolmaster;  1  Former  Civil  Servant;  1  Clergyman;  1 
Vacancy. 

Looking  Backward 

In  retrospect,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  political  success  followed  the 
trade  unions.  A  political  party  is  a  very  sophisticated  form  of  organization, 
with  few  of  the  cohesive  elements  relied  on  by  other  formal  groups:  armies 
(force),  business  firms  (pay),  religious  bodies  (idealism,  etc.)  When  uni¬ 
versal  adult  suffrage  went  into  effect  in  December,  1944,  probably  four-fifths 
of  the  electorate  had  never  had  any  experience  of  a  formal  organization  more 
extensive  than  the  local  church,  so  far  as  permanent  connections  were  con¬ 
cerned.  'The  sole  exception  to  this  on  any  large  scale  at  all  was  the  follow¬ 
ing  of  the  various  trade  union  leaders  in  the  island,  headed  by  Bustamante 
with  his  mammoth  (for  the  times)  B.I.T.U.  Bustamante  therefore  proceeded 
to  elect  23  candidates  including  himself  and  5  other  active  officers  of  the 
B.I.T.U.,  on  a  platform  that  consisted  of  little  more  than  an  expression  of 
confidence  in  Ae  Labour  Leader. 

In  contrast,  Manley  campaigned  on  issues  (socialism,  public  ownership, 
self-government),  with  an  organization  drawn  mainly  from  the  middle-class 
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intelligentsia,  without  roots  in  the  sweated  labouring  population  even  of  h 
Kingston,  let  alone  of  the  back  country  and  sugar  estates.  Manley  had  proved 
himself  a  friend  of  labour  time  and  again:  rescuing  Bustamante  and  the  j 
B.I.T.U.  from  jail  and  bankruptcy,  mediating  disputes  in  the  disturbed  period 
of  1938,  organizing  the  T.U.C.,  etc.  He  knew  this,  as  did  his  friends  and  asso-  i 
ciates;  it  was  all  pointed  out  in  large  paid  advertisements  in  the  Gleaner  f 

during  the  campaign.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  663,000  persons  eligible  to  | 

\-ote  in  1944  did  not  subscribe  to  the  Gleaner.  However,  they  all  knew  who  ^ 
Bustamante  was  and  what  he  had  done  for  the  working  man  and  if  they  did 
not  there  was  a  B.I.T.U.  organizer  nearby  to  tell  them.  The  vote  in  1944,  j 
like  much  of  the  membership  of  the  B.I.T.U.,  was  not  a  matter  of  rationaliz¬ 
ing  issues;  it  was  a  vote  of  personal  confidence  in  the  man  who  had  led  and 
organized  them  and  gone  to  jail  for  them  and  whose  word  they  believed  ; 
against  any  of  his  opponents.®^ 

Nor  is  it  hard  to  understand  the  importance  of  trade  union  officials  in 
governmental  positions.  There  were  few  people  in  the  government  prior  to 
1944  who  were  acceptable  to  the  new  electorate,  on  grounds  of  colour,  in¬ 
terest,  and  past  performance.  Among  the  newcomers,  it  was  a  question  of  t 
who  should  have  the  responsibility.  The  answer  was  obvious  —  the  men  with 
the  votes  and  with  political  and  administrative  experience.  The  place  where 
these  requirements  were  most  fully  met  was  in  trade  union  officialdom.  As  > 
a  consequence,  no  Executive  Committee  (Cabinet)  since  1944  has  been  with-  ^ 
out  its  trade  union  representation,  and  the  extent  of  that  representation  has  i 
grown  steadily  along  with  the  rise  of  trade  union  membership.  | 

In  1943,  the  wage-earning  population  of  Jamaica  was  283,433  persons  of  I 
both  sexes  and  the  total  trade  union  membership  was  32,669,  or  Ills  per  cent. 

By  1953,  the  total  of  wage  earners  was  337,644,  and  trade  union  membership 
had  more  than  tripled,  to  98,566,  or  29  per  cent.  If  the  wage-earning  popu¬ 
lation  continued  to  rise  from  1953  at  the  same  rate,  it  would  have  been  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  363,000  by  1957.  At  that  time,  trade  union  membership  ' 
was  around  154,000,  or  42  per  cent.  There  appear  to  be  small  grounds  for 
assuming  that  the  impact  of  trade  unionism  upon  the  political  life  of  Jamaica 
will  diminish  in  the  near  future.  It  seems  more  likely  to  increase. 

The  accuracy  of  the  above  conclusion  has  already  received  a  prehminary 
testing.  On  March  25,  1958,  the  first  election  was  held  to  determine  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  new  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Federation  of  the  West 
Indies.  Jamaica’s  delegation  numbered  17.  Neither  Manley  nor  Bustamante 
stood  for  office,  but  each  campaigned  vigorously  for  a  full  slate  of  candi¬ 
dates,  Manley’s  P.N.P.  being  aligned  with  the  West  Indian  “Federal  Labour 
Party”  and  Bustamante’s  J.L.P.  being  the  dominant  unit  in  the  West  Indian 
“Democratic  Labour  Party.”  With  its  1955  victory  still  fresh  in  mind,  and 
with  its  position  strengthened  by  a  subsequent  by-election  or  two,  the  Peo- 

BTlt  is  reported  that  once  in  the  1944  campaign,  Bustamante  told  a  chearing  audience  that 
if  he  told  them  to  vote  for  a  “yellow  dog”  they  must  elect  it.  Smith,  op.  cit. 
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pie’s  National  Party  was  the  picture  of  confidence.  It  was  pro-federation,  the 
country  was  properous  beyond  anything  ever  seen  before.  The  party  rallied 
its  followers  to  “Sweep  and  Bum”  the  opposition. 

All  Bustamante  and  the  J.L.P.  had  was  a  dwindling  representation  in  the 
Jamaica  House  of  Representatives  (down  to  12  members,  the  lowest  yet), 
the  B.I.T.U.,  and  opposition.  They  were  enough.  Once  more,  as  in  1944,  the 
party  of  the  organized  working  man  smashed  the  party  of  the  middle-class 
intellectuals,  which  had  carelessly  cut  loose  brom  its  only  direct  connection 
with  the  sweated  labouring  class  —  the  National  Workers  Union.  The  margin 
of  defeat  was  12  seats  to  5  ( for  several  weeks  it  was  thought  the  result  was 
11  to  6,  but  the  J.L.P.  pulled  out  its  12th  seat  by  a  narrow  margin  in  the 
final  count). 

In  the  post-election  analysis,  spokesmen  from  both  the  P.N.P.  and  the 
J.L.P.  pointed  to  the  P.N.P.’s  ab^cation  of  direct  control  of  the  Natioflal 
Workers’  Union  and  the  subsequent  partial  estrangement  and  independent 
position  of  that  body  during  the  election,  as  a  major  contributing  cause  of 
the  defeat.  Bustamante,  of  course,  had  never  for  a  moment  contemplated  re¬ 
linquishing  his  union  leadership  while  in  public  office.  The  election  results, 
he  observed,  were  a  proper  retribution  upon  the  P.N.P.,  which  had  “used” 
the  workers  (through  the  National  Workers’  Union)  to  win  the  election  of 
1955  and  then  had  dropped  them. 
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Jamaican  Creole.  By  R.  B.  Le  Page  and  David  de  Camp.  Creole  Language 
Studies,  Number  I,  Macmillan  &  Co.  Ltd.,  1960. 

The  publication  of  this  first  volume  of  Creole  Language  Studies  is  heartily 
to  be  welcomed,  not  only  as  tangible  evidence  of  the  scholarly  work  now 
proceeding  in  this  field,  but  because  a  great  English  publishing  house  has 
recognized  the  fundamental  importance  of  such  work. 

The  modem  disciplined  study  of  regional  forms  of  English  (as  of  other 
languages)  and  the  wider  implications  thereof  must  be  seen  in  proper  per¬ 
spective.  This  kind  of  work  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  quaint  and  casual 
antiquarian  activity  and  it  may  be  worth-while  to  examine  briefly  what  one 
may  expect  to  emerge  from  it  Its  significance  is  of  two  main  kinds. 

First  of  all,  the  rigorous  study  of  variant  forms  of  a  given  language,  the 
interrelationship  of  these,  and  their  debt  to  other  languages,  has  a  direct 
importance  for  the  linguist,  both  because  of  the  information  thereby  made 
accessible,  and  because  of  the  contributions  to  linguistic  theory  and  insight 
which  such  work  almost  always  gives  rise  to  in  one  way  or  another.  Not 
every  university  is  so  well  placed  as  the  University  of  the  West  Indies  to 
function  as  a  centre  for  work  which  could  play  a  distinctive  part  in  this  way: 
the  Caribbean  is  complicated  and  fascinating  from  a  linguistic  point  of  view, 
and  the  University  could  make  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  study  of 
many  of  the  problems  involved.  It  may  be  added  that  in  many  other  subjects 
in  the  field  of  the  humanities  it  is  obviously  less  well  placed  to  make  so 
special  a  contribution. 

If  we  could  point  only  to  the  linguistic  significance  and  value  of  Creole 
language  studies,  it  might  reasonably  be  argued  that  they  could  in  that  case 
only  be  regarded  as  a  luxury,  hardly  justifying  the  very  considerable  expense 
and  effort  needed  (as  with  anything  else  of  this  magnitude)  to  make  them 
worth  undertaking  at  all,  especially  in  a  situation  where  so  many  urgent 
rival  tasks  are  waiting  to  be  tackled 

But  Creole  language  studies,  if  properly  conceived,  have  a  second  k'nd 
of  significance  and  importance  which  reaches  out  far  beyond  the  special  in¬ 
terests  of  language  students.  In  recent  years  the  startling  advances  in  linguis¬ 
tic  theory  and  the  stem  insistence  on  strict  descriptive  techniques  have  un¬ 
fortunately  given  rise  in  some  quarters  to  an  impression  that  linguists  are 
dedicated  to  a  cult  of  la  longue  pour  la  langue.  From  this  it  is  but  a  short 
step  to  the  regrettable  assumption  that  the  systematic  study  of  language  can 
offer  little  to  anyone  outside  the  linguistic  field.  What  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  is  that  advances  in  theory  and  technique  have  been  accompanied  by  not¬ 
able  and  quite  specific  demonstrations  of  the  contributions  which  the  study 
of  a  language  can  make  not  only  to  sociological  and  anthropological  prob- 
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lems  (many  of  them  quite  practical  and  urgent),  but  also  to  all  kinds  of 
dark  comers  of  history  where  other  and  more  familiar  and  conventional 
kinds  of  evidence  fail  us. 

Anyone  who  reads  with  due  attention  Dr.  Le  Page’s  contribution  to  this 
introductory  volume  can  hardly  fail  to  see  how  much  we  may  hope  to  leam 
about  West  Indian  civilization,  both  as  it  has  developed  and  as  it  is  today, 
from  a  well  organized  programme  of  linguistic  investigation  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean.  It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  his  survey  that  it  is  tentative  and  exploratory, 
and  that  it  makes  clear,  sometimes  explicitly,  sometimes  by  implication,  how 
much  work  requires  to  be  done.  The  current  preparation  of  a  dictionary, 
which  is  in  the  able  hands  of  Dr.  Le  Page  and  Professor  F.  G.  Cassidy, 
should  be  regarded  as  only  one  of  a  number  of  highly  desirable  academic 
activities  which  as  a  whole  could  well  keep  West  Indian  scholars  seriously 
occupied  for  several  decades.  The  dialects  of  the  Caribbean  require 
intensive  investigation.  When  they  have  received  this,  new  and  interesting 
historical  explanations  of  the  specific  characteristics  of  their  diversity  are 
likely  to  emerge;  this  is  what  has  happened  as  the  result  of  dialectological 
enquiries  into  various  European  languages.  Furthermore,  both  place-names 
and  personal  names  should  be  investigated,  and  (as  with  the  material  for 
the  dictionary)  a  permanent  archive  of  such  things  should  slowly  and  sys¬ 
tematically  be  built  up.  No  competent  linguist  with  experience  in  these 
fields  would  doubt  that  the  ultimate  benefit  to  historical  knowledge  would 
be  wholly  worth-while. 

The  dialect  texts,  competently  edited  by  David  de  Camp  in  the  second 
part  of  Jamaican  Creole,  suggest  further  lines  of  study  which,  while  requir¬ 
ing  disciplined  linguistic  handling,  would  certainly  benefit  others  than  stu¬ 
dents  of  language.  First  of  all,  it  strikes  one,  here  are  communities  with 
unusual  folk-traditions  preserved  in  unusual  forms  of  English.  Are  these 
traditions  not  worthy  of  intensive  collection  so  that  they  may  be  preserved 
and  studied,  if  not  by  us,  then  by  our  descendants?  Are  they  not  part,  as  in 
Europe,  of  the  documentation  of  history?  Again,  one  has  in  the  West  Indies 
a  fairly  acute  problem  of  a  straight,  practical  kind.  How,  sociologically  and 
educationally,  should  the  gap  be  bridged  between  the  broader  forms  of  dia¬ 
lect  and  some  standard  form  of  English?  What  should  that  standard  be, 
and  should  it  be  attained  by  attempting  to  obliterate  the  dialects  or  not? 
These  and  numerous  other  similar  questions,  linguistic  and  sociological,  are 
easy  to  ask.  But  without  serious  and  protracted  study  of  the  linguistic  situa¬ 
tion,  they  cannot  begin  to  be  answered  satisfactorily. 

It  is  to  hoped  therefore  that  we  can  hail  Jamaican  Creole  as  only  the  first 
preliminary  foretaste  of  a  long  and  important  series  of  publications.  If  the 
work  for  these  can  be  organized,  it  will  confer  benefits  far  beyond  any  nar¬ 
row  circle  of  “mere”  linguists.  The  financial  and  related  problems  are 
formidable,  but  they  are  a  challenge,  and  they  call  for  a  far-sighted,  long¬ 
term  policy  to  develop  an  area  of  study  in  which  the  University  of  the  West 
Indies  can  make  a  unique  and  distinguished  contribution. 

University  of  Edinburgh.  Angus  McIntosh. 
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Studies  in  the  Economics  of  Welfare  Maximization.  By  P.  R.  Brahmananda, 
University  of  Bombay  Publications,  Economic  Series  No.  8,  Vora  and  Go. 
Publishers  Private  Ltd.,  3,  Round  Building,  Bombay  2,  Rs.  18/-. 

There  is  much  of  interest  in  this  book  and  it  casts  nevir  lights  on  many  old 
ideas;  but  like  a  number  of  works  of  its  size  and  coverage,  it  is  difficult  in¬ 
deed  to  pick  out  the  main  underlying  theme  or  themes.  One  is  tempted  to 
enter  a  plea  that  the  publication  of  a  doctoral  thesis  should  be  an  excuse  to 
strip  the  bare  bones  of  the  original  thought  of  its  padding.  But  here  one  sus¬ 
pects  a  great  deal  more  scholarly  research  has  gone  into  the  making  of  the 
book. 

The  book  is  really  three  books;  one  on  the  work  of  the  classical  econo¬ 
mists,  with  emphasis  on  their  contributions  to  the  theories  of  development 
and  welfare;  a  second  on  the  growth  of  welfare  economics  through  Mar¬ 
shall,  Pigou,  Kaldor,  Hicks  and  others;  the  third,  an  examination  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  welfare  theory  in  problems  of  resource  allocation  and  public 
utility  pricing. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  lately  on  rehabilitating  the  clas¬ 
sical  economists  in  the  analysis  of  the  problems  of  vmderdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries,  and  many  readers  will  be  particularly  interested  in  the  section  of  Dr. 
Brahmananda’s  book  dealing  with  the  classical  economists.  Here  he  has 
emphasized  the  reconciliation  between  resource  allocation  and  economic 
growth  in  the  following  words: 

“But  we  can  never  get  a  ‘sympathetic’  idea  of  the  classical  contributions 
if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  problem  of  allocating  given  resources  without 
taking  into  account  the  effects  of  different  patterns  of  allocation  on  the  rate  of 
economic  progress.  The  problem  is  how  given  quantities  of  different  resources 
are  combined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  about  an  increase  in  the  total  quan¬ 
tities  of  resources;  in  other  words,  of  how  an  economy  of  shortages  and 
poverty  gradually  grows  into  one  of  abundance  and  wealth.  Thus  there  are 
not  two  problems,  viz.,  allocation  and  growth,  but  there  is  only  one  problem, 
viz.,  growth  through  allocation”  (p.  2). 

Dr.  Brahmananda’s  analysis  shows  that  the  classical  economists  had  more 
claim  to  be  concerned  with  the  problems  of  economic  growth  than  had  later 
economists  of  the  welfare  school.  On  the  whole,  however,  one  feels  that  more 
attention  is  given  to  examining  the  loopholes  in  the  classical  theories  than 
in  the  tenets  themselves,  and  this  interpretation  tends  to  picture  the  classical 
economists  as  greater  beUevers  in  the  likelihood  of  economic  expansion  than 
they  probably  were.  It  is  difficult  to  find,  in  the  wage  fund  theory,  Sa/s 
law,  the  Malthusian  population  analysis,  Ricardo’s  rent  theory  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  concept  of  the  stationary  state  any  suggestions  that  economic  growth 
was  probable  or  easy.  Are  ^ey  not  rather  theories  of  ultimate  economic 
stagnation,  from  which  only  a  few  loopholes  are  given  for  escape?  In  this 
book  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  loopholes  to  be  emphasized,  and  the  clas¬ 
sical  economists  are  presented  as  being  more  optimistic  than  is  commonly 
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supposed.  It  is  rather  paradoxical  that  they  were  so  dismal  and  so  concerned 
with  barriers  to  growth,  when  they  lived  in  an  age  in  which  growth,  so  far 

as  it  went,  was  automatic  and  outside  the  sphere  of  state  intervention;  whilst 
nowadays  there  is  perhaps  a  tendency  to  wish  away  obstacles  to  growth 
and  to  think  too  often  in  terms  of  unlimited  expansion.  Perhaps  we  need 
another  school  of  “dismal  scientists”  to  help  us  to  put  things  in  perspective! 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  give  the  impression  that  Dr.  Brahmananda 
has  given  all,  or  even  a  main  part  of  his  work  to  the  link  between  the  clas¬ 
sical  economists  and  growth  theory.  His  section  on  the  welfare  economists 
contains  a  very  clear  and  comprehensive  —  if  rather  uncritical  —  survey  of 
the  Marshalliw  contribution  which  will  be  of  value  to  students  and  to 

teachers  of  economics.  Above  all  we  are  left  with  a  feeling  that  welfare 
economics  has  created  tools  of  great  usefulness  to  planners  and  policy 
makers,  and  with  an  appetite  to  explore  further  the  application  of  these 
tools  to  the  problems  which  beset  us  in  planning  for  underdeveloped  areas. 

Trinidad.  C.  OTiOugUin. 
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